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PREFACE. 


Ir will afford us much pleasure if we can feel assured that since 
we last addressed our readers our efforts to fulfil the engagements 
into which we have entered have been attended with their usual 
success. We are quite aware that we have many rivals for the 
public favour, and not a year passes without some fresh endeavour 
made to propitiate it by promises of executing in a better form what 
had been previously attempted, or of opening a new and wider chan- 
nel for the circulation of knowledge. But whether these promised 
advantages are secured or not, we feel little affected by their failure 
or success; for so great is the increased production of the Press, that 
we are every day hearing complaints that it is impossible for any 
ordinary exertion of industry to keep pace with it, and that curiosity 
literally wants time for its rational gratification. This is a course of 
things that naturally takes place as society becomes better educated 
and more refined, and the coarse and vulgar amusements of a former 
age are superseded by the tranquil pleasures of mental cultivation, of 
intellectual intercourse, and social improvement. Where a century ago 
there was one reader, there are now a hundred. The demand and 
the supply act and re-act upon each other, and the whole field of Lite- 
rature is thus waving with fresh harvests of knowledge in endless suc- 
cession. It is here we think that publications like our own will be found 
useful, and often necessary, sometimes in drawing attention to those 
particular portions of new works that most deserve it, and sometimes in 
giving, in a brief and condensed form, an outline of the whole. What 
we have said of books is equally applicable to all branches of know- 
ledge appearing in any other form; and we have therefore no doubt 
but that, however numerous Reviews or Magazines and works of a 
similar nature may be, they will not want success if they shew them- 
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selves deserving of it. The Edinburgh Review was not superseded 
by its rival the Quarterly, nor the Quarterly by others that speedily 
followed it, for they all moved within their own circles, without 
interruption or detriment to the rest. We, too, believe that we have 
some peculiar claims of our own; and that there are certain advan- 
tages attached to a plan long considered and widely approved ; and we 
feel assured that the friendly patronage of the public has been given 
and continued upon a deliberate approval of our system of conducting 
the Magazine. It is true that we cannot equal the weekly papers 
in the rapidity with which they produce their supply of novelties, 
and emulate each other in quickness, when a fresh publication is 
submitted to view while it is yet warm from the press; but we have 
no cause to think that a reasonable delay is disadvantageous to any 
parties, and, indeed, we write chiefly for those whose time and atten- 
tion are not entirely absorbed by a craving appetite for novelty, and 
who can wait without a fretful impatience for a few weeks before 
another new book shall drive its predecessor from its throne of fashion 
and usurp its temporary place—* velut unda supervenit undam.” 

For the rest, we believe that the other portions and branches of our 
Magazine are conducted with all our former care; and that, in par- 
ticular, our Obituary, we may safely say, is unrivalled both for its 
fulness and copiousness of detail, and for the diligence and impartiality 
with which it is formed. We are quite aware that it makes an im- 
portant portion of our monthly volume, and therefore it continues to 
receive from us that attention which will ensure the maintenance of 
its popularity as the best contemporary record of those persons, many 
of whom will hereafter appear, with deserved honour, in their country’s 
history. 

S. URBAN. 
1848. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


P. remarks, ‘‘ In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. LXxxtx. pt. i. p. 252, and vol. 
xc1l. pt. i. p. 603, I called attention to 
the removal and destruction of monuments 
in Maidstone Church. Iam happy to hear 
that the present incumbent evinces a more 
conservative spirit. In Mr. B. Poste’s 
History of the College of All Saints at 
Maidstone, at p. 33, there is a description 
of the arms represented on Wootton’s 
tomb, which present an appearance of false 
heraldry. In this case, as frequently in 
others, persons ignorant of the science 
(such as house-painters) are entrusted with 
the restoring of arms, after the shields 
have been so cleaned and scoured that the 
colours and metals are nearly obliterated. 
The workman, when instructed to repaint 
them as they were originally, is much 
puzzled how to proceed. He finds some- 
thing like a red or chocolate colour, and 
that part he endeavours to match. Thus 
we find a sad jumble and false heraldry is 
the consequence. I have no doubt that 
in the shield, which is quarterly, the 2nd 
and 3rd quarters chequy gules and azure, 
within a bordure engrailed argent, it should 
have been or and azure instead of gules 
and azure. [Abp. Arundel’s arms are well- 
known ; his quarterings were Arundel and 
Warren, like his brother the Earl.] May 
I invite antiquaries who may be in the 
habit of examining ancient monuments 
and pedigrees, to carefully notice where 
the vermillion or any reddish colour exists 
on colours instead of metals. It was the 
practice of emblazoners to gild on a red 
ground, to give additional richness and 
brilliancy to the gold; and I believe now 
(if the practice has not been lately discon- 
tinued) gilders have a preparation of a 
reddish-brown colour previous to the size 
being put on. I have myself frequently 
used vermillion on paper for a ground be- 
fore laying on the gold, and where that 
has not been done a poverty in appearance 
has been the consequence. At Towcester, 
Sponne’s monument has been repainted 
and the arms blundered. At Spratton, in 
the same county of Northampton, the 
monument of Sir John Swinford has been 
very carefully washed by one of the ma- 


sons recently employed there, and the 
arms nearly obliterated. In one of the 
shields the arms of Swinford, the boar on 
the fesse gules, appears sable instead of 
argent, which is very likely to have been 
painted with a white colour or metal which 
has changed to black, and thus Biving it 
an appearance of false heraldry.”’ 

A. W. having observed a letter in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of December, 1847, 
signed W. S. Borier, on the subject of 
Mr. Burke’s notice of the Warburton 
family in the ‘* Landed Gentry,’’ begs to 
say that the statements in this letter are 
directly at variance with the official pedi- 
gree compiled and signed by Sir William 
Betham, Ulster King at Arms, which may 
be seen by any person interested in the 
subject at the Heralds’ College in Dub- 
lin, or at No. 10, Serle Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, by applying to Mr. David Lawrence. 
—P.S. The best answer, perhaps, to the 
letter above referred to, will be to say, 
that the writer of this note has not been 
able to discover any such person as W. S. 
Butler in Stephen’s Green, the address 
given in the said letter. Mr. W. D. But- 
ler, who resides in Stephen’s Green, denies 
all knowledge of the said letter, or the 
subject it refers to. 

Ancient Coin Foryers.—The increasing 
taste for archeological pursuits has sharp- 
ened the ingenuity of those knaves who 
prepare antiquities for the unwary col- 
lector. The two forgers, S and 
E , are still in the field with cleverly 
executed coins, struck from dies engraved 
on purpose, and they realize sometimes 
large sums at the expense even of the nu- 
mismati:s, who are thrown off their guard 
by the devices of these swindlers. At the 
present moment, there are persons travel- 
ling the country in all directions, with 
small parcels of Greek and Roman coins, 
chiefly genuine, among which they intro- 
duce a few very rare specimens, and call 
upon collectors, offering the entire lots for 
sale. They generally succeed by this arti- 
fice in realizing a pretty good sum for a 
worthless batch of coins. Within the pre- 
sent week we have traced these coin pedlars 
in three counties.—Literary Gazette. 
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Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, from his Accession to the 
Death of Queen Caroline. By John Lord Hervey, Sc. Edited by 
the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 2 vols. 


AFTER the repose of more than a century these long-desired Memoirs 
have at length come to light. They were mentioned in 1757 by Horace 
Walpole, and in 1788 they were known to Lord Hailes: Mr. Bowles 
also alludes to them in his Life of Pope. The injunction not to publish 
them was given, not by Lord Hervey, but in the will of his son Augustus, 
the third Earl of Bristol ; and this injunction, we fully acknowledge, was 
dictated by a very proper sense of what was due to the memory of his 
father, and to the characters and feelings of those connected with the various 
subjects of his Memoirs. But the century that has elapsed during the 
slumber of these papers in the chests of Ickworth, has altered much the 
habits, feelings, and opinions of society, so that they appear to us in tone 
and sentiment, and in the general insight they give inte the conduct and 
behaviour of the persons described, as strange as if the same persons were 
suddenly to rise up before us in the antiquated dresses and with the obsolete 
manners of the age they lived in. People wrote and talked very coarsely 
in those times, as may be seen in the writings of Pope and Swift; and 
really anything might be said with freedom, and listened to with com- 
placency, on the stage. Language had no need of veils, or masks, or fans, 
the safe retreats of wounded modesty ; and Lord Hervey, though a leading 
beau of the Court, wrote as coarsely as his contemporaries. To this he 
added the utmost freedom of opinion, and accordingly his more sensitive 
or more prudent successors destroyed several parts of the manuscript, 
particularly the details of the dissensions of the royal family. The present 
Editor has made a few deviations, he tells us, from the manuscript, only 
suppressing here and there an indelicate expression, and substituting a more 
decent equivalent. “The total suppression of such passages would (he 
says) be an obvious remedy, and the most satisfactory, but for one con- 
sideration,—the very indelicacies are important items towards the history 
of general manners and the estimate of individual character, and to omit 
them altogether, or to smooth down such irregularities to our more decent 
level, would really be a deception,” &c. 

Mr. Croker thinks it probable that Horace Walpole had seen these 
Memoirs, in which we agree;* and perhaps in some degree they have 
formed a model for his own, though they are more finished and correct 
in style, and painted with stronger and firmer colours. Those who have 
leisure may amuse themselves in comparing some of the characters as 
drawn in the respective works ; and some who have been long familiar 
with the features sketched by the latter writer will often be surprised in 
seeing them assume a different proportion and new lineaments now developed 








* We have seen a volume in which Horace Walpole designed to write a sketch of 
Lord Hervey’s life, but he had proceeded no further than a list of his poetical pieces. 
—Rev. , : 
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in the first sitting. We have made a few extracts, and particularly from 
that portion in which the characters of the more prominent persons are 
drawn, to us by far the most interesting part of the volumes, and we think 
also the most permanently valuable. 

Mr. Croker has given at the end of his prefatory notice some very 
judicious observations on the spirit in which this very curious and interest- 
ing work is written, and the allowances that must be made by the reader 
for the personal animosities and political feelings of the writer. He con- 
siders that in this narrative the defects of the King’s character have been 





exaggerated, and scanty justice has been done to his good qualities. As 
regards the Prince, we will take the freedom of quoting his own words :— 


“T also cannot but think that, had he 
not been so deeply prejudiced against Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the character of 
the Queen—the person whom of all others 
he seems disposed to treat most favour- 
ably—would have appeared in more amiable 
colours. Lord Hervey gives us (may I 
not say ?) an odious and unnatural picture 
of the animosity of a mother against a 
son, without explaining in any way its 
original cause, and often I think omitting, 
perhaps disguising, some recurrence of 
maternal feeling. In what way Prince 


Frederick had at first (and even as it seems 
before he came to England) alienated the 
affection of his parents no one has yet 
guessed ;* and these Memoirs, which so 
strongly exhibit the animosity, afford (con- 
trary to Lord Hailes’s expectation) no- 
thing like a sufficient reason for it. After 
he came to England, and fell into the 
hands of the Opposition, we see abundant 
causes of estrangement, and yet even then 
not enough to justify such extreme resent- 
ment as the Memoirs ascribe, and no doubt 
truly, to the parents.”’ 


This is true, and certainly there is some mystery yet unexplained in the 
whole affair; it also must be remarked that the hatred to the Prince was 
not confined to his parents, but was shared in its full intensity by the prin- 
cesses his sisters. We once thought that it might have some connexion 
with the suppression of the old King’s will ; but, on further observation, we 
perceive its rise to have been earlier than his death. Whatever might be 
its source, its long continuance and its malignity appear in most hideous 
and unnatural colours ; and, ¢f it is not exaggerated in Lord Hervey’s nar- 
rative, and if all the other parts relating to the whole family are given in 
due proportion and adherence to truth, we must reluctantly conclude that 
it is in vain to speculate on what may be the waywardness of the conduct, 
and the intensity of the passions, in people with a very moderate sense of 
morality, and no established principles of religion. Mr. Croker has pointed 
out one circumstance which he thinks may have influenced the later stages 
of the quarrel, and which Lord Hervey does not notice: it relates to a 
little volume called “ Histoire du Prince Titi (Allegorie Royale).” This 
was published in 1735, and translated the next year, 1736. There the 
King, the Queen, and the Prince are represented under fictitious names, and 
there are also portraits of the two Walpoles, and “ allusions to the younger 
brother, and even to the important secret of the design of placing him on 
the throne, leave no doubt as to what was meant—wherever there is any 
meaning ;” and the application of the term Ginguet to the king, and 7rr- 
passe to the queen, were gross personal insults, and, from a combination 
of circumstances, peculiarly so to the Queen. Mr. Croker adds— 


‘* Tf the King—and above all the Queen 
—knew of it (and can we doubt that they 
did?) they must have resented in the 
highest degree a libel of which the ‘ stu- 


pidity and childish absurdity ’ would not, 
to them at least, have counterbalanced its 
indecency and insult. I am surprised at 
finding no allusion whatsoever to this work 





* But see our note on this point, p. 1s. 


At the Prince’s death, it was said, his 


debts were very great, and the Hanoverians had lent him large sums. See Walpole’s 
Memoirs of George the Second, vol. i. p. 87.—REv. 
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in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs ; for I should 
have supposed that he—curious in literary 
scandal—most have known it. He may 
perhaps have had some special motive for 
not alluding to it; or perhaps his notice 
of it may have occurred in one of the pas- 


sages relating to the dissensions of the 
royal family, which have been destroyed. 
All this however I submit to my readers’ 
judgment as the best—though still a very 
unsatisfactory—conjecture I can make on 
this mysterious subject.’’ 





As to the impression that will be made on the minds of those who read 
these attractive volumes by the character of the Queen, it can only be ren- 
dered tolerable by throwing ourselves into the period in which she lived, 
and the situation in which she was placed. People are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, and the too often slaves of their passions. Her dominant passion 
was the love of power; that was to be obtained and preserved by skilful 
management of the King’s temper, and an easy compliance with his desires. 
He had no notion that conjugal fidelity was a virtue, or, if so, that it was 
expected of him to show the example. Neither he nor the Queen were at 
all influenced by delicacy of feeling ; he communicated to her the secrets 
of his amours, and she consented to live in the company of his mistresses. 
Though Mr. Croker has mentioned the extenuating circumstance of ex- 
pediency, yet he owns it cannot excuse the indulgence, and even encou- 
couragement, given on her death-bed to the King’s vices. He concludes 
that she had little moral delicacy or Christian duty; and he quotes from 
Lord Chesterfield, who says that “she fixed herself in deism—believing in 
a future state. Upon the whole, the agreeable woman was liked by most 
people, while the Queen was neither esteemed, beloved, nor trusted by any 
one but the King.” 

Lord Hervey was the second son of John first Earl of Bristol, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Felton and Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter and heiress of the third Earl of Suffolk. An elder son, 
Carr, Lord Hervey, mentioned by Pope, died young: he is said to have 
been notoriously the father of Horace Walpole, and this assertion the 
Editor considers supported by circumstances developed in these memoirs. 
The father lived, when a country gentleman and only John Hervey, esq. 
at Ickworth, near Bury St. Edmund’s ; but in 1703, through the friendship 
of the Melbourne family, he was created Lord Hervey. At the accession 
of George the First he was created Earl of Bristol. His character was 
that of an amiable and accomplished man; in politics a Whig, and supporter 
of the Hanoverian succession ; but he took little part in public affairs. 
John Hervey was educated at Westminster under Dr. Friend, whence he 
removed to Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1715. 
In 1716 he visited Paris, and then proceeded to pay his court at Hanover, 
where George the First was; his mother’s fears and tenderness for him 
prevented his proceeding to Italy. On his return he entertained some 
desire for a commission in the Guards, but that it seems he soon relinquished, 
and he spent much time with his father in the retirement of Ickworth, and 
also with the gay and youthful society of the court. He formed a friend- 
ship with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and a strong attachment of a softer 
kind with the celebrated Mrs. Lepell, so well known in Pope’s verses and 
letters, the daughter of Brigadier-General Lepell. There is some obscurity 
regarding the date of the marriage; it is generally fixed on the 25th 
October, 1720, but it seems that it had secretly taken place some months 
before. The young couple, it appears, led a gay and fashionable life, and 
on Lord Hervey’s side (for the lady was in all essentials blameless) there 
was both laxity of morals and scepticism in religion. A deistical defence 
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of Mandeville in answer to Berkeley, though professing to be the work “ of a 
Country Clergyman,” was written by Lord Hervey. On 15 Nov. 1723, 
by the death of his elder brother Carr, he succeeded to the title of Lord 
Hervey, and in March 1725 was elected member for Bury. In January, 
1728, in the first Parliament of George the First, he moved the Address in 
the. House of Commons. He soon after set out for Italy (having become 
a valetudinarian, which his father attributed to the use of that detestable 
and poisonous plant—tea), accompanied by Mr. Stephen Fox. He returned 
in September, 1729. He was courted both by Pulteney and Walpole, but 
Walpole carried off the prize; and on 7 May, 1730, he received the gold 
key of Vice-Chamberlain to the King. He published several pamphlets in 
answer to the “ Craftsman,” one of which was answered by Pulteney, and 
this led to a duel in St. James’s Park, where Pulteney would “infallibly 
have run Lord Hervey through the body if his foot had not slipped ;” and 
then the seconds parted them. Then came the more serious quarrel with 
Pope, a quarrel with something sharper and severer than Pulteney’s sword, 
—the poet’s pen.* In 1727 Pope commenced his attacks; which in 1732 
he renewed in a severer form of bitter contempt and insult, and this was 
followed by the celebrated prose letter, and the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and the character of Sporus. In the satire called “1738” he was again 
attacked. Pope ridiculed him on what is to all a tender point, his personal 
appearance. No doubt his satirical description is exaggerated, but the 
Duchess of Marlborough, in her “ Opinions,” gives no favourable picture 
of his morals or appearance. She says, “ Lord Hervey is at this time 
always with the king, and in vast favour. He has certainly parts and wit, 
but is the most wretched profligate man that ever was born, besides 
ridiculous ;—a painted face, and not a tooth in his head.” 

In 1732 an intimacy took place between him and Dr. Middleton, and « 
correspondence was carried on between them regarding the mode of electing 
for the Roman senate. Middleton published his share in 1747, but the 
complete correspondence was not given to the world till 1778. Middleton 
dedicated his Life of Cicero to him, which brought Pope again into the 
field against both the dedicator and his patron,— 

Narcissus, praised with all a parson’s power, 
Look’d a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 

« This sarcasm (says the editor) was the last blow of this celebrated 
conflict, which does little honour to Pope’s taste or truth, and not much 
more to Lord Hervey’s talents or temper.” Lord Hervey for several 
years was kept by stronger influence than his own in the household place 
of Vice-Chamberlain ; but in April, 1740, Lord Godolphin was made Con- 
stable of the Tower, and Lord Hervey Privy Seal in his room. On the 





* Pope in his satirical sketches is apt to exaggerate till his descriptions and 
accusations wander entirely from the truth. The line— 


But wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys, 


Surely is not at all applicable to Lord Hervey. And in the same way in his celebrated 
character of the Duke of Buckingham,— 


In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
Great Villiers lies, &c. 


Not a syllable of this is true. The Duke of Buckingham died in one of his own houses 
then inhalited by a respectable tenant, and in no squalid want, or any personal want 
at all, though he had squandered away a vast patrimony.—Rev. 
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11th February, 1741, Sir Robert Walpole closed his long and prosperous 
ministry, and resigned ; and on the 12th July, much against his inclination, 
Lord Hervey was dismissed and replaced by Lord Gower. He was very 
ill at the time of Waipole’s fall, yet, “though there was a short interval 
between his dismissal and his death, he distinguished himself by exertions 
within Parliament and in the press equal, if not superior, to any he had 
ever made.” Of his private life after the change of ministry we are told, 
there are no traces; but his political is distinguished by his zeal in the 
new opposition. In March, 1743, he spoke with great applause against 
the Hanoverians, and he wrote also two able pamphlets, one of which, 
*‘ On the present Position of Foreign and Domestic Affairs,” the editor 
says, “ even after this lapse of time may still be read with interest.” These 
were his last efforts. In the summer of 1743 he appears to have been 
suffering from illness, and his /as¢ letter, dated June 18, is written with 
Jfeebleness and tremor of hand. He died on the 8th August of that 
year, and his death is thus recorded in the London Magazine :* 

“ Died. .The Right Honourable John Lord Hervey, late Lord Privy 
Seal, and eldest son of the Earl of Bristol: a famous speaker in Parlia- 
ment under the late administration, and in the Opposition to the present.” 

His father Lord Bristol survived till the 20th January, 1751, and Lady 
Hervey to the 2nd September, 1768. 





Lord Hervey thus speaks of these Memoirs, now, after their repose, 


disclosed to us :— 


‘*T look upon these papers rather as 
fragments that might be wove into a his- 
tory, than a history in themselves, so I 
generally put down such little particulars 
as can come to the knowledge of few his- 
torians ; whilst I omit several which may 
be learned from every Gazette, and cannot 
fail to be inserted in the writings of every 
author who will treat of these times. I 
am very sensible too what mere trifles 
several things are in themselves which I 
have related; but as I know that I myself 
have had a pleasure in looking at William 
Rufus’s rusty stirrup, and the relics of a 
half worm-eaten chair in which Queen 
Mary sat when she was married in the 
cathedral of Winchester to King Philip of 
Spain, it is for the sake of those who, like 
me, have an unaccountable pleasure in 
such trifling particulars relating to anti- 


He goes on to say, 


* Let Machiavels give rules for the con- 
duct of princes, and let Tacituses refine 
upon them; let the one embellish their 
writings with teaching, and the other with 
commenting on these great personages ; 
let these make people imagine that lettered 
theory can be reduced to common prac- 
tice, and let these pretend to account for 
accidental steps by premeditated policy ; 
whilst I content myself with only relating 
facts just as I see them, without pretending 
to impute the effects of chance to design, 


quity that I take the trouble of putting 
many of the immaterial ineidents I have 
described into black and white, and am 
very ready to give up the dignity of my 
character as an historian to the censures of 
those who may be pleased on this account 
to reflect upon it: let them enjoy their 
great reflections on great events unenvied, 
and seek them elsewhere ; and let those 
only hope for any satisfaction or amuse- 
ment in my writings who look with more 
indifferent eyes on the surface of those 
splendid trifles, and pry less metaphysi- 
cally into the bottom of them, for it is to 
those only I write who prefer nature to 
gilding, truth to refinement, and have more 
pleasure in looking upon these great actors 
dressing and undressing than when they 
are representing their parts upon the pub- 
lic stage.”’ 


or to account for the great actions of great 
people always by great causes ; since the 
highest rank of people have as many and 
the same passions as the lowest ; and since 
the lowest have five senses, and none of 
the highest that I know of have six. I 
look upon the world, and every incident 
in it, to be produced as much from the 
same manner of thinking, as J do the ope- 
rations of kitchen-jacks and the finest 
repeating watches from the same laws of 
motion and the same rules of mechanism 





* In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. XIII. p. 443, instead of the latter clause, we 
find this :—‘‘ He distinguished himself with great zeal in-the late debates.against hiring 


auxiliaries and against the Gin Act.’’ 
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—the only difference is, a little coarser or 
finer wheels. The intrigues of courts and 
private families are still the same game, 
and played with the same cards, the dis- 
parity in the skill of the gamesters in each 
equally great ; there are excellently good 


and execrably bad, and the only difference 
is their playing more or less deep, whilst 
the cutting and shuffling, the dealing and 
the playing, is still the same, whether the 
stakes be halfpence or millions.’’ * 


We now proceed to select a few of the more leading characters described ; 
although had we had room we should also have added some less known, 
and not sketched by another pen. No more eminent person or of greater 
importance appeared at that time than the one now before us :— 


‘Mr. Pulteney he knew was a man of 
parts, but not to be depended upon : one 
capable of serving a minister, but more ca- 
pable of hurting him, from desiring only 
to serve himself. He was a man of most 
inflexible pride, immeasurable ambition, 
and so impatient ofany superiority that he 
grudged the power of doing good even to 
his benefactor, and envied the favour of the 
court to one who called him in to share it. 
He had as much lively ready wit as ever 
man was master of ; and was, before poli- 
tics soured his temper and engrossed his 
thoughts, the most agreeable and coveted 


companion of his time. He was naturally 
lazy, and continued so till he was out of 
employment: his resentment and eager- 
ness to annoy first taught him application, 
application gave him knowledge,f but 
knowledge did not give him judgment, nor 
experience prudence. He was changeable 
in his wishes, vehement in the pursuit of 
them, and dissatisfied in the possession. 
He had strong passions, was seldom sin- 
cere, but when they ruled him; cool and 
unsteady in his friendships, warm and 
immoveable in his hate; naturally not 
generous, and made less so by the influence 





* See also Lord Hervey’s Introduction to his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 1 to 4. In one place 
of his Memoirs (vol. i. p. 389) he says, ‘‘ There is one thing I cannot help remarking 
here, very different from the common style of memoir-writers, and that is, the difficulty 
and sometimes the impossibility of coming at truth, even for those who have, to all 
appearance, the best information ;’’ and then he gives an example of the contradictory 
statement given him on the same subject by the Queen and by Sir R. Walpole.—Rev. 

+ On Parliamentary oratory these are the observations, by one who was himself an 
orator, occasioned by a speech of Mr. Pulteney’s. ‘There was a languor in it that 
one almost always perceives in those speeches that have been so long preparing and 
compiling. Men of great talents and quick parts, who have a knowledge and readiness, 
a natural eloquence, a lively imagination, and a command of words, always in my 
opinion, which is founded on my observation, speak best upon the least preparation, 
supposing them masters of their subject ; for, besides their thinking with less vivacity 
and emotion on subjects they have often thought of, their growing tired of them and 
having their fancy palled by them, in these cases of preparation their memory works 
more than their invention, and they are hunting the cold scent of the one, instead of 
pursuing the warm scent of the other; and, as most orators warm others in the degree 
or in proportion to the degree in which they are warmed themselves, so they never 
can affect their audience so much with things they have thought of till they are 
unaffected with them themselves as they will with those which they utter at the time 
that they are most affected with them themselves, which is generally in the first con- 
ception of them. And it is from this cause that all good speakers, in my humble 
opinion, speak better on a reply than at any other time, though Sir R. Walpole on this 
occasion even in replying lost those advantages I have mentioned, for, as he knew 
beforehand all the arguments to which he was to answer this day, so his answer was 
as much prepared and thought of as those things to which he was to answer, and, to 
my ear at least, there was the same languor, and that same want of the vis vivida, 
which appeared in the performance of Mr. Pulteney, and which I have often heard 
both of them speak without wanting, and possess superior I think to any two men I 
ever heard, and at least equal I believe to any two men that ever had the gift of 
speech.’’ Of his father, Sir R. Walpole’s eloquence, Horace Walpole says, “ It was 
made for. use, and he never could shine but when it was necessary he should. He 
wanted art when he had no occasion for it, and never pleased but when he did more 
than please.’’ And he adds, ‘‘ How little he shone in formal ornamental eloquence, 
appeared from his speech at Sacheverell’s trial, which was the only written one, and 
perhaps the worst, he ever made.’’ See Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of George the 
Second, voli. p. 233.— Rev. 
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of a wife whose person he loved, but 
whose understanding and conduct neither 
had nor deserved his good opinion, and 
whose temper both he and every other 
body abhorred—a weak woman with all 
the faults of a bad man; of low birth, a 
lower mind, and the lowest manners, and 
without any one good, agreeable, or amiable 
quality but beauty.* It was very remark- 
able in Mr. Pulteney that he never liked the 
people with whom he acted chiefly in his 
public character, nor loved those with 
whom he passed his idler hours. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, with whom he was first 
leagued, he has often declared, both in 
public and in private, in conversation and 
in print, he never esteemed: and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, with whom he was afterwards 
engaged, neither he nor any other body 
could esteem. Lord Chesterfield and Mr. 
George Berkeley, with whom he lived in 
the most seeming intimacy, he mortally 
hated; but continued that seeming inti- 
macy long after he did so, merely from re- 
finement of pride, and an affectation of 
being blind to what nobody else could 
help seeing. They had both made love to 
his wife, and though I firmly believe both 
unsuccessfully, yet many were of a con- 
trary opinion ; for her folly, her vanity, 
her coquetry, had given her husband the 


same jealousy and the world the same sus- 
picion, as if she had gone all those lengths 
in private which her publicconduct, without 
one’s being very credulous, would naturally 
have led one to believe. Between Mr. 
Pulteney and Sir William Wyndham (the 
head of the Hanover Tories and his col- 
league in all public affairs) there was such 
a serious rivalry for reputation in oratory, 
interest with particulars, knowledge in 
business, popularity in the country, weight 
in Parliament, and the numbers of their 
followers, that the superior enmity they 
bore to men in power alone hindered that 
which they felt to oneanother from eclating. 
Lord Hervey lived in friendship and inti- 
macy with him many years, but the man- 
ner in which Mr. Pulteney broke with him 
shewed that his attachment there was not 
much deeper rooted in his heart than that 
artificial kindness he wore towards those 
who deserved no real affection at his hands. 
Those who though that Mr. Pulteney was 
never good humoured, pleasing, honour- 
able, friendly, and benevolent, knew him 
not early; those who never thought him 
otherwise, knew him not long: for no two 
men ever differed more from one another 
in temper, conduct, and character, than he 
from himself in the compass of a few 
years.”’ &c. 


Lord Bolingbroke has sat for his portrait to many eminent painters ; 
among others to Chesterfield, Walpole, and Coxe; in some the features 
are a little fainter than others, but the general resemblance is the same: 
all have preserved “the pride in the heart,” though some have softened 


“the defiance in the eye.” 


“As to Lord Bolingbroke’s general 
character, it was so mixed, that he cer- 
tainly had some qualifications that the 
greatest men might be proud of, and many 
which the worst would be ashamed of. 
He had fine talents, a natural eloquence, 
great quickness, a happy memory, and 
very extensive knowledge. But he was 
vain, much beyond the general run of 
mankind, timid, false, injudicious, and 
ungrateful, elate and insolent in power, 
dejected and servile in disgrace. Few 
people ever believed him without being de- 
ceived, or trusted him without being be- 
trayed. He was one to whom prosperity 
was no advantage, and adversity no in- 
struction. He had brought his affairs to 


that pass that he was almost as much dis- 
tressed in his private fortune as desperate 
in his political views, and was upon such 
a foot in the world that no king would 
employ him, no party support him, and 
few particulars defend him. His enmity 
was the contempt of those he attacked, 
and his friendship a weight and reproach 
to those he adhered to. Those who were 
most partial to him could not but allow 
that he was ambitious without fortitude, 
and enterprising without resolution ; that 
he was fawning without insinuation, and 
insincere without art; that he had ad- 
mirers without friendship, and followers 
without attachment, parts without pro- 
bity, knowledge without conduct, and ex- 





* Anna Maria Gumley.—Pope has given her a niche in his Satiric Fables as “ Pul- 
teney’s wife ;’’ and Sir C. H. Williams says, ‘‘ Pulteney, in becoming Lord Bath, 





trucked the fairest fame 


For a right honourable name 
To call his vixen by.”’ 


And afterwards he calls her ‘‘ Bath’s ennobled doxy,’’ &c.—-Rev. 
Cc 
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perience without judgment. This was 
certainly his character and situation ; but, 
since it is the opinion of the wise, the 
speculative, and the learned, that most 
men are born with the same propensities, 
actuated by the same passions, and con- 
ducted by the same original principles, 
and differing only in the manner of pur- 
suing the same ends, I shall not so far 


chime in with the bulk of Lord Boling- 
broke’s contemporaries as to pronounce 
he had more failings than any man ever 
had ; but it is impossible to see all that 
is written, and hear all that is said of him, 
and not allow that, ifhe had not a worse 
heart than the rest of mankind, at least 
he must have had much worse luck,’’ &c. 


As this illustrious and unhappy man disappears behind the clouds of 
misfortune which he had raised by the violence of his passions and the 
unguardedness of his temper, his more prosperous rival appears shining 


in the beams of royal favour. 


“Tt will not be necessary to say much 
on the character of Sir Robert Walpole ; 
the following work will demonstrate his 
abilities in business and his dexterity in 
Courts and Parliaments to have been much 
superior to his contemporaries. He had 
a strength of parts equal to any advance- 
ment, a spirit to struggle with any diffi- 
culties, a steadiness of temper immoveable 
by any disappointments. He had great 
skill in figures, the nature of the funds, 
and the revenue ; his first application was 
to this branch of knowledge; but as he 
afterwards rose to the highest posts of power, 
and continued longer there than any first 
minister in this country since Lord Burgh- 
ley ever did, he grew, of course, con- 
versant with all the other parts of govern- 
ment, and very soon equally able in trans- 
acting them: the weight of the whole 
administration lay on him; every project 
was of his forming, conducting, and ex- 
ecuting: from the time of making the 
Treaty of Hanover, all the foreign as well 
as domestic affairs passed through his 
hands: and, considering the little assist- 
ance he received from subalterns, it is 
incredible what a variety and quantity of 
business he dispatched ; but, as he had 
infinite application and long experience, 
so he had great method and a prodigious 
memory, with a mind and spirit that were 
indefatigable: and without every one of 
these natural as well as acquired advan- 
tages it would indeed have been impos- 
sible for him to go through half what he 
undertook. No man ever was blessed 
with a clearer head, a truer or quicker 
judgment, or a deeper insight into man- 
kind ; he knew the strength and weakness 
of every body he had to deal with, and 
how to make his advantage of both ; he 
had more warmth of affection and friend- 
ship for some particular people than one 
could have believed it possible for any 
one who had been so long raking in the 
dirt of mankind to be capable of feeling 
for so worthless a species of animals. One 
should naturally have imagined that the 
contempt and distrust he must have had 


for the species in gross would have given 
him at least an indifference and distrust 
towards every particular. Whether his 
negligence of his enemies, and never 
stretching his power to gratify his resent- 
ment of the sharpest injury, was policy or 
constitution I shall not determine: but I 
do not believe anybody who knows these 
times will deny that no minister ever was 
more outraged, or less apparently revenge- 
ful. Some of his friends, who were not 
unforgiving themselves, nor very apt to 
see imaginary faults in him, have con- 
demned this easiness in his temper as a 
weakness that has often exposed him to 
new injuries, and given encouragement to 
his adversaries to insult him with impu- 
nity. Brigadier Churchill, a worthy and 
good-natured, friendly and honourable man, 
who had lived Sir Robert’s intimate friend 
for many years, and through all the dif- 
ferent stages of his power and retirement, 
prosperity and disgrace, has often said, 
that Sir Robert Walpole was so little able 
to resist the show of repentance in those 
from whom he had received the worst 
usage, that a few tears and promises of 
amendment have often washed out the 
stains even of ingratitude. In all occur- 
rences, and at all times, and in all diffi- 
culties, he was constantly present and 
cheerful; he had very little of what is 
generally called insinuation, and with 
which people are apt to be taken for the 
present, without being gained; but no 
man ever knew better among those he had 
to deal with who was to be had, on what 
terms, by what methods, and how the 
acquisition would answer. He was not 
one of those projecting systematical great 
geniuses who are always thinking in 
theory, and are above common practice : 
he had been too long conversant in busi- 
ness not to know that in the fluctuation of 
human affairs and variety of accidents to 
which the best concerted schemes are 
liable, they must often be disappointed 
who build on the certainty of the most 
probable events; and therefore seldom 
turned his thoughts to the provisional 
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warding off future evils which might or 
might not happen; or the scheming of 
remote advantages, subject to so many 
intervening crosses; but always applied 
himself to the present occurrence, studying 
and generally hitting upon the properest 
method to improve what was favourable, 
and the best expedient to extricate him- 
self out of what was difficult. There never 
was any minister to whom access was so 
easy and so frequent, nor whose answers 
were more explicit. He knew how to 
oblige when he bestowed, and not to shock 
when he denied; to govern without op- 


pressing, and conquer without triumph. 
He pursued his ambition without curbing 
his pleasures, and his pleasures without 
neglecting his business; he did the latter 
with ease, and indulged himself in the 
other without giving scandal or offence.* 
In private life, and to all who had any 
dependence upon him, he was kind and 
indulgent ; he was generous without os- 
tentation, and an economist without pe- 
nuriousness ; not insolent in success, nor 
irresolute in distress ; faithful to his friends, 
and not inveterate to his foes,’’ &c. 


The character of Lord Chesterfield is considered, and justly, not to be 
drawn, either in person or in mind, by Lord Hervey in these Memoirs, so 
forcibly as by others of his contemporaries, to whose more faithful re- 
semblance the reader should refer ; and we must remark that the noble 
author seldom errs on the side of panegyric. 


‘‘ When first the King came to the 
crown, Lord Chesterfield was thought to 
have interest. The accident of his being 
in waiting at that time as lord of his bed- 
chamber gave him that appearance of 
interest to those who judge of courts by 
appearances; and his having been long a 
declared enemy of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
made the speculative part of the world 
conclude it. Lord Chesterfield was al- 
lowed by everybody to have more con- 
versable entertaining table-wit tflan any 
man of his time; his propensity to ri- 
dicule, in which he indulged himself with 
infinite humour and no distinction, and 
with inexhaustible spirits and no discre- 


tion, made him sought and feared, likedand 
not loved, by most of his acquaintance. 
No sex, no relation, no rank, no power, 
no profession, no friendship, no obliga- 
tion, was a shield from those pointed, 
glittering weapons that seemed to shine 
only to a stander-by, but cut deep in 
those they touched. All his acquaintances 
were indifferently the objects of his satire, 
and served promiscuously to feed that 
voracious appetite for abuse that made 
him fall on everything that came in his 
way, and treat every one of his com- 
panions in rotation at the expense of the 
rest. IT remember two lines in a satire of 
Boileau’s that fit him exactly :— 


Mais c’est un petit fou qui se croit tout permis, 
Et qui pour un bon mot va perdre vingt amis. 


And as his lordship, for want of principle, 
often sacrificed his character to his in- 
terest, so by these means he as often, for 
want of prudence, sacrificed his interest 
to his vanity. With a person as disagree- 
able as it was possible for a human figure 
to be without being deformed, he affected 
following many women of the first beauty 
and the most in fashion; and, if you 
would have taken his word for it, not 
without success; whilst in fact and in 
truth, he never gained any one above the 
venal rank of those whom an Adonis or a 
Vulcan might be equally well with, for an 
equal sum of money. He was very short, 
disproportioned, thick, and clumsily made ; 
had a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, 
with black teeth, and a head big enough for 


a Polyphemus. One Ben Ashurst,who said 
few good things, though admired for 
many, told Lord Chesterfield once, that 
he was like a stunted giant,—which was 
a humourous idea, and really apposite. 
Such a thing would disconcert Lord 
Chesterfield as much as it would have 
done anybody who had neither his wit nor 
his assurance on other occasions; for 
though he could attack vigorously, he 
could defend but weakly, his quickness 
never showing itself in reply any more 
than his understanding in argument. Part 
of the character which Bishop Burnet 
gives of his grandfather, the Marquis of 
Halifax, seems to be a prophetic descrip- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield,—at least he has 
an hereditary title to it:—‘ The liveliness 


* The note of the Editor says, this is not exact. In the 4th line quote! from Pope 
there is asad misprint of incumbent for uncumber'd. 


Seen him, wncumber’d with the venal tribe..—Rev. 
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of Lord Halifax’s imagination (says the 
Bishop) was always too hard for his judg- 
ment: a severe jest was preferred by him 
to all arguments whatsoever, and if he 
could find a new jest, to make what even 
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he himself had suggested in counsel just 
before seem ridiculous, he could not hold, 
but would study to raise the credit of his 
wit, though it made others call his judg- 
ment in question.’ ’’ 


The next character we select is that of Lord Townshend. 


‘* No man was ever a greater slave to 
his passions than Lord Townshend ; few 
had ever less judgment to poise his pas- 
sions, none ever listened less to that little 
they had. He was rash in his undertak- 
ings, violent in his proceedings, haughty in 
his carriage, brutal in his expressions, and 
cruel in his disposition ; impatient of the 
least contradiction, and as slow to pardon 
as he was quick to resent. He was so 
captious that he would often take offence 
when nobody meant to give it ; and, when 
he had done so, was too obstinate in such 
jealousies, though never so lightly founded, 
to see his error, and too implacable ever 
to forgive those against whom they were 
conceived. He was much more tenacious 
of his opinion than of his word ; for the one 
he never gave up, and the other he seldom 
kept: anybody could get promises from 
him, but few could prevail with him to 
perform them. It was as difficult to make 
him just as to make him reasonable, and 
as hard to obtain anything of him as to 
convince him. He was blunt without 
being severe, and false without being art- 
ful; for, when he designed to be most so, 
he endeavoured to temper the natural in- 
solence of his behaviour with an affected 
affability, which sat so ill upon him that 
the insinuating grin he wore upon those 
occasions was more formidable than his 
severest frown, and put anybody to whom 
he pretended friendship more upon their 
guard than those to whom he professed 
enmity. He had been so long in business 
that, notwithstanding his slow, blundering 
capacity, he might have got through the 


routine of his employment if he had not 
thought himself as much above that part 
of a statesman as all mankind thought any 
other above him. He loved deep schemes 
and extensive projects, and affected to 
strike what is commonly called great 
strokes in politics—things which, consi- 
dering the nature of our government, a 
wise minister would be as incapable of 
concerting, without the utmost necessity, 
as Lord Townshend would have been of 
executing them, if there was a necessity. 
He had been the most frequent speaker in 
the House of Lords for many years, and 
was as little improved as if there had been 
no room for it. Those who were most 
partial to him (or rather, those who pre- 
tended to be so whilst he was in power) 
would not deny that he talked ill, but used 
to say he undertalked his capacity,—that 
his conception was much superior to his 
utterance, and that he made a much better 
figure in private deliberations than in public 
debates. But when he lost his interest 
at court he lost these palliatives for his 
dullness in the world, and people were 
as ready then to give up his understanding 
as they had formerly been to give up his 
oratory. He either conferred fewer obli- 
gations, or met with more ingratitude, than 
any man that ever had been so long at the 
top of an administration, for when he re- 
tired he went alone, and as universally 
unregretted as unattended. These Me- 
moirs are such a medley, that nothing can 
properly be called foreign to them ; and for 
that reason I shall here insert a little epi- 
gram on Lord Townshend’s disgrace :— 


With such a head and such a heart, 
If Fortune fails to take thy part, 
And long continues thus unkind, 
She must be deaf, as well as blind ; 
And, quite reversing every rule, 

Nor see the knave, nor hear the fool. 


We shall here bring the two great memoir-writers in juxta-position in 
their respective character of Mr. Pelham, so long a leading statesman 
and minister in his brother’s (the Duke of Newcastle’s) administration. 


‘“‘Mr. Pelham,’’ says Lord Hervey, 
‘*the Duke of Newcastle’s only brother, 
was strongly attached to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and more personally beloved by 
him than any man in England. He was 


a gentleman-like sort of a man, of very 
good character, with moderate parts, in 





the secret of every transaction, which, 
added to long practice, made him at last, 
though not a bright speaker, often a use- 
ful one ; and by the means of a general 
affability he had fewer enemies than com- 
monly falls to the share of one in so high 
a rank,’’ 
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In this little portrait the general features are well marked, and the 
colours clear; while it is not disproportioned in detail to the weight or 
importance of the character described. When this same person was again 
to sit for his portrait, it was to the son of that great minister whom he 
acknowledged as his master in politics, and to whose power he succeeded 
when a factious junction of parties drove him from the helm he had so 
long held with steadiness and success.* In 1754 Horace Walpole summed 
up the character of the same person, just as his long and laborious life 
had arrived at its close, and when his voice was no more to be heard 
within the walls of a house that had for many successive years listened to 





him with the attention and respect due to his character and talents. 


‘* These were the last occurrences in the 
life of that fortunate minister, Henry 
Pelham, who had surmounted every diffi- 
culty but the unhappiness of his own 
temper. The fullness of his power had 
only contributed to heighten his peevish- 
ness. He supplied the deficiencies of 
genius by affected virtues; he had re- 
moved suspicion by treachery, and those 
of whom he was jealous by protesting or 
administering to the jealousies of his bro- 
ther, but the little arts by which he had 
circumvented greater objects were not ap- 
plicable even to his own little passions. 
He enjoyed the plenitude of his ministry 
but a short time, and that short period 
was a scene of fretfulness. He had made 
a journey to Scarborough in the summer 
for scorbutic complaints, but, receiving 
little benefit from a short stay, and being 
banqueted much on the road, he returned 
with his blood more disordered. It pro- 
duced a dangerous boil, which was once 
thought cured ; but he relapsed onthe 3rd 
of March, and died on the 6th, aged near 
61. It would be superfluous to add much 
to the characters already given of him in 
the former part of these Memoirs. Thus 
much may be said with propriety. His 


abilities, I mean parliamentary, and his 
eloquence, cleared up, and shone with 
much greater force after his power was 
established. He laid aside his doubting 
plausibility, which had at once raised and 
depreciated him, and assumed a spirit and 
authority that became him well. Con- 
sidering how much he had made it a point 
to be a minister, and how much his parti- 
zans had proclaimed him the only man 
worthy of being minister, he ought to have 
conferred greater benefits on his country. 
He had reduced the interest and a part of 
the national debt ; these were his services. 
He had raised the name of the King, but 
he had never valued his authority. He 
concluded an ignominious peace, but the 
circumstances of the times made it be 
thought, and perhaps it was, desirable. 
The desertion of a King in the height of a 
rebellion, from jealousy of a man with 
whom he soon after associated against 
some of the very men who had deserted 
with him, will be a lasting blot on his 
name. Let it be remembered as long, that 
though he first taught or experienced uni- 
versal servility in Englishmen, yet he lived 
without abusing his power—and died 
poor.’’ 


We are told by a great poet to speak cautiously of kings and queens, 
and therefore we shall, in the following extracts, merely follow the steps 
of one to whom the freest access was given, and the most unreserved con- 


fidence bestowed. 


“ The Queen, by long studying and long 
experience of his (the King’s) temper, knew 
how to instil her own sentiments while she 
affected to receive his Majesty’s. She 
could appear convinced while she was 
controverting, and obedient whilst she was 
ruling; and by this means her dexterity 
and address made it impossible for any- 
body to persuade him what was truly his 
case—that whilst she was seemingly on 


every occasion giving up her opinion and 
her will to his, she was always in reality 
turning his opinion and bending his will 
to hers. She managed this deified image 
as the heathen priests used to do the ora- 
cles of old, when, kneeling and prostrate 
before the altars of a pageant god, they 
received with the greatest devotion and 
reverence those directions in public which 
they had before instilled and regulated in 





* In Walpole’s Memoirs of George the Second, pp. 232—236, is a long and elabo- 
rate parallel between Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pelham, but too long to extract. 


—Rev. 
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private. And, as these idols consequently 
were only propitious to the favourites of 
the augurers, so nobody who had not tam- 
pered with our chief priestess ever received 
a favourable answer from our god. Storms 
and thunder greeted every votary that 
entered the temple without her protec- 
tion,—calms and sunshine those who ob- 
tained it. The King himself was so little 
sensible of this being his case that one 
day, enumerating the people who had go- 
verned this country in other reigns, he 
said—Charles the First was governed by 
his wife; Charles the Second by his mis- 
tresses ; King James by his priests ; King 


William by his men—and Queen Anne by 
her women—favourites. His father, he 
added, had been by auybody that could 
get at him. And, at the end of this com- 
pendious history of our great and wise 
monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, tri- 
umphant air, he turned about, smiling, to 
one of his auditors, and asked him— And 
who do they say governs now?’ Whether 
this is a true or a false story of the King, 
I know not, but it was currently reported 
and generally believed. The following 
verses will serve for a specimen of the 
strain in which the libels, satires, and 
lampoons of these days were composed :— 


You may strut, dapper George,* but ’t will all be in vain, 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you that reign,— 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then, if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’’ 


In another place Walpole, on the same subject of the Queen’s influence, 


observes— 


‘¢ The Queen, by frequently inculcating 
her doctrine, had in five years changed 
his Majesty’s first plan of government. 


His design at his first accession to the 
throne was certainly, as Boileau says of 
Louis the Fourteenth— 


Seul, sans ministre, 4 ]’example des Dieux, 
Faire toute par sa main et voir tout de ses yeux. 


He intended to have all his ministers in 
the nature of clerks, not to give advice, 
but to receive orders ; and proposed, what 
by experiment he found impracticable, to 
receive applications and distribute favours 
through no principal channel, but to hear 
from all quarters, and employ indifferently 
in their several callings those who by their 
stations would come under the denomina- 
tion of ministers. But it was very plain, 
from what I have just now related from 
the King’s own lips, as well as from many 
other circumstances in his present con- 
duct, that the Queen had subverted all his 
notions and schemes, and fully possessed 
his Majesty with an opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary, from the nature of 
the English government, that he should 
have but one minister; and that it was 
equally necessary, from Sir Robert’s su- 
perior abilities, that he should be that one. 
But this work, which she now saw com- 
pleted, had been the work of long time, 
much trouble, and great contrivance; for 
though, by a superiority of understanding, 
thorough knowledge of his temper, and 


much patience in her own, she could work 
him by degrees to any point where she 
had a mind to drive him, yet she was forced 
to do it often by slow degrees, and with 
great caution ; for, as he was infinitely 
jealous of being governed, he was never to 
be led but by invisible reins ; neither was 
it ever possible for her to make him adopt 
her opinion but by instilling her senti- 
ments in such a manner as made him think 
they rose originally from himself. She 
always at first gave in to all his notions, 
though never so extravagant, and made him 
imagine any change she wrought in them 
to be an after-thought of his own. To 
contradict his will directly was always the 
way to strengthen it ; and to labour to 
convince, was to confirm him. Besides 
all this, he was excessively passionate, and 
his temper upon those occasions was a sort 
of iron reversed, for the hotter it was, the 
harder it was to bend, and if ever it was 
susceptible of any impression,. or capable 
of being turned, it was only when it was 
quite cool,’’ &c. 


The King is described as bringing into the character of a King of Eng- 





* It is said George the Second was very short. One of the lampoons describes the 
pleasure with which he received Mr. (Lord) Edgecumbe, who was very dow in stature— 
Rejoiced to find within his court 
One shorter than himself !—Rerv. 
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land a considerable admixture of the electorate of Hanover. 


Duke of Richmond asked the King 
Lord Scarborough, it is said, — 


‘‘ The king was not averse to granting 
his request, any further than he was al- 
ways averse to giving anything to anybody. 
Many ingredients concurred to form this 
reluctance in his Majesty to bestowing. 
One was that, taking all his notions from 
a German measure, he thought every man 
who served him in England overpaid ; 
another was, that while employments were 
vacant he saved the salary ; but the most 
prevalent of all was—his never having the 
least inclination to vblige. I do not 
believe there ever lived a man to whose 
temper benevolence was so absolutely a 
stranger. It was a sensation that, I dare 
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When the 
that he might immediately succeed 


say, never accompanied any one act of his 
power; so that whatever good he did was 
either extorted from him, or was the ad- 
ventitious effect of some self-interested act 
of policy : consequently, if any seeming 
favour he conferred ever obliged the re- 
ceiver, it must have been because the man 
on whom it fell was ignorant of the motives 
from which the giver bestowed. I re- 
member Sir R. Walpole saying once, in 
speaking to me of the King, that to talk 
with him of compassion, consideration of 
past services, charity, and bounty, was 
making use of words that with him had no 
meaning,’’ &c. 


The Queen, it appears, was not more addicted to giving than her royal 
husband: nor did they seem to feel that those who had contributed to their 


pleasures had a right to their bounty. 


“The Queen’s predominant passion was 
pride,* and the darling pleasure of her soul 
was power ; but she was forced to gratify 
the one and gain the other, as some people 
do health, by a strict and painful régime, 
which few besides herself could have had 
patience to support or resolution to adhere 
to. She was at least sevea or eight hours 
téte-a-téte with the King every day, during 
which time she was generally saying what 
she did not think, assenting to what she 


did not believe, and praising what she did 
not approve; for they were seldom of the 
same opinion, and he was too fond of his 
own for her ever at first to dare to con- 
trovert it. . . . She used to give him her 
opinion as jugglers do a card, by changing 
it imperceptibly, and making him believe 
he held the same with that he first pitched 
upon; but that which made these ¢éte-a- 
tétes seem heaviest was that he neither 
liked reading nor being read to (unless it 








* The Queen’s treatment of old Horace Walpole has in some parts of it we have 
heard been paralleled in more recent times. Horace Walpole, though his brother 
made him vote against the Three per Cents, did it with so ill a grace, and talked against 
his own conduct so strongly and frequently to the Queen, that her Majesty had him at 
present in little more esteem or favour than the Duke of Newcastle. She told him, 
because he had some practice in oratory, and was employed in foreign affairs, that he 
began to think he understood everything better than any one else, and that it was 
really quite new his setting himself up to understand the revenue, money matters, and 
the House of Commons better than his brother. ‘‘ What are you,’’ said the Queen, 
‘¢ without your brother? Or what are you all, but a rope of sand, that would crumble 
away in little grains, one after another, if it was not for him?” And whenever Horace 
had been with her speaking on these subjects, besides telling Lord Hervey, whenever 
he came to her, how like an opiniative fool Horace had talked upon them, she used to 
complain of his silly laugh hurting her ears, and his dirty, sweaty body offending her 
nose, as if she never had the two senses of hearing and smelling in all her acquaintance 
with poor Horace till he had talked for the Three per Cents. Sometimes she used to 
cough, and pretend to retch as if she was ready to vomit with talking of his dirt, and 
would often bid Lord Hervey open the window to purify the room of the stink Horace 
had left behind him, and call the pages to burn scents to get it out of the hangings. 
She told Lord Hervey too, she believed Horace had a hand in the Craftsman, for that 
once, warmed in disputing on this Three per Cent. affair, he had more than hinted it to 
her ; that he guessed her reason for being so zealous against this scheme was her having 
money herself in the stocks. See vol. ii. p. 323 for some further account of Horace 
Walpole, and in vol i. p. 323 he is called, with all his defects, certainly a good treaty 
dictionary, to which his brother often referred for facts necessary for him to be in- 
formed of, and of which he was capable of making good use; but to hear Horace 
talk was listening to a rhapsody that was never coherent, and often totally unin- 
telligible.-—Rerv. 
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was tosleep). She was forced like a spider 
to spin out of her own bowels all the conver- 
sation with which the fly was taken. How- 
ever to all this she submitted for the sake 
of power, and for the reputation of having 
it ; for the vanity of being thought to pos- 
sess what she desired was equal to the 
pleasure of the possession itself. But, 
either for the appearance or the reality, she 
knew it was absolutely necessary to have 
interest in her husband, as she was sensi- 
ble that interest was the measure by which 
people would always judge of her power. 
Her every thought, word, and act there- 
fore tended and was calculated to preserve 
her influence there; to him she sacrificed 
her time; for him she mortified her in- 


clinations ; she looked, spake, and breathed 
but for him, like a weathercock to every 
capricious blast of his uncertain temper, 
and governed him (if such influence so 
gained can'bear the name government), by 
being as great a slave to him that ruled as 
any other wife could be to a man who 
ruled her. For all the tedious hours she 
spent then in watching him whilst he slept, 
orthe heavier task of entertaining him whilst 
he was awake, her single consolation was 
in reflecting she had power, and that peo- 
ple in coffee-houses and rwelles were say- 
ing, she governed this country, without 
knowing how dear the government of it 
cost her.’’ &c. 


To possess the confidence, and imperceptibly to sway the conduct of the 





King was the main object of the Queen’s life, as the necessary foundation of 
all the political power she was so anxious to acquire and maintain ; but 
she went much further than is here described in her submission ; and, to 
use the words of the Editor, “she condescended to compliances with the 
king’s temper and passions that cannot be palliated.” These, however, we 
must leave the reader to consider for himself, when he meets with them, as 
he will do in the further pages of the work; and only observe that some 
good proceeded from the evil, some national benefit weighed against the 
fearful humiliation, and it was better to be governed by the Queen upon the 


throne than by a mistress in the closet. When Sir R. Walpole took his 
leave of the Queen, previous to his accustomed journey into Norfolk, he 
stayed with her (this was in November, 1734) near two hours. 


‘« After inquiring much of the state of 
her health, and finding it very indifferent, 
he entreated her to take care of herself, 
and told her, ‘Madam, your life is of 
such consequence to your husband, to 
your children, to this country, and, in- 
deed, to many other other countries, that 
any neglect of your health is really the 
greatest immorality you can be guilty of. 
‘When one says these sort of things in 
general to princes, I know, Madam, they 
must sound like flattery; but consider 
particular circumstances, and your Majesty 
will quickly find what I say to be strictly 
true. Your Majesty knows that this 
country is entirely in your hands—that 
the fondness the King has for you, the 
opinion he has of your affection, and the 
regard he has for your judgment, are the 
only reins by which it is possible to re- 
strain the natural violences of his temper, 
or to guide him through any part where 
he is wanted to go. Should any accident 
happen to your Majesty, who can tell into 
what hands he would fall—who can tell 
what would become of him, of your 
children, and of us all? Some woman, 
your Majesty knows, would govern him, 
for the company of men he cannot bear. 


Who knows who that woman would be, 
or what she would be? She might be 
avaricious; she might be profuse; she 
might be ambitious ; she might, instead of 
extricating him out of many difficulties 
(like her predecessor), lead him into many, 
and add those of her own indiscretions to 
his. Perhaps from interested views for her- 
self and her own children (if she happened 
to have any), or from the natural and al- 
most universal hatred that second mar- 
riages bear to all the consequences of a 
first, she might blow up the father against 
the son, irritate the son against the 
father, the brothers against one another, 
and might add to this the ill-treatment and 
oppressionZof the sisters, who, with their 
youth and bloom worn off, without hus- 
bands, without fortunes, without friends, 
and without a mother, might, with all the 
éclat of their birth, and the grandeur of 
their education, end their lives as much 
objects of pity as they began them objects 
ofenvy. To these divisions in the palace 
the natural consequences would be di- 
visions in the kingdom; and what the 
consequences of those would be it is much 
more terrible to think of than difficult to 
foresee.’ ’” 


To the Queen’s complimentary answer to the minister, he assures her — 
2 
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“**T can do nothing without you. What- 
ever my industry and watchfulness for 
your interest and welfare suggest, it is 
you must execute. You, Madam, are the 
sole mover of this court; whenever your 
hand stops everything must stand still ; 
and whenever that spring is changed the 
* whole system and every inferior wheel 
must be changed too. If I can boast of 
any success in carrying on the King’s af- 
fairs, it isa success, I am very free to own, 
I never could have had but by the media- 
tion of your Majesty; for, if I have had 
the merit of giving any good advice to the 


King, all the merit of making him take it, 
Madam, is entirely your own ; and so 
much so, that I not only never did do any- 
thing without you, but I know I never 
could ; and if this country have the mis- 
fortune to lose your Majesty, I should find 
it as impossible, divested of your as- 
sistance, to persuade the King into any 
measure he does not like, as whilst we 
have the happiness of possessing your 
Majesty, any minister would find it to 
persuade him into a step which you did 
not approve.’ ”’ 


The history of the Prince of Wales, if not the most important, is cer- 
tainly the most curious and extraordinary, in the whole history of court 
disclosures ; no one, we believe, has related it so fully as Lord Hervey. 


“The Prince’s character at his first 
coming over, though little more respect- 
able, seemed much more amiable than, 
upon his opening himself further and being 
better known, it turned out to be; for 
though there appeared nothing in him to 
be admired, yet there seemed nothing in 
him to be hated—neither anything great 
nor anything vicious; his behaviour was 
something that gained one’s good wishes, 
though it gave one no esteem for him; 
for his best qualities, whilst they prepos- 
sessed one the most in his favour, always 
gave one a degree of contempt for him at 
the same time; his carriage, whilst it 
seemed engaging to those who did not 
examine it, appearing mean to those who 
did, for though his manners had the show 
of benevolence from a good deal of natural 
or habitual civility, yet his cajoling every- 
body, and almost in an equal degree, made 
those things which might have been 





thought favours, if more judiciously or 
sparingly bestowed, lose all their weight. 
He carried this affectation of general 
benevolence so far, that he often conde- 
scended below the character of a prince ; 
and, as people attributed this familiarity to 
popular, and not particular, motives, so it 
only lessened their respect, without in- 
creasing their good will, and, instead of 
giving them good impressions of his hu- 
manity, only gave them ill ones of his 
sincerity. He was, indeed, as false as his 
capacity would allow * him to be, and was 
more capable in that walk than in any other, 
never having the least hesitation, from prin- 
ciple or fear of future detection, in telling 
any lie that served his present purpose. 
He had a much weaker understanding, 
and if possible a more obstinate temper, 
than his father; that is, more tenacious 
of opinions he had once formed, though 
less capable of ever forming right ones. 





* The Prince was not without talents in his way. There is a little French song by 


him, beginning, 


Venez, mes cheres deesses, 
Venez, calmer mon chagrin ; 
Aidez, mes belles princesses, 
A le noyer dans le vin. 
Poussons cette douce ivresse, 
Jusqu’ au milieu de la nuit, 
Et n’ecoutons que la tendresse, 
D’un charmant vis-a-vis, &c. 


It was addressed to those ladies who were to act with him in the Judgment of Paris, 


&c. The second stanza is as follows: 


Quand le chagrin me devore, 
Vite a table je me mets, 
Loin des objets que j’abhorre, 
Avec joie je trouve la paix ; 
Peu d’amis, restes d’un naufrage, 
Je rassemble autour de moi, 
Et je me ris de l’etalage 
Qu’a chez lui toujours un roi, &c. 


See Walpole’s Memoirs of George the Second, vol. i. p. — 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 
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Had he bad one grain of merit at the bot- 
tom of his heart, one should have had 
compassion for him in the situation to 
which his miserable poor head soon reduced 
him: for his case in short was this :—he 
had a father that abhorred him, a mother 
that despised him, sisters that betrayed 
him, a brother set up against him, and a 
set of servants that neglected him, and 
were neither of use, nor capable of being 
of use to him, nor desirous of being so. 
Dodington, who governed hin: at present, 
was afraid of having him quite reconciled 
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to the King, or quite broke with him, fore- 
seeing that in either of these situations 
the Prince would inevitably be taken out 
of his hands. In the one he would be 
governed by his mother, and consequently 
by Sir Robert Walpole ; in the other by 
Pulteney, Lord Chesterfield, or Lord Car- 
teret, who, as heads of the party, could 
never have submitted to act a subordinate 
part to Mr. Dodington, whom no man but 
himself would have thought of a rank 
above them.’’ * 


Lord Hervey continues lis narrative—whether justly or not we cannot 
judge, only observing that no over could be expected to speak fairly of 


his rival. 


‘*And when I have mentioned his 
[the Prince’s] temper, it is the single ray 
of light I can throw on his character to 
gild the otherwise universal blackness that 
belongs to it; and it is surprising how 
any character, made up of so many con- 
tradictions, should never have had the 
good fortune to have stumbled (par contre- 
coup, at least) upon any one virtue. But 
as every vice has its opposite vice as well 
as its opposite virtue, so this heap of in- 
iguily, to complete at once its uniformity 
in vice in general, as well as its contradic- 
tions in particular vices, like variety of 
poisons,—whether hot or cold, sweet or 
bitter,—was still poison, and had never 
an antidote. The contradictions he was 
made up of were these :—He was at once 
both false and sincere; he was false by 
principle, and sincere from weakness, 
trying always to disguise the truths he 
ought not to have concealed, and from his 
levity discovering those he ought never to 
have suffered to escape him ; so that he 
never told the truth when he pretended to 
confide, and was for ever telling the most 
improper and dishonest truths when any- 
body else had confided in him. He was 
at once both lavish and avaricious, and al- 
ways both in the wrong place, and without 
the least ray of either of the virtues often 
concomitant with these vices; for he was 
profuse without liberality, and avaricious 
without economy. He was equally ad- 
dicted to the weakness of making many 
friends and many enemies, for there was 
nobody too low or too bad for him to 


for him to betray. He desired without 
love, could laugh without being pleased, 
and weep without being grieved; for 
which reason his mistresses never were 
fond of him, his companions never pleased 
with him, and those he seemed to com- 
miserate never relieved by him. When 
he aimed at being merry in company, it 
was in so tiresome a manner that his mirth 
was to real cheerfulness what wet wood is 
to a fire,—that damps the flame it is 
brought to feed. His irresolution would 
make him take anybody’s advice who hap- 
pened to be with him; so that jealousy of 
being thought to be influenced (so preva- 
lent in weak people, and consequently 
those who are most influenced,) always 
made him say something depreciating to 
the next comer of him that advised him 
last. With these qualifications, true to 
nobody, and seen through by everybody, 
it is easy to imagine nobody had any re- 
gard for him: what regard, indeed, was it 
possible anybody could have for a man 
who had no truth in his words, no justice 
in his inclination, no integrity in his com- 
merce, no sincerity in his professions, no 
stability in his attachments, no sense in 
his conversation, no dignity in his beha- 
viour, and no judgment in his conduct ? 
Neither the Queen nor Princess Caroline 
loved the Prince, and yet both of them 
had by fits a reste of management for his 
character, which made them, though they 
were very ready to allow a!] his bad quali- 
ties, mix now and then some good ones, 
which he had very little pretence to. 





court, nor nobody too great or too good They used to say that he was not sucha 








* “Whenever the Prince was in a room with the King, it put one in mind of stories 
one has heard of ghosts that appear to part of the company and are invisible to the 
rest ; and in this manner, wherever the Prince stood, though the King passed him ever 
so often, or ever so near, it always seemed as if the King thought the place the Prince 
filled an empty space! ”’—Mem.i. 412. ‘ The King (says Walpole) had refused to pay 
what debts the Prince had left in Hanover.’?—Vid. Memoirs of George the Second, 
i. p. 72, and p. 87, where see what he says on the quarrel. The Queen narrowly pried 
into his private affairs. Princess Emily betrayed him, and Lord Bolingbroke and his 
party inflamed the quarrel. Hine ille lacryme.—Rev. 
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fool as one took him for; that he was 
not wise neither; that he could some- 
times be very amusing, though often very 
ennuyant; and that in everything he was 
made up of such odd contradictions, that 
he would do the meanest, the lowest, and 
the dirtiest things about money, and at 
other times the most generous ; that his 
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heart was like his head, both bad and good, 
and that he very often seemed to have worse 
heart than he really had, by being a knave 
when he only thought he was avoiding the 
character of being a dupe; and by doing 
things to people without reflecting enough 
on what he was doing to know he was 
hurting them so much as he really did.’, 


Little disposed as was the Queen to receive any favourable impressions 
of the Prince, certainly Lord Hervey (who had some peculiar cause of 


enmity not ascertained) was not the person to suggest them. 


Queen, in one conversation, that— 


‘* There is the danger of the King’s days, 
somehow or other, being shortened by 
those profligate usurers who lend the 
Prince money upon these terms. I am 
sure, if I guess right, there are some who 
deal with the Prince for money payable at 
the King’s death with most extortionate 


He told the 


interest, who would want nothing but a fair 
opportunity to hasten the day of pay- 
ment ; and the King’s manner of exposing 
himself a thousand different ways would 
make it full as easy for these fellows to 
accomplish such a design as their con- 
science would to form it,” &c. 


Sir Robert Walpole’s opinion is not more favourable to the Prince’s 
character, unless, indeed, the portrait has been gone over by another hand. 


‘* What (in case of the King’s death) 
will be the Prince’s case ?—a poor, weak, 
irresolute, false, lying, dishonest, con- 
temptible wretch, that nobody loves, that 
nobody believes, that nobody will trust, 
and that will trust everybody by turns, 


and that everybody by turns will impose 
upon, betray, mislead, and plunder. And 
what will then become of this divided 
family, and this divided country, is too 
melancholy a prospect for one to admit a 
conjecture to paint it.” 


Lord H. hinted at the influence the Queen might have over him. 


“* Zounds, my Lord,’ interrupted Sir 
Robert very eagerly, ‘ he would tear the 
flesh off her bones with hot irons; the 
notion he has of her making his father do 
everything she has a mind to, and the 
father doing nothing the son has a mind 
to, joined to that rancour against his 
mother which those about her are con- 
tinually whetting, would make him use her 


worse than you or IJ can foresee. The 
resentment for the distinction she shews 
to you too, I believe, would not be for. 
gotten. Then the notion he has of her 
great riches, and the desire he would feel 
to be fingering them, would make him 
punish her, and punish her again, in order 
to make her buy her ease, till she had not 
a groat left.’ ”’ 


When the Prince demanded an increased income, family matters became 
worse, and family hatred more intense. 


‘¢ They neither of them (the Queen or 
Princess Caroline) made much ceremony 
of wishing, a hundred times a day, that 
the Prince might drop down dead of an 
apoplexy—the Queen cursing the hour of 
his birth, and the Princess Caroline de- 
claring she grudged him every hour he 
continued to breathe, and reproaching Lord 
Hervey with his weakness for having ever 
loved him, and being fool enough to think 


that he had been ever beloved by him, as 
well as being so great a dupe as to believe 
the nauseous beast (those were her words) 
cared for anybody but his own nauseous 
self—that he loved anything but money— 
that he was not the greatest liar that 
ever spoke—and would not put one arm 
about anybody’s neck to kiss them, 
and then stab them with the other if he 
could. * * *” 


Again we read, “ The Queen and Princess Caroline both hated the Prince 





at this time to a degree which cannot be credited or conceived by people 
who did not hear the names they called him, the character they gave him, 
the curses they lavished on him, and the fervour with which they both 
prayed every day for his death.”* On a rumour of the Prince wanting 





* When the King’s youngest daughter Louisa died, he said, ‘ This has been a fatal 
ear. I lost my eldest son; Lut I am glad of it,”’ &c. Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 


i, p. 227.—Rev. 
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to give up the electorate of Hanover for 100,000/. a-year,—“ The mean 
fool (interrupted the queen) ! the poor-spirited beast! I remember you 
laughed at me when I told you once this avaricious and sordid monster 
was so little able to resist taking a guinea on any terms, if he saw it before 
his nose, that if the Pretender offered him 500,000/. for the reversion of 
this crown, he would say, ‘Give me the money!’ What do you think 
now ?” &c. The farewell blessing from the queenly mother, which we 
are permitted to know (for much is suppressed), is as follows, and this 
we think will be sufficient :—“ My dear lord,” replied the queen, “ I will 
give it you under my hand, if you are in any fear of my relapsing, that 
my dear first-born is the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest 
canaille, and the greatest beast, in the whole world, and that I most 
heartily wish he was out of it !” 

This early and extraordinary hatred of both the parents to their son no 
one can fully explain. It went so far as even to propose to take from him 
the crown of England and give it to his brother. They kept him abroad as 
long as they could ; and Sir Robert Walpole told George the First “if he 
did not bring Prince Frederick over in his lifetime, he would never set foot 
on English ground.” This shows that the parental enmity was earlier 
than any conceivable reason can be assigned for it. The tree of evil first 
struck root in the soil of Hanover, though it spread its fatal branches and 
luxuriated afterwards on English ground. The curses sent forth by the 
parents’ lips kept returning, as they always do, to fill their unnatural home 
with additional sorrow and guilt; for the Prince had his revenge in per- 
petually disturbing his father’s government, till, in 1751, the joyful excla- 
mation was uttered, “ Fritz is dead!” There was one passage in Lord 
Hardwicke’s papers which led to great expectations of the discovery of the 
secret, but it has ended in a double disappointment. In his Diary are these 
remarkable words : “ Sir Robert Walpole informed me of certain passages 
between the King and himself, and between the Queen and Prince, of too 
high and secret a nature ever to be trusted to this narrative ; but from 
thence I found great reason to think that this unhappy difference between 
the King and Queen and his Royal Highness turned on some points of a 
more interesting and important nature than have hitherto appeared.” 
This dark and mysterious passage has not been explained by the fuller 
publication of Lord Hardwicke’s manuscripts. Mr. Croker, the editor of 
Hervey, thinks it may have related to the proposed separation of England 
and Hanover. We are more inclined to think it related to some personal 
and domestic circumstances of a painful nature, begetting what we have 
seen—hatred, contempt, insult, and alienation. 

We end with a short extract relating to the King. When Lord 
a and Lord Hervey once travelled ¢éte-d-téte from Rich- 
mond—- 


“‘ Their whole discourse was, how wn- borough both agreed, too, that notwith- 
amiable the King was, and how he con- standing those good qualities, which were, 





trived (notwithstanding he had some good 
qualities, which every body must esteem) 
to make it absolutely impossible for any 
body to love him: for example, they both 
agreed that the King certainly had per- 
sonal courage, that he was secret, and that 
he would not lie—though I remember, 
when I once said the last of these things 
to Sir Robert Walpole, he said, ‘ Not 
often’ —but Lord Hervey and Lord Scar- 





like most good qualities, very rare, and 
consequently very respectable, his Ma- 
jesty’s brusqueries to everybody by turns, 
whoever came near him, his never bestow- 
ing anything from favour, and often even 
disobliging those on whom he conferred 
benefits, made him so disagreeable to all 
his servants, that people could not stand 
the ridicule even of affecting to love him 
for fear of being thought his dupes; and 
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thus those whose interest it was to hide 
his faults, and support his character in the 
world, were often the very persons who 
hurt it most ; as people at a distance who 
railed at him might be thought to do it 
from ignorance or pique; whilst all his 
own servants giving him up in the manner 
it was the fashion to do, must be concluded 
by all the world to proceed from their 
thinking it impossible to conceal it, or 
from their hating him too much to desire 
it. What gave rise to this conversation 
was a thing (in the style of many his Ma- 
jesty uttered) which he had said that 
very day, at his dressing, before, at least, 
half-a.dozen people, upon Lord Hervey’s 
telling his Majesty that he believed he was 
very glad, after so long a session, to get a 
little fresh air in the country; to which 
his Majesty very naturally, but very im- 
politicly, replied, ‘Yes, my lord, I am 
very glad to be got away, for I have seen 
of late, in London, so many hungry faces 
every day, that I was afraid they would 
have eat meat last.’ The number of things 
of this kind he used to be perpetually 


saying would fill volumes if I were to re- 
count them all; for between those he 
affected to advance by way of showing his 
military bravery, and those which flowed 
naturally from his way of thinking and 
absolute incapacity of feeling, nobody 
could be with him an hour without hearing 
something of this kind that would give 
them an ill opinion of him for their lives. 
I once heard him say he would much 
sooner forgive anybody that had murdered 
a man, than anybody that cut down one 
of his oaks ; because an oak was so much 
longer growing to a useful size than a man, 
and, consequently, one loss would be 
sooner supplied than the other: and one 
evening, after a horse had run away, and 
killed himself against an iron spike, poor 
Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky the 
man who was upon him had received no 
hurt, his Majesty snapped her very short, 
and said, ‘Yes, I am very lucky, truly: 
pray where is the luck? I have lost a 
good horse, and I have got a booby of a 
groom still to keep,’ ’’ &c. 


Those who open these remarkable Memoirs will find in them much 
information on various matters, which we have not been able even to 


mention. 


In poetry they will see something in Pope, and something in 
Lady Mary Wortley, illustrated and explained. 
nication, on secret statesmanship, and backstairs influence. 


In politics much commu- 
They will be 


admitted even to the King’s cabinet and the Queen’s dressing-room. 
Apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt 





Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum, &c. 

They will see his Majesty employed in the troublesome task of managing 
his mistresses, and the queen in the no less arduous one of maintaining 
her power in Church and State, 

For hers the gospel is, and hers the law. 

They will be present at the nuptials of the Princess Royal with her 
‘¢ deformed dwarf and monkey,” the Prince of Orange. Then, turning to 
her sisters, they will see one virtuous princess in love with Lord Hervey, 
and the other dying for the Duke of Grafton. The histories of Miss Vane 
and Miss Howe will offer sad examples of the dangers of a court, to youth, 
beauty, and inexperience. ‘They may be present at the reluctant departure 
of Lady Suffolk, and the willing arrival of Madam Walmoden. They will 
dwell in a palace, where Lord Hervey was reckoned the most finished 
courtier, and afterwards in a church, where Clarke and Hoadley were the 
most orthodox prelates. Among the gilded and venal crowd that surrounds 
them, they will observe two persons conspicuous above all others for their 
talents and their power. One is Lord Bolingbroke, who is ever plotting 
treason, and the other Sir Robert Walpole, who is ever distributing bribes. 
They will see treachery and suspicion the sentinels at every door ; but at 
last they will cease to wonder how it is that every honest man and every 
virtuous woman seem to be removed from a place where the fatal taste of 
that ‘sweet nepenthe ”* sheds its lulling influence, which, once felt, not 
the strongest can resist, nor the most cautious elude, and he who drinks— 
wakes no more. 





* « Lulled with the sweet nepenthe of a court.”” Pope.—Rev, 
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Mr. Ursan, Temple, June 10. 

I AVAIL myself of the opportunity 
afforded me by a day or two of unex- 
pected leisure to forward you my an- 
swer to the Reply * which Sir F. 
Madden has made to my Remarks on 
his edition of Layamon. It is opened 
with the following observations : 


‘«Mr. Guest commences by quoting a 
passage from my Preface, in which I say, 

i —-— gg? writers of later date, as 
Tyrwhitt, Ellis, Ritson, Mitford, Campbell, 
Turner, and Conybeare, have severally com- 
mented on, or quoted from, Layamon’s poem, 
yet its peculiar value in a philological point of 
view appears to have remained but little known 
up to the time when the Society of Antiquaries 
determined on its publication.” 


‘‘ And I then proceed to state the heads 
of inquiry to be made, as to the author, 
and structure of his work. There is no- 
thing here but a simple statement of fact ; 
yet Mr. Guest, in reference to these words, 
says he shall ‘examine how far the result 
(qu. results) of Sir F. Madden’s labours 
are entitled to the praise of originality, 
which he thus claims for them.’ Now I 
claim here no originality, but I do claim 
the merit of having been the first to point 
out to the Anglo-Saxon Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries the peculiar philo- 
logical merits of Layamon’s poem, which 
occasioned its publication to be deter- 
mined on, in May, 1831; a date, it will 
be admitted, somewhat anterior to Mr. 
Guest’s book, which appeared only in 
1838.” 


I give the whole of this passage ex- 
actly as Sir F. Madden prints it, that 
there may be no possibility of mistake 
as to his meaning. Sir F. Madden 
exhibits much excited feeling at being 
charged by me with unfairness of quo- 
tation and general misrepresentation 
of my opinions. Yet, at the very 
commencement of his Reply, he cites a 
part of one of my quotations, and then 
“in reference to these words,” taunts 
me with drawing an unfounded infer- 
ence, while he has omitted the very sen- 
tence on which my inference was ground- 
ed. I hardly know what to say ina 
case like this. I will not use that 
“severity of language” which the oc- 
casion seems to call for; but I ask Sir 
F. Madden—it is in sorrow rather than 
in anger or in triumph—what good 
can he propose to himself ty misquo- 
tations such as these? The merely 





* Gent, Mag. June, 1848, p. 600. 


temporary advantages which result 
from them are surely more than coun- 
terbalanced by the discredit which 
must inevitably overtake the writer on 
their exposure. 

The extract which Sir F. Madden 
has given from my quotation would, if 
he had given the whole of such quota- 
tion, have been followed by the words, 


“Having premised thus much, it is requisite 
to turn to the work itself, and inquire, as far 
as we are able, 1, who was the author ; 2, from 
what sources his work was compiled; 3, the 
period of its composition ; and, lastly, the style 
and metrical structure of the poem, as well as 
the dialect in which it was written, and gram- 
matical forms.”’-—Pref, viii. 


Here we have the verb in the pre- 
sent tense, “it is requisite to turn,” 
&e.; and, though the whole statement 
be ambiguous, surely the general 
reader must draw the conclusion that 
Sir F. Madden was driven by the ig- 
norance of all preceding writers to 
make original researches in “ the work 
itself ;” and that whatever was added 
to the meagre accounts which had been 
left us by the seven authors whose 
names he has given he claimed as his own. 
With my knowledge of the facts, I 
could not be ignorant that the whole 
of his argument was confused and il- 
logical ;f but want of logic is not un- 
frequent with Sir F. Madden, and it 
was more charitable to impute it on 
the present occasion, than to suppose 
there was design mixed up with so 
much confusion, and that he was care- 
fully preparing an escape for himself, 
while he was throwing dust in the eyes 
of his reader. He has now put his 
own construction on the passage, and 
I can no longer take refuge in such 
welcome incredulity. 

Sir F. Madden does not correctly 
give the purport of my paper when he 
says,— 


“The gravest charge brought by Mr. 





+ If the dates were given, it might be 
briefly stated as follows: ‘‘ The philolo- 
gical merit of Layamon’s poem was little 
known up to the year 1831, when the 
Society determined on its publication; 
therefore it becomes necessary now, in 
1847, to turn to the work itself for the 
purpose of inquiring,’’ &c. He thus dex. 
terously leaps over the year 1838, and 
so gets rid of the History of English 
Rhythms. 
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Guest against me is this,—that I bor- 
rowed from his work on English Rhythms, 
without owning it, my knowledge of the 
locality of Ernieye and Redstone, as 
gomtet out by Nash in his History of 
orcestershire ; and that had it not been 
for Mr. Guest I should have remained in 
complete ignorance of the fact that these 
places were in Worcestershire, and not in 
Gloucestershire or Staffordshire.” 

It is true I charged Sir F. Madden 
with borrowing from me his knowledge 
of the locality of Ernleye; he had not 
said a word in his preface about his 
private vouchers—the letter from Mr. 
Allen, the entry in the diary, &c.—and 
what other inference could I draw 
from the circumstances as known* to 
me? But the main charge I brought 
against Sir F. Madden was grounded 
on what appeared to me to be the very 
unfair and disingenuous manner inwhich 
the whole case was brought before the 
public. 

If Sir F. Madden wished to advance 
any claim to the discovery, why did he 
not tell his reader that, although I 
had been the first to publish it, yet he 
could show by private documents that 
previously to the year 1838 he had not 
only been seeking for it, but had suc- 
ceeded in his search? Why did he 
fill his preface with loose and ambigu- 
ous statements which, without directly 
asserting such claim, constantly in- 
sinuated it—statements which, like the 
one we have been considering, might 
be capable of two meanings, but could 
only leave one impression on the mind 
of the reader? Why did he conceal 


to Sir F. Madden, on Layamon. 


‘* Tn the present tense the first person, | 


as in Francic, often ends in »,’’—Lay. i. 
xlix. 


And he tells us that “this peculiarity ” 
was known to him, “and noted down 
from Michaeler’s Tabule parallele An- 





* It should be observed that a month or 
two back a friend of Sir F. Madden told 
me that Sir F. Madden had mentioned to 
him the locality of Ernley Jefore the year 
1838. The gentleman referred to is a 
man of unquestionable honour; but I 
thought that after a lapse of ten years no 
man’s recollection could speak safely 
within a year or two as to the time when 
some casual communication had been 
made to him. The impression he left 
upon me was, that he had slightly ante- 
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the fact that I was the first to call 
postin attention to the locality of Ern- 
ey and to the important inferences that 
could be drawn from it? and, while 
addressing the general public, few of 
whom could have the means, even if 
they had the wish, to form a correct 
judgment, why did he taunt me with 
my “error” in making Gloucester- 
shire the place of Layamon’s residence, 
when the true place was afterwards 
given, and the “ error” had been pre- 
viously more or less entertained by all 
well-informed antiquaries, and among 
others by such men as Hallam and 
Stevenson? I say nothing of “the 
interesting question” about our dia- 
lects, which Sir F. Madden borrowed 
from my pages, and for the elucidation 
of which he referred us to an entirely 
irrelevant passage in one of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s works. Sir F. 
Madden passes over in silence this 
part of my charge, and, I think, he 
has acted very discreetly in so doing. 

I turn to another subject. In 
my Remarks I endeavoured to meet 
the argument, that independent in- 
quirers might possibly arrive at the 
same results in investigating the same 
author,—by exhibiting some singular 
verbal coincidences, and shewing that 
Sir F. Madden’s “ Analysis” of Lay- 
amon’s grammar contained not only 
the substance of my “Sketch,” but even 
the disjecta membra of my sentences. 
Sir F. Madden selects for criticism one, 
and only one, of the parallel passages 
which I quoted. 


‘¢ The en of the first person of the pre- 
sent reminds one of the Frankish.’’—E. R. 
ii. 112. 


tiquissimarum Dialectorum, &c. 12mo. 
1766, many years before” he saw my 
work. Iam sorry so much learning 





dated a communication really made to 
him at the beginning of 1838. 

The insinuation (Gent. Mag. June, p. 
602,) that I sent Mr. Nichols to the Mu- 
seum, in order to make inquiries re- 
specting the locality of Ernley, is suffi- 
ciently met by the note,- which that 
gentleman thought it right to append to 
the statement. I may add that the first 
intimation ] received of any such inquiry 
having been made was through the pages 
of the Gent. Mag. 
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should be thrown away, but there really 
was no occasion to hunt for “ this pecu- 
liarity ” through the dark shelves of the 
Museum; he might have found it where 
doubtless his friend Michaeler picked 
it up, in Hickes’ Thesaurus, or In any 
other work which has treated of the 
German dialects, from Hickes’ day 
down to our own times, and the Deutsche 
Grammatik. But Grimm, whom Sir F. 
Madden loves to quote, whose terms he 
has adopted, and with whose works he 
is doubtless familiar] acquainted, calls 
the dialects in which this peculiarity 
occurs The Old German (Althoch- 
deutsch). Now I have the misfortune 
to differ with Grimm and the modern 
school of philologists — rightly or 
wrongly is not now the question—as 
to the arrangement of some of these old 
dialects ; and in my view of the ques- 
tion the term “ Frankish” or “ Francic” 
hasa peculiar significancy, and was used 
by me not as synonymous with, but as 
asubstitute for the term, which Grimm’s 
authority has made so familiar to phi- 
lologists. I selected therefore a passage 
containing this word as I afterwards 
selected another containing the phrase 
“the conjugation in i,” because the 
term was what in the North would 
be called “kenspeckle.” Both these 
phrases had my private mark upon 
them, and I was desirous of asking Sir 
F.. Madden how they came into his pos- 
session. 

Besides the parallelism we have 
been noticing, there were three others, 
which Sir F. Madden passes over in 
silence. Am I to conclude that in these 
cases he admits the plagiarism? I do 
not think there are many persons who 
will entertain any doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Can any one doubt for instance 
respecting the passage which identifies 
the West-of-England infinitive in y as a 
relic of thei conjugation? Till I see 
his denial attested by his signature, I 
will not believe that Sir F. Madden 
himself denies the plagiarism. 

I was somewhat startled when Sir 
F. Madden told me, that, whatever 
were “my other grounds of complaint ” 
against him, they could not be “ greater” 
than those which he had against myself, 
but was re-assured when I found that 
he was weighing his list of my “errors” 
against my list of his eng i 
pa 4 Irish mode of striking a balance 


truly. I leave the question of my 
3 





“errors” for the present, and return 
to Sir F. Madden’s plagiarisms. Some 
of his principal notes seem to have 
been made by extracting such of my 
remarks as had relation to the pe- 
culiarities of our language, and then ac- 
cumulating round them all the matter 
he could find bearing on the subject. 
I have no room for examples, but he 
will now understand the nature of 
those “other grounds of complaint,” 
which are yet uncanvassed. I pro- 
ceed to notice a case in which Sir F. 
Madden has borrowed matter from 
me to which I attach somewhat more 
of importance. 

Ten or twelve years ago the no- 
tions prevalent respecting our English 
dialects were confused indeed. The 
only point on which all parties seemed 
agreed was, that our modern English 
received its developement in London 
and its neighbourhood. In 1836 ap- 
peared an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, written by a gentleman whose 
ability and scholarship Sir F. Madden 
will not question, in which it was 
stated that in Higden’s time, “and 
probably long before, there were five 
distinctly marked forms, &c. First 
southern or standard English, which 
in the fourteenth century was perhaps 
best spoken in Kent and Surrey by the 
body of the inhabitants,”* &c. The 
whole article was written with great 
ability, and attracted much notice, but 
I could not agree in its conclusions, 
and therefore thought it right to lay 
my own views of the subject before 
the reader. I was not at the time 
aware who was the party who wrote 
the article, but I could not be ignorant 
that I had a very formidable opponent, 
and accordingly worked out the ques- 
tion with the greatest care, and gave my 
authorities for every statement. The 
general results may be stated as follows: 
that a midland dialect arose from the 
mixture of our two great dialects, the 
northern and the southern, and ul- 
timately gave birth to our present 
standard-English ; and that, so far 
from such standard-English having 
come into existence in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, a dialect, 
closely resembling that still spoken in 
Devonshire, overspread the whole of 
our southern counties, and as late as 





* Quarterly Rev. No. 110, art. 3. 
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the days of Milton was heard at the 
very gates of London. These results 
have been adopted, at least in sub- 
stance, by almost all who have since 
treated of the question, though, with 
one exception, not the slightest al- 
lusion has ever been made to the 
quarter in which they were first pro- 
mulgated. Sir F. Madden maintains 
(Pref. xxvi.) that one dialect extended 
“throughout the channel counties 
from east to west,” and in support of 
this position cites three authorities, 
Gill’s Loq. Angl. 16, MS. Arundel 
No. 57, and Camb. Deser. i, 6. The 
first of these he found quoted for the 
same purpose in E. R. ii, 205, n. ¥, 
and E. R. ii, 206, n. ¢; the second he 
found quoted in E. R. 189, n. {, and 
the third is one in which I can claim 
no property. With characteristic 
cleverness he expands the last into a 
long extract, which he inserts in his 
text, while he crushes the other two 
into a note. 

Sir F. Madden accuses me of 
charging him most unfairly with as- 
suming that Robert of Gloucester had 
“been called the English Ennius,” inas- 
much as it was the title given him by 
Hearne, by Ellis, and by Campbell. 
As usual, he slips away from the point 
at issue. My words were “ chooses to 
assume that other people give this title 
to Robert of Gloucester,” &c. and his 
own phrase was “ Hitherto this name 
has been generally applied to Robert 
of Gloucester,” &c. Pref. vii.n. In 
support of this general assertion he 
gives us the names of three parties, of 
whom the first was an antiquary who 
lived a century and a half ago, before 
these questions had been made the 
subject of rational criticism, and the 
other two merely quote the phrase 
without adopting it. Can Sir F. Mad- 
den point out any well-informed anti- 
quary, one single scholar, who has 
been guilty of the folly? If, on such 
a question, Sir F. Madden chooses to 
enter the lists with such an opponent 
as Hearne, I can only tell him I do 
not envy him his triumph. 

I have always wished to estimate at 
their full value Sir F. Madden’s “ cor- 
rections,” whether they related to Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, or to “ the dates of 
Robert of Brunne’s biography, which 
had previously been so confused,” 
though I certainly did not place them 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX, 
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on the same level with researches into 
the nature of our language and litera- 
ture. These questions doubtless have 
their use, and there are men whose 
tastes and capacities seem peculiarly 
fitted for such inquiries. But I may 
doubt if it be wise to obtrude them so 
tes ey | upon the public. The 
reader’s lip may curl if he finds the 
“ discoveries” so very often soliciting 
his attention. I will not, however, 
quarrel with Sir F. Madden on such a 
ground as this; I merely alluded to 
his anxiety about these matters to 
show that it did not lie in his mouth 
to tax me with any similar weakness. 

I must say a word or two as to 
the “errors,” which it has been Sir 
F. Madden’s “task to notice,” and 
which he has noticed “ without unfair- 
ness or discourtesy,” and no doubt 
under the influence of the purest feel- 
ings of public duty. In writing the 
History of English Rhythms I was 
obliged to enter rather deeply into the 
consideration of our manuscript lite- 
rature, much of which was then for the 
first time * brought before the notice 
of the public. It was hardly to be 
expected that I should mouth all the 
glossarial difficulties of so many MS. 
volumes; and I repeatedly warned the 
reader that “ the scrupulous exactness 
of an editor was not to be expected,” 
&e. E. R. ii. 431, and that instead of 
works “ whose scope and tendency he 
had fully mastered,” a writer in m 
situation “ must sometimes take such 
as are imperfectly understood,” &c. 
E. R. ii. 94. One or two of these 
MSS. Sir F. Madden has since edited, 
and with his greater advantages he 
has sometimes discovered the meaning 
of a word which I had mistaken. But 
who shall describe the parade of his 
superiority on such an occasion? The 
exuberance of his triumph can only be 
equalled by the zeal with which he 
seeks his opportunity, and (to use the 
mildest language) the singular inaccu- 
racy of his quotations. 

In the History of English Rhythms 
I noticed frankly the “errors” then 


* In this category I must rank the Ga- 
wayne MS. Nero A. x. sorry though I be 
to pluck another feather from Sir Frederic 
Madden, inasmuch as I was the first to 
name the MS. and thus to make its in- 
teresting contents pr property. 
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prevalent among English scholars, but 
in general terms, and without naming 
individuals; and I wished to be, and 
I believe always was, most careful in 
the acknowledgment of any obligation. 
Sir F. Madden might have followed 
my example with some advantage. 
In his Gawayne he has borrowed from 
me my account of his author, and all 
my criticism respecting the age and 
pr Be circumstances of the poem, and, 
though in these cases he acknowledges 
his obligations, he generally manages 
at the same time to bring under the 
reader’s notice some of my “mistakes” 
(though in matters irrelevant to the 
point discussed), and pursues my glos- 
sarial “errors” with the most unre- 
lenting rigour. The following obser- 
vations may perhaps throw some light 
on the motives which prompted this 
rather peculiar mode of exhibiting his 
“courtesy.” 

I had quoted some old English 
poems in which theadverb y-wisse was 
printed Y wisse, and, fearful lest I 
should be thought to participate in the 
blunder, I noticed in an appendix the 
habit of writing the word y wisse, add- 
ing “it is from these scattered elements 
of an adverb that modern scholarship 
has manufactured a verb and pronoun 
—I wiss.”—E. R. ii. 430. It certainly 
never entered my thoughts that Sir F. 
Madden had been guilty of so gross an 
error, till on reading the Gawaine I 
lighted on the entry 

“ T.wis, I-wise, &c. truly, certainly, &c, 
manifestly the Saxon adjective gewis used 
adverbially, &c. Several writers, and 
among them IJ include myself (gloss. to 
Will. and the Werwolf) have erroneously 
explained this word J know, considering 
it equivalent to the German ich weiss ; 
but, although satisfied about its origin, I 
still have my doubts* whether it was not 
regarded as a pronoun and verb by the 
writers of the fifteenth century.’’-—Glos- 
sary to Gawayne. 


With the. hint thus afforded me, I 
readily understood the feelings with 
which, while availing himself of the 
general criticisms into which I had 
occasionally entered, and silently cor- 
recting the blunders he had fallen into, 
he seized every opportunity of repaying 
me for the mortification he was smart- 


* Few English scholars, I apprehend, 
are likely to participate in these doubts, 
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ing under, even though—thanks to my 
courtesy—the public had not been 
made witnesses of his humiliation. 

Sir F. Madden informs me that the 
list of my errors is “far from ex- 
hausted.” I smile at his threat, and I 
admire his chivalry. Language like 
this from the editor of Gawayne and 
Layamon! Why, I tell Sir F. Madden 
that in the pages now lying open be- 
fore me, there are “errors” sufficient 
to ruin the character of any scholar in 
Europe—not mere glossarial errors, 
but such as show an ignorance of the 
very accidence of our language. With 
a fitting audience and on a fitting oc- 
casion they shall, if Sir F. Madden 
wishes it, be forthcoming. 

Sir F'. Madden appears to lay some 
stress on the opinion which he has 
occasionally expressed in the circle of 
his private friends as to the merit of 
my literary labours. If he attach the 
slightest value to such expression of 
opinion, I beg he will forbear it in 
future. Imust form a higher estimate 
of his scholarship than I do at present 
before I can consider either his praise 
or his censure a matter of much im- 
portance. All I have to ask of Sir F. 
Madden is, that when he avails him- 
self of my labours he will acknowledge 
his obligations, and when he thinks fit 
to quote me, he will quote me fairly. 

Yours, &e. Spwin Guest. 
Mr. Ursan, Edgbaston, June 13. 

MR. 'TAYLOR has quoted my ob- 
servations on his edition of Warton 
with perfect fairness, and met them 
with an answer which, if his recollec- 
tion could be trusted, would certainl 
be a very satisfactory one. He tells 


. us that in the year 1840, when he pub- 


lished the work referred to, he had 
never seen the History of English 
Rhythms, and therefore could have 
borrowed nothing from it. But I 
well know the extreme deceitfulness 
of memory, when called upon to speak 
to occurrences so long gone by; and 
I cannot help suspecting that ‘on the 
present ,occasion it has misled him. 
At any rate, I consider it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to show, that it was 
on no slight grounds I formed the 
conviction to which I ventured to give 
expression in your columns. 

It will hardly be expected of me to 
notice all the coincidences between my 
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own and Mr.'Taylor’s translation of the 
Brunanburgh War-song, which im- 
pressed me with the belief that thelater 
version was little more than a copy of 
the earlier one. I have neither space 
enough for so lengthened and minute 
a comparison, nor can | calculate suf- 
ficiently upon the reader’s patience, to 
indulge the hope of carrying him with 
me through such an investigation. The 
only feasible plan seems to be to select 
a particular passage, and by a careful 
analysis of it to lay before him some- 
of the reasons on which my belief 
rested. I trust he will be of opinion 
that they form, to say the least, a 
Letan him behindan hraw bryttigean’ 
Salowig-padan thone sweartan hrefn‘ 
Hyrned-nebban and thone haso-padan‘ 


Earn eftan hwit* zses briican’ 
Greedigne guth-hafoc and thet greege deor* 
Wulf on wealde’' Ne werth wel méare’ 


On thys eglande efre gyta* 

Folces afylled beforan thyssum* 

Sweordes ecgum thes the us secgeath béc’ 
Ealde uthwitan syththan eastan hider’ 
Engle and Sexan up becoman: &c. 


Price formed his text out of three of 
the MS. copies, correcting the one by 
the other, or rather, to speak plainly, 
following the one or the other as best 
suited the convenience of translation. 
His mode of breaking the lines differs 
from mine, and he has furnished his 
text with commas, semicolons, &c. ac- 
cording to our modern system of punc- 

Leton him behindan, 
hra brittian, 

salowig padan 

thone sweartan hrefn, 
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suflicient apology for the conclusion I 
arrived at. 

My text of the Brunanburgh War- 
song was taken from the MS. Tib. A. 
vi. and was printed exactly as it was 
found in the MS. save that I some- 
times combined two words into a com- 
pound by means of the hyphen, and 
broke into convenient lines therhythm, 
which in the MS. was written conti- 
nuously, like prose. - The dot (*) which 
appears at the end of the lines has no- 
thing to do with the punctuation of 
the poem; it indicates one of the 
rhythmical pauses, and has merely a 
rhythmical value. 

Left they behind them (the carcase to share) 
Him of the sallow coat—the swart raven 
With horned nib; and him of the grizzled 
coat, [to gorge ; 
The ern white-plumaged behind his prey 
The greedy war-hawk ; and the grey beast, 
The wolf of the weald. Was no greater 
carnage 
Ever yet within the island 
(Before this) of men fell’d 
By the sword-edges (as the books tell us— 
The writers old) since from the east hither 
Up came Engle and Sexe, &c. 
E. R. ii. 68. 


tuation. In his translation he pro- 
fesses to put within brackets those 
merely ancillary words which the mo- 
dern usage of our language requires 
for the completion of the syntax. Mr. 
Taylor's corrections are also included 
within brackets, but, for distinction 
sake, are always printed in italics. 


(They) left behind them, 
(the) corse to enjoy, 

(the) sallowy 
(the) swarth raven, 


[sallow of coat} 











hyrned-nebban ; 

and thone hasean padan 
earn eftan hwit, 

seses brucan, 

greedigne guth-hafoc ; 
and thet grege deor 
wulf on wealde. 

Ne wearth wel mare, 
on thys igland, 

efre gyta, 

folces gefylled, 

beforan thissum, 
sweordes ecgum, 

thees the us secgeath béc, 


ealde uthwitan, 
sith-than eastan hider 
Engle and Seaxe 

Gp becomon, &c. 


the horned nibbed one; [with horned nib] 

and the dusky , [coated ?] [tvad] 

eagle white behind [after], 

(of ) the corse to enjoy, 

greedy war-hawk ; 

and that [the] grey beast [deer] 

(the) wolf on [in] the weld. 

Nor was (there) a greater slaughter, 

on this island, 

ever yet, 

of folk felled, 

before this, 

by (the) sword’s edges, 

of [ from] that that say to us (in) books, 
[according to what books tell us) 

old historians, 

since eastward [ from the east] hither 

Angles and Saxons 

up came, &c.— Warton, i, xxix. 
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If the reader compare Mr. Taylor's 
corrections with my translation, he 
will find in this short passage no less 
than five or six very close coincidences 
bétween them. ‘To three of these I 
would more particularly call his at- 
tention. 

As the subject of my book was 
English rhythm, I was anxious to pre- 
serve the flow of the Anglo-Saxon 
original, as closely as was consistent 
with honesty of translation. Price 
and Mr. Taylor had other objects in 
view, and evidently aimed only at a 
correct and literal version. Accord- 
ingly Price rendered his compound 
hyrned-nebban by the most literal trans- 
lation it would bear, viz. “the horned- 
nibbed one.” But in the passage— 

the swart raven— 

The horned-nibbed one, 
there was a cacophony, which had 
little to recommend it, and I therefore 
turned it thus— 

the swart raven 

With horned nib, 
sacrificing, in some slight degree, the 
literal character of my translation for 
the sake of a more rhythmical flow. 
I presumed that, as I had carefully 
given the compound hyrned-nebban in 
my text, no scholar could mistake the 
construction I had put upon the ori- 
ginal, or suppose me guilty of the 
faulty rendering of certain trans- 
\ators, who had treated hyrned nebban, 
as if they had been two distinct words. 
When 1] found that Mr. Taylor, for 
whose purposes Price’s translation was 
the very best that could be offered, had 
substituted mine in lieu of it, what 
conclusion was I to draw? Was it 
unfair to reason thus—Mr. Taylor 
sees that I have purposely deviated 
from Price’s version, and has mistaken 
my motive; he supposes I am quar- 
relling with Price’s translation instead 
of his rhythm, and thinks it safest to 
follow me? In no other way could I 
account for a correction, which was 
not merely uncalled for, but the ver 
reverse of an improvement on Price's 
translation. 

In the next line of Price’s text, 

and thone hasean padan, 
haseun is evidently an adjective in the 
accusative case, agreeing with the sub- 
stantive padan. There has been much 
difference of opinion as to the meaning 


both of the adjective hasean and of the 
substantive padan, but we can only 
construe the line thus, “ the hoarse (or 
dusky) pada,” whatever be the mean- 
ing of this latter word, whether toad, 
kite, or vulture. We may, like pre- 
ceding authors, ring the changes on 
these different senses of the words, 
but no other construction can be got 
from this reading of the text. Now the 
MS. I followed had the words haso 
padan, and by combining them into a 
compound, I got a phrase haso-padan 
precisely analogous to the salowig- 
padan* of a preceding line, and ob- 
tained a very appropriate and highly 
poetical epithet, “the grizzly-coated 
one,” or, as I rendered it, “him of the 
grizzled coat.” Mr. Taylor says not 
a word about this new MS. reading, 
nor of combining the adjective and the 
substantive into a compound; he re- 
tains Price’s text, and, without so much 
as hinting an objection to it, proposes 
the version “dusky-coated,” which 
cannot by any possibility be extracted 
out of it. Now, when I found that Mr. 
Taylor had adopted a version which 
my translation alone had countenanced, 
and my text, or one similar to it, could 
alone have suggested, was it very un- 
reasonable to infer that he had been 
availing himself of my labours ? 
Price’s version of the lines, 
thees the us secgeath béc 
ealde uthwitan, 
was a very bad one, but not worse 
than that of all preceding translators. 
I accompanied my own translation 
with the note,— 
‘* Price thus renders the passage, 


Of that, that say to us in books, 

Old historians. 
Now in the first place dec is the nomi- 
native plural ; and, secondly, the section 
‘thes the us secgeath bec’ is very com- 
monly found dy ifse/f in Anglo-Saxon 
poems. There can be little doubt that 
uthwitan is a nominative in apposition 
with bec. Thes the, too, is a mere con- 
junction.’’—E. R. ii. 69, n. 7. 
Mr. Taylor gives the same construc- 
tion to this passage as myself, but adds 
not a single note, or one word of criti- 
cism. As the correction was to the 
full as important as any which Mr. 





* The meaning of this phrase was first 
——— by Mr. Kemble.—Vide E. R. ii. 
»n.l. 
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Taylor had made, I will confess that 
the quiet manner in which it was in- 
troduced helped to confirm the sus- 
picions which had been already raised 
by so many and such close coinci- 
dences. 

When I stated that, in the last edi- 
tion of Warton one-third of the addi- 
tional matter was the result of my 
labours, I certainly did not consider 
Mr. Taylor as answerable for such 
wholesale plagiarism. If certain gentle- 
men chose to pour into his lap the con- 
tents of their common-place books, 
which had just been replenished from 
my pages, I could hardly expect Mr. 
Taylor to examine with very scrupulous 
jealousy to see if such generous offer- 
ings had been honestly come by. But 
I must say, that, labouring under the 
strong persuasion that my book had 
been lying open before him while he 
was correcting the translation of the 
Brunanburgh War-song, I did think 
he should Soon suppressed many of 
the notes appended to that poem, when 
he must have known (so, at least, it ap- 
peared to me) that their contents had 
already been laid before the public. 
For example, I certainly thought he 
should have rejected Sir Frederic 
Madden’s note, Warton, 1, lxxii. n. 9, 
when he had only to cast his eye to 
the bottom of my page to see that 
the information sent him was merely 
an amplification of my note, E. R. ii. 
63, n. 10; and also that he should 
have declined Mr. Thorpe’s notes, 
Ixxii. n.*, and Ixxviii. n.*, when he 
found the substance of them in the 
work he was consulting. 

In some cases it seemed not im- 
probable that the annotators had sent 
in their criticisms, entirely ignorant 
that they were already public property ; 
and in one case, the high character of 
the gentleman, whose initials were 
subscribed, forbade my entertaining 
for a moment any other opinion. I 
allude to Mr. Kemble’s note, Ixx. n. 7. 
Still, however, persuaded as I then 
was of the means of knowledge which 
Mr. Taylor possessed on this subject, 
I could not consider him as blameless 
in the matter; I certainly thought it 
was his duty to have apprized Mr. 
Kemble that his corrections had been 
anticipated. 

Mr. Taylor charges Dr. Giles with 
having adopted, without acknowledg- 
ment, several of the emendations, 
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which appeared in the last edition of 
Warton. I have read Dr. Giles’s 
version of the Brunanburgh War- 
song, and think that there are good 
unds of complaint against him ; 
ut whether he took his new readings 
from Mr. Taylor’s corrections of Price, 
or from my own translation of the 
poem, I am unable to say. 
I remain, &c. Epwiy Guest. 
Mr. Ursan, April 6. 

ISEND for admittance into your 
Magazine two letters addressed by the 
late Mr. D’Israeli, when a young man, 
to the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, then 
Master of ym, Grammar School, ~ 
which have been kindly presented to 
me by his son, the present Vicesimus 
Knox, Esq. They exhibit very strongly 
that early love of literature and desire 
of literary knowledge and fame which 
accompanied Mr. D'Israeli through his 
long and honourable life, and, I be- 
lieve, even to his latest days. They 
also bear testimony to the high repu- 
tation of the correspondent to whom 
his letters are addressed. 

Dr. Vicesimus Knox, at a period 
when authors were far less numerous 
than in the present day, and literature 
less widely diffused, by his elegant and 
learned essays and by other works of 
a similar kind, did much to promote a 
correct and cultivated taste in society, 
and by a judicious selection and treat- 
ment of his subjects attained a re- 
markable popularity among all classes 
of readers; while, as a higher estima- 
tion of his labours, he enjoyed the 
personal friendship of Bishop Horsley, 
and received the public approbation 
of Dr. Parr. Among Dr. Knox’s 
scholars a few still remain, in whose 
name, as in his own, the present writer 
can say that they remember with gra- 
titude the care and judgment with 
which their education was conducted 
by him, and the liberality and kind- 
ness with which they were invariably 
— ours, &c. 


London, 10th April, 1786. 
Srr,—Although I have not the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with you, I hope this Letter will not 
be thought impertinent, but flatter 
myself that its subject (so important 
an one to me) will excuse the self-in- 
troduction. 
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It will not be injurious to my taste 
when I say that I have not been an 
infrequent nor an inattentive peruser 
of your various productions, and I 
have consequently become a warm 
admirer of your Literary Excellence. 
This praise of you, in flowing from 
my heart, escaped my observation: 
yet I feel no inclination to efface it, 
although it is my custom, in the words 
of Rousseau, rather to keep a re- 
— silence towards those whom 

hold as objects of admiration, that 
having more propriety than an in- 
discreet Commendation. Besides, he 
needs not the edulcoration of incense 
from a private altar to whom whole He- 
catombs smoke in the Public Temple! 

I am addressing myself to the most 
learned and most elegant Writer our 
Nation boasts, and the vanity of human 
Nature blushes when it recollects the 
insufliciency of my Knowledge and the 
inelegance of my Diction. I tremble 
to undergo the mortification of that 
slight which Great Men are so free to 
bestow upon those who modestly ac- 
knowledge their inferiority. I would 
not trouble you with this if I thought 
you joined to so much Learning and 
Genius what we see so frequently 
united with them—the asperity of 
pedantry and the self-sufficiency of 
pride. After this apology, permit me 
to proceed in my present design. 

am a young man, who hath beat 
along the ocean of Letters with most 
miserable Pilots; And if in despair of 
meeting with a Director I snatched the 
helm, it hath not been so much the ac- 
tion of Temerity, as that of a desire to 
ain the coast. I had no other Guide 
om that bright effluence which a few 
Constellations of the Literary hemis- 
phere dispensed ; but Experience con- 
vinced me that they are insuflicient 
lights to him who is doubtful and 
fearful amidst “the multitudinous sea.” 
In contemplating the face of the Hea- 
vens, the Ignorant may admire a sub- 
lime grandeur that pervades every 
part; but to understand their evolu- 
tions one must be a proficient in the 


Fame introduced me to you. You 
came to me encircled by all her splen- 
dours, as (to continue the Metaphor) 


the Sun expands its volumes of light, 
and illuminates the distant Coast to 
the wearied Mariner, who, seeing an 
end to his long labours, and having 
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despaired amidst the dark void of 
night, hastens in rapture to the shore. 
lo this purpose, I inquired at your 
publisher's if there was a vacancy in 
our domestic seminary, that I mght 
ive under your roof and practice by 
your example; but I was told you 
never admitted Scholars to your 
House, doubtless that youmight devote 
those hours of Leisure to the Compo- 
sition of your invaluable productions. 

Sir, you cannot imagine how un- 
happy this made me. I had formed 
some delightful Visions, which I would 
not for my Life had been broken. I 
represented you, Sir, as an Ancient 
Philosopher, sitting in your Vestibule, 
or in the Academic Grove, surrounded 
by your Disciples, instructing them 
by the discourses of the Great Masters, 
but more by your own living Example. 
Monarchs might here lay down their 
crowns, and confess their inferiority. 
T said everything that was beautiful, 
adorned by the emanations of One 
Sacred Truth; but the remark you 
make in page 210 of your Practical 
Treatise corrects this ebullition, and I 
see my own deformity when contrasted 
with your beautiful simplicity. 

Far from my impeding your re- 
searches, or interrupting the calm 
course of your Studies, I might, per- 
haps, in the moments of your Leisure, 
awaken your attention by the Ques- 
tions I put to you. My God! what a 
Sublime and pure Gratification will it 
afford us both!—Me in Inventing fit 

uestions, and you in resolving them! 
Far from intruding on you, [ should 
think it a Literary Sacrilege to rob 
you of a Moment. 

Know further, Sir, that to throw 
myself at the feet of a Philosopher and 
a Good Man I turn my steps aside 
from the paths of inviting Dissipation 
to gain the rough Steeps of Scholastic 
Labour. Nor am I totally ignorant 
of things. In your house alone shall 
1 be thought ignorant.* I have tra- 
velled into different Countries, and 
am conversant iu* the modern Lan- 
guages, and in Modern Literature,— 
that is to say, in superficial knowledge 
and jejune ornament ; and if the style 
of my letter is uncommon, be pleased 
to recollect, Sir, that it is on a very 
unusual topic. 


* This last passage is an addition, in- 
serted above the line. 
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I will not taint this Letter by suf- 
fering matters of a pecuniary nature 
to enter it. If ever you choose to 
view this in the light i wish, those, I 
suppose, will be no barrier between 
Us. After having read this letter, 
my faults will stand conspicuously. 
Of them I am not ashamed; they are 
brought to you to be corrected. I 
inclose you my address. I wait with 
ardour for the favour of a Line, and 
hope you will not think slightly of one 
who testifies so invincible an ardour 
for Letters. But if this should be 
disapproved, I rely on the indulgence 
of Mr. Knox that he will burn the 
address, the Letter, and, if possible, 
the Remembrance of me. I remain, 

His most sincere admirer and 
humble Servant, 
Isaac D'Israxtt. 


London, April 20, 1786. 
Srr,—Perhaps your Letter requires 
no answer—Yet I cannot receive it 
without returning you my most sin- 
cere thanks for the honour you have 
done me in writing. 

I do not perceive (whatever your 
modesty may think) that I have praised 
you too much. I have formed that 
opinion of you which I am sure writ- 
ten Language can never express. But 
I see you are pleased to turn my own 
arms against myself; it was what might 
be expected; you use your arms as 
an Experienced Soldier, and I snatch 
inine like the artless Militia, who with 
the best will in the world prove the 
worst Soldiers. 


Whether that singular ardour of 


mind which you say my Letter displays 
is to be cherished or refused, has been 
a question with me since I know my- 
self. Excess of Imagination often ren- 
ders one unhappy and ridiculous, and 
this I have often thought is my case. 

I know not in what manner to thank 
you for the obliging proffer of your Ad- 
vice ; your Civility perhaps may, once 
in my life, cost you a little trouble. 

I conclude, Sir, in wishing you the 
accomplishment of your desires, and 
that you may long live to preserve the 
Esteem of every Enlightened Man, 
and be the honour of our Nation. 

I am, Sir, very truly, 
Your obliged and humble Servt. 
Isaac D'Israns. 


a 
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Mr. Ursan, 

ALTHOUGH the anonymous form 
ofthe very extraordinary attack by your 
Op Suscripers (vol. XIX. p- rae | 
on my description of Brougham Hi 
might well excuse my replying to it, 
yet I feel it due both to my own cha- 
racter and to your readers to request 
the insertion of the following remarks. 

The point-blank denials,—such as, 
“the hall does not stand upon the Ro- 
man station,” “there was no tower,” 
“Udard de Brougham was not go- 
vernor of Appleby Castle,” &c.— it 
would be easy for me to answer in 
like manner by re-insisting upon those 
facts detailed in my letter, and with 
quite as much propriety; for you must 
in common justice allow my descrip- 
tion, although compiled in a great mea- 
sure from memory, and for the amuse- 
ment of a friend, is quite as likely to 
be truc as the ostentatious accusations 
put forth by your correspondents, with- 
out even a shadow of an attempt at 
proof. 

They say that | wish to impress upon 

our readers that Brougham Hall, as 
it at present exists, has done so for cen- 
turies ; and yet, if they had not read my 
letter with jaundiced eyes, they must 
have noticed that I repeatedly speak 
of renovations and alterations as havin 
taken place, and still taking place. 
knew that the house had been exten- 
sively re-edified, and never wished to 
convey a contrary impression, or for a 
moment supposed I was doing so; nei- 
ther do I think in looking over m 
letter that such an impression is at all 
given. 

It is ridiculous to say, because a 
house has been repaired and in part 
rebuilt, that therefore the whole is a 
modern structure; and it is anything 
but just to accuse me of falsifying, be- 
cause I have not stated the exact time 
when such repairs were made. Who, 
in popularly describing Warwick Castle 
or any other old mansion, is expected to 
name the different periods when every 
late alteration was made?* Iam not 





* Since writing the above, I have re- 
ceived a note from a person to whom I 
applied for information to rebut your cor- 
respondents’ charges, and I send you an 
extract: ‘‘ Bearing always in mind that 
some parts, particularly the upper portion 
of the old tower, the old kitchen, and patt 
of the west front, had, from decay, been 
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the only person who has written upon 
Brougham Hall as an ancient re- 
sidence. In “The Baronial Halls,” 
published by Chapman and Hall, from 
drawings by J. D. Harding, George 
Cattermole, and others, there is a 
lengthened account of the place ac- 
companied by prints; also in Fisher’s 
Northern Counties, &c. and in other 
similar works. 

It would occupy too much of your 
valuable space to follow your corre- 
spondents through all their counter- 
assertions ; though I have no doubt, if 
it were necessary, that I could sub- 
stantiate every material fact I have 
stated. 

If the writers re-read my letter, they 
will find that the fiction, as they term 
it, of St. Wilfred’s Well I myself dis- 
approve of, and object to in the ver 
article in which they say it is first heard 
of, but which more extensive reading 
would have shown them was described 
in S. C. Hall’s “ Baronial Halls.” 

How facetious they grow about the 
armour, and then boldly say it all 
came from Wardour Street; and yet 
in a will dated 1565, Henry Brougham 
leaves his arms and armour, &c. (“hear’st 
thou, Mars!”) to his son and heir 
Thomas (with Brougham) as _ heir- 
looms. How do your daring corre- 
spondents know that the armour came 
from Wardour Street ? 

Their rampant assertion, to use their 
own words, about the Crusader’s grave 
and the prick-spur, &c. I leave in the 
hands of Mr. Albert Way and the 
other gentlemen connected with the 
Seaenel of the Archeological Institute, 
in which work what they term “the 
most puerile creation ever set up,” 
was first given to the public. 

The genealogical part of the question 
appears also to be regarded as equally 





repaired, and in some parts wholly rebuilt, 
but with the old materials, between the 
years 1828 and 1830. The kitchen part 
fell down, and was replaced by what is now 
the great staircase in 1842. The tim- 
bering of the old tower was uninjured, as 
was the trap-door part, and is now in its 
old place. It is of very early date, as 
anybody who knows anything of old wood- 
work can at once see. In the same way 
the ceiling of the old drawing room was 
saved, being suspended by ropes fixed to 
the rigging while the defective portion of 
the west wall was repaired,” 
4 


spurious with the hall, notwithstanding 
Mr. Justice Wightman’s remarks at 
the trial which took place at Appleby 
assizes in August 1843 to the contrary. 
At this trial every feature of conse- 

uence which I have mentioned in the 

escent was proved before aspecial jury 
by the production of deeds and records, 
and the observation of the judge was, 
“ that he had never in his experience 
seen a pedigree carried back so far, and 
with such clear proof.” As to the 
manor, in the Rolls Chapel is preserved 
a roll headed “ Le Bownder de Burg- 
ham,” which ends thus: “ And so thys 
ambulacyon was veiwyd and merkett 
in the secund yeare of King Richarde 
the Secund by the assentt and consentt 
of Sir Roger Clifforth knight, and Sir 
John Burgham, in thayre tyme.” In 
an inquisition preserved in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, in the book en- 
dorsed Inquisitions post Mortem in 9, 
10, and 11 Elizabeth, taken after the 
death of Henry Brougham, who died 
6th Dec. 11th Eliz. the jurors find 
that he died seised of various lands, 
&e.; and, amongst others, “ quod pre- 
dictus Snasiean Ieeeahens fuit seisitus 
in Dominico suo ut de feodo de et in 
manerio de Brougham, et le demeyne 
lands de manerio predicto,” &c. and 
that he held this manor. of the sheriff 
of Westmoreland (i.e. of the King) by 
knight’s service. The father of this 
Henry is found to have died 18th Nov. 
6th Edw. VI. and that he was the 
King’s tenant by knight’s service. This 
record is also in the Chapter House, 
Court of Wards and Liveries, 1st Mary 
to Ist Eliz. 

In an Act of Parliament passed in 
the year 1776 for inclosing Brougham 
Moor, Henry Brougham is described 
as lord of the manor of Brougham, and 
in that character the principal allot- 
ment is made to him. If he had not 
been lord of the manor his claim would 
have been opposed before the com- 
missioners. ‘lhis Henry was Lord 
Brougham’s grandfather, and died in 
Dec. 1782. Burn in his History of 
Westmoreland, p. 391, says that the 
third part of the manor was held “ by 
cornage,” and, notwithstanding the 
sneers at the “old cow-horn,” I should 
like to hear your correspondents’ dis- 
proval of the antiquity of this tenure. 

The fact of the family having been 
seated at Brougham from the Hep- 
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pendently of the pedigree, by the name 
mentioned by Horsley as a Saxon com- 
pound,—burgh and ham,—designating 
the family, the parish, the castle, the 
manor, and the hall, and in addition 
having an echo of the much older 
Roman name of Brovocum. 

Stukeley, in his Itinerary, 1725, 
says, “I saw many fragments of altars 
and inscriptions at the Hall near the 
bridge, all exposed in the courtyard to 
weather and injuries of every sort.” 
Your veracious critics deny the exist- 
ence of both Roman station and court- 
a, particularly of the latter, as only 

eing an erection of the present century. 

Mistakes such as these ought to 
have been avoided by writers who 
have used the lash with an unsparing 
hand, because they induce a very 
natural suspicion p> of indifference 
as to statement or carelessness in re- 
search when facts are concerned ; 
neither do I think that the periodical 
literature of the day is improved in 
tone or elevated in character by the 
pungent acrimony of criticism, or the 
carpings or sneers of anonymous cor- 
respondents. Yours, &c. Gro. Suaw. 


THE CROSS-STAFF AND CROZIER. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS there seems to be in modern 
times some indistinctness of opinion, 
both in this country and the continent, 
as to the use of these insignia, a few 
remarks may not be inapplicable. 

First, according to some, the cross- 
staff and the crozier are the same 
thing, under the idea that the word 
crozier is derived from crux, in Latin 
a cross; but the English word crozier 
is not derived from crux, but from the 
word “ crosse” in French, which is the 
term in that language for crozier. 
This is distinct from croix, a cross; 
and, from its other significatiorts, does 
not seem to be derived from cruz ; as 
une crosse is a bat for boys to play 
with, and Ja crosse d’un mousquet is the 
butt end of a musket. Therefore it 
may seem that the former under- 
standing of the word crozier in the 
sense of a curved, crooked, or hooked 
staff is still to be kept up, and it is 
not to be regarded as the cross-staff. 
This explanation will at once remove 
a great source of error. 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XXX. 
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tarchy is pretty well borne out, inde- 


In the class of insignia to which the 
present communication refers we have 
the following variations: 1. ‘The curved 
staff or crozier, also called the pastoral 
staff. 2. The cross-staff, which is a 
cross similar to the Maltese cross, at 
the end of a staff. 3. The cross-staff 
with two bars, the cross patriarchal of 
heraldry. 4. The cross-staff with three 
bars, the cross triple of heraldry, used 
by the Pope. ‘These various distinc- 
tions may be found specified in the 
Glossary of Architecture, 8vo. 1845, 
vol. i. pp. 121 and 274, and illustrated 
in plate 42. From the massy form in 
which croziers were made in the middle 
ages,—which custom arose, it should 
seem, that they should be more con- 
spicuous when carried in processions, 
and in consequence their clubbed and 
thick appearance, seems to have ori- 
ginated their French appellation crosse, 
whence our English word crozier is 
deduced.* 

Secondly, as to the idea, now so fre- 
quently entertained, that the cross-staff 
is the emblem peculiar to the office of 
Archbishop, and that the crozier ap- 
plies only to that of Bishop, there 
appears no foundation for such opi- 
nion ; and it seems obviously contrary 
to the symbolical meaning of the em- 
blem, for the archbishop as well as 
the bishop has a pastoral charge and 
care,—that species of superintendence 
to which the emblem of the pastoral 
staff, according to the illustration of it 
in the monkish verse, would be equally 
applicable in one case as in the other. 

Curva trahit mites, 
Pars pungit acuta rebelles. 

It therefore would be improbable to 
suppose that archbishops in the Middle 
Ages discontinued the use of the cro- 
zier or curved staff. On the contrary, 
they seem to have used it indifferently 
with the cross-staff, which now may 
be shewn by some instances. 

Whoever will examine the monu- 
ments in Canterbury Cathedral will 


* We think it will be found that the 
word crozier originally meant the person 
employed to bear the cross or pastoral 
staff ; and it was transferred from him to 
the cross or staff itself. There was a 
similar ambiguity in other matters: thus 
a registrarius, or keeper of registers, was 
himself called the register. So also the 
drum, the trumpet, &c. applied to persons. 
—Epit. - 
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’ find several cases in point, where the 


effigies of archbishops on their monu- 
ments are represented, some with the 
crozier,.some with the cross-staff. 
They may here follow chronologically ; 
the dates given being those of the 
deaths of the prelates whose names 
they precede. 
1348. Archbishop Stratford, crozier. 
1366. Archbishop Islip, cross-staff. 
1396. Archbishop Courtenay, crozier. 
1443. Archbishop Chichele, cross-staff. 
1500. Archbishop Morton, cross-staff. 
1532. Archbishop Warham, crozier. 
As to the indents of the brass which 
was formerly on the slab which covered 
Courtenay’s monument in the Collegiate 
Church of Maidstone, they shew that 
he was there represented with the 
cross-staff: while the archbishop in 


oeeme, 


the mural painting over Wootton’s 
tomb in the same church, by many sup- 
posed to be archbishop Courtenay, bears 
the crozier in his left hand. Part of 
the curve of the crozier in the paint- 
ing is obliterated, but a portion of the 
end of it remains, as exhibited by the ac- 
companying delineation, reduced from 
a tracing, which shews it beyond doubt. 
That according to popular ideas in 
the Middle Ages, the crozier formed 
pert of the insignia of an archbishop, 
axton’s Aurea ‘Legenda shews, where, 
in page 1, an archbishop is represented 
in his due habiliments, and with his 
mitre and pall, together with which 
he holds his crozier in his right hand. 
The foregoing remarks are intended 
to shew the correct appellations of the 
two ecclesiastical insignia, the cross- 
staff and crozier ; also to shew that the 
crozier was borne indifferently b 
bishops and archbishops, as they bot 
had pastoral charges; but that arch- 
bishops only assumed the cross-staff. It 
now merely remains to add a surmise 
that the cross-staff may have been 


used in synods and councils at which 
none of a lower degree than bishops 
assembled, as a onik of rank. Thus 
considered, it may be regarded not as 
referring to their dioceses but as a 
mark of distinction among the prelates 
themselves, a badge to distinguish the 
primas patrum, the prelate of pre- - 
eminence, from the simple suffragan. 
Hence possibly the double bars of the 
patriarchal cross, and the triple bars 
of the papal one. Unless by some such 
explanation as this, it is not easy to 
reconcile the contradictions which pre- 
sent themselves on the subject. 
Yours, &c. B. P. 
Bydews Place, near 
Maidstone, May 15. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the review of Mr. Gifford’s 
Shirley in your last number (p. 575), 
it was observed by the writer that, in 
his opinion, Mr. Gifford was wrong, 
when he considered the word wood- 
bine as used in Shakspere to mean the 
convolvolus, and not the honeysuckle ; 
and he suggested that the woodbine 
might, in the passage which gave rise 
to the doubt and to the new interpreta- 
tion, mean the plant, and the honey- 
suckle the flower; and when the Poet 
says that the woodbine enfolds the 
sweet honeysuckle, he means that the 
tendrils or shoots of the plant enclose 
the flower and twine round it. Now 
in a modern book of travels much 
read and esteemed, by an author in 
high repute, I mean Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s “Crescent and Cross” (vol. ii. 
p- 36), he uses these two words in 
two distinct meanings, apparently 
agreeing with those which I have 
just advocated. Speaking of Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s deserted garden at 
Djouni, he says “Choice flowers once 
bloomed here, and fountains played in 
marble basins: but now was presented 
a scene of the most melancholy deso- 
lation ; as the watch-fire blazed up, its 
gleam fell on masses of honeysuckle and 
woodbine, on white mouldering walls 
beneath, and dark waving trees above, 
&e.” This author does not write at 
random, nor use words incorrectly, and 
therefore his authority may be brought 
forward to support the old and common 
acceptation of the word, against the 
modern refinement and innovation of 
the late critic. Yours, &c. J.M. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
LEATHERSELLERS OF LONDON. 
Mr. Urzan, 


I INCLOSE for publication in your pages the following extracts from the 
books of the Leathersellers’ Company, relative to some remarkable persons who 
have been members thereof. 
; Yours, &c. Wiri1aMm VINEs. 


I. Praise-Gop Barone. 
“Freemen admitted xx"° Januarij, 1623, coram M™, Wardian’, & assistan’. 
Praysgod Barbon, by John Atwood, his M".” 
“ 1630, June 16.— 


John Stone. John Wright. 
Richard Steele. George Denham. 
Richard Turner. Thomas Tayler. 
Praisegod Barbone. Symon Selby” 


—presented for the election of Wardens of the Yeomanry. 

“1630, July 6.— Praisgod Barbone elected one of the Wardens of the 
Yeomanry.” 

“1634, October 13.—Praisegod Barbone admitted a Liveryman of the 
Company.” 

Freemen, “ James Gof, by Praise god Barbone, 19 January, 1635.” 

“ John Barlee, by Praise god Barbon, 15 April, 1646.” 
“1648, June 16.—Praise-god Barbone elected third Warden.” 


“1648, Aug*. 1.—Mr. Barbone” sworn into office; and his name occurs as 
attending the court several times in that year and the next. 


Apprentice, “ John Shorter, son of John Shorter late of Wickham, in the 
county of Bucks, Gent. dec’.—to Prase Barbone, citizen and leatherseller of 
London, for 8 years, from our Lady-day last. Dat. quarto die May, 1651. 

“ Nathaniel Whetham de Portsmouth, in com. Southampton, Armiger, 
Mag’ro in 100/. pro veritate apprenticii.” 


Freeman, “ John Shorter, by Praise Barbone, 2nd May, 1661.” 


If. Ropert Cieypoore. 

In Noble’s “ Memoirs of the House of Cromwell,” 1787, vol. ii. p. 374, it is 
stated that Robert second son of John Claypoole, died an infant. 

In the Leathersellers’ Register of Apprentices is the following entry :— 

“Robert Cleypoole, sonne of John Cleypoole of Norborough, in the county 
of North. Esq". po. se apprentice to Thomas Andrews, jun", cittizen and 
leatherseller of London, for vij. yeares from our Lady-day next. Dat. decimo 
sexto Februarij, 1645. 

“ Pater teneri Mag’ro in 400/. pro veritate apprenticii.” 


Freedom, “ Robert Clepoole, by Tho. Andrewes, 26 April, 1653.” 


This Robert Claypoole was the brother of John who married the daughter 
of Oliver Cromwell. 


Ill. Tue Ancestors oF THE Rev. Grorce Gaskin, D.D. 

-“ John Gaskin, son of Thomas Gaskin, late of the town and county of Bedford, 
fisherman, deceased, doth putt himself apprentice to George Bishop, jun. for. 
seven years from the date dated the 8th day of November, 1699.” 

“John Gaskin, apprentice of George Bishop deceased, sub testi? Samuel 
—_ goldsmith and John Dokins goldsmith, (admitted a freeman) Novem- 

er 19, 1706.” 
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“ John Gaskin, son of John Gaskin, (admitted a freeman) by patrimony 3rd 


Sept. 1734.” 


“John Gaskin, brasier and exciseman, Newington Green,” was a liveryman 


of the Company in 1748. 


In the churchyard of Islington is the following inscription: — == 

“Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of John Gaskin, citizen and 
Leatherseller of London, who died Oct. 27th, 1766, aged 56; and of Mabel 
Gaskin, who died April 19th, 1791, aged 84; the honoured parents of George 


Gaskin, D.D. Lecturer of this parish.” 


See a long memoir of Dr. Gaskin, who died Prebendary of Ely, Rector of 
Stoke N ewington, and of St. Benet Gracechurch, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. XCIX. ii. PP. 183, 280, 643. It was written by his son-in-law, the Rev. 

Parke 


r. 





Mr. Ursan, May 6. 

TRUTH is mighty, and will pre- 
vail—as Hannibal is made to say of 
ancient Rome : 

Merses profundo, pulcrior evenit; 

Luctere, magna proruit integrum 

Cum laude victorem. 
Not only so, but Truth is rich, and 
will reward. 

Led by my Saxon studies to the 
rescue of a noble song, I brought my 
little store of Teutonic as well as 
classic lore to bear upon the subject. 
I return to my Saxon studies with 
the gain of a new verb to my vocabu- 
lary, and two new illustrations to my 

oetical extracts. The participle “ ge- 
acad,” with or without the present 
conditional “ gelacige,” proves the ex- 
istence of a weak verb “lacian, 1a- 
cigean,” munerare, muneri dare, to 
give as a present,—not found in the 
dictionaries. 

Lye-Manning* and Bosworth give 
lacan, offerre, sacrificare, and as au- 
thority quote Cedmon’s paraphrase of 
Daniel—the fiery furnace, “lacende 
lig,” which Thorpe translates “the 
fatal flame,”—Bosworth “the sacri- 
ficing or fatal flame.” But it was 
kindled as a penal, not a sacrificing 
flame ; and to the young Hebrew mar- 
tyrs it did not prove fatal. Though 
“lacian” should be supposed to admit 
a secondary sense—to offer or sacrifice, 
still its active participle would not be 
lacende, but laciende or lacigende. 

“ Lacende” belongs to “ lacan,” Ju- 
dere, and means neither more nor less 
than the playing, or dancing, that is, 
quivering, reverberating, flame. An 





* Lye-Manning, (i. e. Lye’s Dictionary 
completed and edited by Manning.) 


English bard of the thirteenth cen- 
tury would have made it “laikand low.” 
The last word is still used in Scotland. 

Gelacian, with its gelacad, reminds 
me of another weak verb, 4rian, to 
honour, with its participle ge-arod or 
arod—left unattempted by Mr. Thorpe 
(see Analecta — Judith — Glossary), 
and unsuccessfully attempted by Prof. 
Leo (Altniederdeutsche Sprachpro- 
ben), who supposes it to be a compound 
of ar and eod, ivit. 

When the Hebrews at the instiga- 
tion of Judith are marching to attack 
the Assyrian camp, none of the officers 
dares enters the tent of Holofernes to 
give the alarm—* then,” the poet pro- 
ceeds : 

ba wear’d sid and late sum to bam 4rod 

para beadorinca, beet he in bet burge- 

steald 

Nidheard neSde, swa hine nyd fordraf. 


“ Then was at last one of the warriors 
honoured (constituted or appointed) to 
that service (or office), that he should 
boldly venture into the pavilion, as 
necessity compelled him.” Such is 
nearly the sense; and we learn from 
the j ese that the person who 
entered and found his master assassi- 
nated was Bagoas the eunuch, who 
had introduced the Jewish heroine to 
the Captain of the hostile army on the 
previous evening. 

Though proposed with more diffi- 
dence than the other, this will, perhaps, 
be found pretty near the true expla- 
nation. 

When I had written this it occurred 
tome that though “lacian” did not 
appear in the dictionaries, “ gelacad” 
might be found, and so it may. “ Ge- 
lacod beon, numerari; Te Deum,”— 
Lye. A striking example of the pro- 
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gress of error: the uncial munerari 
must be changed to numerari, that it 
may correspond with the English 
version! Bosworth has faithfully re- 
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corded the participle in his Appendix, 
but MS. Arund. 60 would have sug- 
ested a better meaning than num- 
ed. Yours, &c. E. THomson. 





THE CASTLE HILL AT THETFORD. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE ancient town of Thetford, 
once of superior importance to many 
of its younger sisters which have lon 
since outstripped it in population an 
prosperity, stands on two navigable 
rivers, the Ouse and the Thet. It is 

enerally supposed to have arisen from 
the ruins of the Roman Sitomagus, and 
it is on all hands agreed to have been 
once the seat of the East Anglian 
kings. 

The immense artificial hill forming 
the centre of the Castle is scarcely 
surpassed in magnitude by any other 
work of the kind to be found elsewhere. 
It is minutely described in Martin's 
History of the town, published in 1779, 
and we are not aware that any sub- 
sequent author has done more than 
copy or abridge it. We therefore think 
it best to extract Martin’s account 
entire :-— 

“On the east side of the present 
town stands a famous hill, called. the 
Castle Hill. Camden confessed him- 
self unable to resolve whether it was 
a work of the Romans or Saxons. It 
is generally agreed at present that 
such kinds of fortifications as are ac- 
a by a keep are of a later 
work. This may, however, with great 
probability be ascribed to the Saxons, 
as well as that ancient boundary of 
this kingdom of the East Angles upon 
Newmarket Heath, known by the name 
of the Devil’s Ditch; and it may be 
thought probable that it was the work 
of some of the first Saxon kings to 
secure their capital, in case of any 
sudden irruption or invasion. 

“The exterior figure of this work 
seems to have been a right-angled 
parallelogram with the angles rounded 
off, its greatest length lying from east 
to west. It consisted of two ramparts, 
each defended by a ditch. ithin 
these, near and parallel to their west 


sides, is a high and steep mount or 
keep, entirely encompassed by a ditch. 
East of this is a large area or place of 
arms 300 feet square, evidently in- 
tended for parading the troops em- 
ployed in its defence. This mount is 
about 100 feet in height, and the cir- 
cumference at the base 984; its dia- 
meter measures 338 feet at its base, 
and 81 on its summit, which is dishing 
or concave upwards of 12 feet below 
its outer surface, owing probably to 
its having been once surrounded by a 
parapet, the top whereof may have 
been gradually melted away y the in- 
juries of time and weather. The slo 
or ramp of this mount is extremely 
steep, forming an angle with the plane 
of the horizon of more than 40 degrees, 
and yet no traces remain of any path 
or steps for the purpose of carrying 
up machines or any weighty ammu- 
nition. The chief entrance seems to 
have been on the north side, where, in 
the second or inner rampart, a passagé 
is so formed that troops attempting to 
enter must have presented their flanks 
to a double line of the garrison logking 
down upon them. Such was, itis pre- 
sumed, its form when entire. At pre- 
sent the whole of the south side is 
covered with buildings, and towards 
the east it has been nearly levelled, 
and is cut through by the road, only 
part of its east side near the north- 
eastern angle remaining. The inclosing 
ramparts are still near 20 feet high, 
and their ditches at bottom from 60 
to 70 feet wide, which, considering the 
double slope of 45 degrees, gives a 
considerable width at the crest of the 
ramparts. The ditch round the mount 
measures 42 feet wide at bottom.” 

A plan and section of the earth- 
works accompany this description in 
Mr. Martin’s beck. 
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Mr. Unrsan, June 17. 

I AM not aware of any writer 
having noticed the inconsistency of 
Stowe in his account of the old city 
ates of London. He supposed that 

e seven of these gates mentioned by 
Fitz-Stephen, as existing in his time 


(viz. in the reign of Henry the Se-_ 


cond) to have been, 
The Postern Gate near the Tower, 


Aldgate, 

Biberapate, 

Aldersgate, 

Newgate, 

Ludgate, and 

Bridgegate ; 
thus omitting Cripplegate, although he 
shortly afterwards says that this gate 
was “so called long before the Con- 
quest,” and that it had been called 
“ Porta Contractorum :” a name that 
seems descended from the Roman 
times.* In short, there is abundance 
of evidence to show that this gate 
existed immediately after, and even 
before, the Conquest. 

It may, I think, be safely concluded 
that Cripplegate was one of the original 
gates in the city wall; and it was, in 
my opinion, the principal one ; that is, 
the one through which, in the Roman 
times, their great roads to the east, 
north, and west of London were ap- 
proached. It is plain from the Itine- 
raries, as I view them, that the stations 
of the Romans, next to London, to the 
north of the Thames, were only Duro- 
litum and Sulloniaca. Ihave differed 
with former commentators on the 
Itineraries as to the site of these 
stations, by placing Durolitum on the 
river Lea about Cheshunt and Wal- 
tham, and Sulloniaca at or near Colney 
Hatch. It is not, however, material 


* This rather confirms the notion, 
hinted at in your pages nearly six years 

, of the name of Fore-street having 
been derived from some Roman forum 
which might have existed thereabouts: 
for Godwin in his Exposition of Roman 
Antiquities (p. 8, edition 1680,) says, 
that forum is sometimes taken for a place 
of negociation. 





Cripplegate a Roman gate of.London. 


(July, 


for the purposes of this paper to enter 
into my reasons for this opinion, as my 
object now is to endeavour to shew 
that these two stations were approached 
from London by Cripplegate ; and I 
also think that the station Pontes, 
although it was, as I believe, at Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames, in Surrey, and on 
the south of the Thames,} was ap- 
ge from London by that gate. 

y opinion is that from Cripplegate 
there was one short road to Old-street, 
from whence, at different points of 
that street, the road to each of the 
three above-mentioned stations di- 
verged. It is observable that Dr. 
Stukeley imagined the road from 
Pontes (which he placed at Stanes) 
came to Old-street. It seems that this 
street has borne its name for many 
ages, which is a strong indication of 
its having been a highway in very 
early times. 

- Maitland was of opinion that, 
in the year 1010, Cripplegate was the 
only gate in the north wall of the city, 
and that it was originally erected over 
a Roman military way which led from 
London to Hornsey:{ and it has been 
remarked that the custom of making 
proclamations at the end of Wood- 
street may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been one of 
the old Roman military ways. It is 
absurd to derive the name of this gate 
(as Camden and many others have 
done) from Cripples begging there : 
its name probably arose from some 
subterranean passage there, which, ac- 
cording to Fosbroke, — Dug- 
dale,) was called Crypel-gate. 

Yours, &c. J 





t See Gent. Mag. for March, 1841, p. 
257; and the Minor Correspondence for 
the next month. 

¢ I have long thought that this was the 
course of the Watling-street, which went 
to Verulam by Sulloniaca. Thus I re- 
pudiate Camden’s opinion of its passing 
‘in a direct line from London to Verulam 
over ye and so by Edg- 
worth and Ellestre.’’ Maitland’s opiaion 
confirms my idea of the site of Sulloniaca. 
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THE MESNAVI OF JELALEDDIN RUMI. 


WHILE Thomas Aquinas was twist- 
ing his syllogisms, and, like the Roman 
retiarius of old, entangling his adver- 
sary in their inextricable net, he little 
dreamed that a far greater genius was 
teaching a far nobler philosophy in the 
east, building his lessons upon no cun- 
ning logic, or dexterous sophism, but 
on the eternal laws of the universe as 
enounced in the human heart, or, as 
Rabelais calls it, “dans l'autre petit 
monde, qui est Thomme.” This unknown 
contemporary, Jelaleddin of Balkh in 
Khorassan, is the author whose book 
we now propose to glance at, and rich 
is the harvest which we may find in 
his pages. 

A great mind’s thoughts are always 
new. His intellectual palaces are like 
an ancient Pompeii or Herculaneum in 
the midst of a modern Italy ; the hand 
of the architect seems only just to have 
left the work, and the steps of the 
owner almost still reverberate along 
its courts. Thus the language of the 
Iliad even now bubbles up with all the 
freshness of the fabled fountain of 
youth, and Plato’s dialogues have all 
the modern raciness of Scott; and we 
see the same thing in the Mesnavi of 
Jelaleddin. His pages wear all the 
freshness of modern thought, and at 
bottom must it not ever be so? For 
how can thought ever grow obsolete ? 
Modes of speech may change, and the 
fashions of thought’s dress (fer such 
is language) alter like that of our 
bodily frames; but the living principle 
within cannot change or die, because 
it is an essential emanation from the 
soul of man. Our modern hopes and 
feelings are faithfully reflected in the 
great works of ancient days, just as 
their mirrors equally pourtray a Saxon 
or Athenian countenance; for the 
human heart beats the same under all 
our different habits and customs, and, 
as our Shakspere says, 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


The problems of life which puzzled 
Jelaleddin still puzzle us all to the 
present day; and the new German 
philosophy, which is now exercising 
such a marked influence on our lite- 
rature, only grapples with the old 
difficulties which our author and Plato 


had encountered before in their journey 
through life. The metaphysical ques- 
tions which meet the soul, whenever it 
would leave the guidance of the senses, 
and walk by itself, recur alike under 
every climate of the natural or the 
mental world, and probably they must 
continue to dosotoevery child of Adam 
as long as human nature continues the 
same, and until its intellectual sight is 
purged in a new state of existence (as 
was that of neas in the ancient 
fable), to see the real powers that shake 
our mental Troy ! (Aneid it) 

The questions of freewill and ne- 
cessity, and those other dark problems 
of our being, do not indeed admit of 
an absolute solution in this present 
life; but surely we can feat ap- 
proximate thereto, and hence every 
thinker’s experience in his individual 
efforts gains a yalue and an interest 
for all his successors; for, at the least, 
he has worked out some temptin 
error which before his time had on 
many from the truth, and his wander- 
ings have proved that the path, which 
before stretched away so invitingly 
into the distance in its untrodden pos- 
sibilities, is but a deceitful byeway, 
which leads its wayfarer nowhere. 
Thus even error is made useful to the 
prearens of the rest, and (as some one 

as well said) each wanderer is a 
Curtius, who fills up some gulf that 
periled the safety of all. And if even 
error be thus rendered serviceable, how 
great is the value of those thoughts 
which are intrinsically true, and faithful 
interpreters of the various messages 
which Nature entrusts to their utter- 
ance. By thus collecting and com- 
paring the truths which we find scat- 
tered in the various thinkers of our 
earth, we, as it were, add the sum of 
their lives to our own, and are thus 
enabled to conduct our observations 
from different epochs of time, adding 
to the torrent all the resources of the 

ast. ith something of this spirit 


et us now spend an hour in the com- 

pany of Jelaleddin Rumi, the solitary 
thinker of Khorassan, and let us listen 
for a while to the tidings which he 
may tell us of his own heart, and its 
relations to external things, as they 
appeared to his view. 
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As life’s sun set on Jelaleddin it 
rose on Dante, and the incident is not 
without its significance. He was the 
last great thinker of Asia, the lineal 
descendant of those ancient Brahmins 
who thought so deeply in the old 
centuries, before Alexander’s invasion 
frayed a little footpath for history into 
the unknown recesses of Hindustan. 
The dawn of European civilization was 
breaking, while twilight was settling 
over Asia; and Dante’s voice, like the 
cry of the derwish from the minaret, 
woke the sleeping hum of thought and 
life among the nations to grow only 
louder and louder, we will hope, 
throughout the whole of Europe’s 
eventful day ! 

But little is known of our author’s 
life, and that little, like most oriental 
biography, is vague and uncertain. 
The tradition runs that when he was 
quite young his father was driven from 
his native place, Balkh, by the tyranny 
of the sultan, who held his court there, 
and that he wandered with his son 
through various countries, where Jela- 
leddin probably picked up that sharp 
insight into life which we see in some 
of his tales, and which we should have 
hardly expected from his solitary habits 
of mind. It is related that on their 
way through Nishapur they visited 
the celebrated poct lerideddin Attar, 
and tradition still remembers his pro- 
phetic exclamation on beholding his 
young visitor’s thoughtful countenance. 
‘Another interesting anecdote is related 
of his later years when he lived in his 
retirement at Coniah, that, although 
he was universally looked up to as 
the wisest man of his time, he yet 
habitually attended the lectures of his 
friends on philosophy and morals, and 
listened to their instructions with all 
the deference of their youngest pupil. 
So true it is that simplicity is at the 
bottom of all greatness of mind,* and 
just as it is the strong who can be the 
most tender, so too the wisest are 
always the most humble. 

Jelaleddin’s work in its very com- 
mencement gives the reader an ex- 
pectation of something different from 
all other Eastern books. Other authors 
studiously choose the most elaborate 
titles for their volumes, and “ Rose 





* To éunbes, du Td yevvaiov mrevorov 
peréxer. Thucydides, iii, 83. 
5 


Gardens” and “Chains of Gold” are 
rosaic, ow with many that we 
rave seen. Thus a dull biographical 

dictionary of the poets is called the 

“ Fireworshipper’s Temple,” and a 

lexicon bears the name of the “ Seven 

Oceans!” But Jelaleddin scorned all 
this, and he simply calls his book by 
the species of metre that he employed, 
as if Lucretius had named his poem 
“ Hexameters,” or Pope called his 
“Essay on Man” only “ Rhymes.” 
Nor is this all,—he studiously avoids 
all the elaborate prefaces and dedica- 
tions which Persian fashion insists 
upon as rigorously as ever Western 
critics stickled for the three unities ; 

and, instead of addressing the prophet 
and all the saints in the Mohammedan 
calendar, with long eulogies on living 
characters besides, Jelaleddin sternly 

plunges into his subject at once, and 
opens with an address to his reed-pen, 
comparing it, while absent from its 
fellow-reeds, and thus unconsciously 
pouring forth the writer’s sorrows and 
complaints, to the human soul in its 
state of separation from its Maker, 

uring forth its own vague longings 
in its aspirations after fame and art. 

This leads him at once into his subject- 

matter, which he felt was far too vast 
to need any ornamental introductions. 

The book itself, in its form, is not 
unlike Plato, and, as the great Greek 
chose to dress his philosophy in the 
light attire of everyday conversation, 

Jelaleddin in the same way introduces 

his meditations under the guise of 

narratives and myths. Occasionally 
they remind us of the Platonic myths, 
but more generally they are fables, 
such as those of Pilpay and Lokman, 
which have for ages delighted the 

East, and often they are historical 
anecdotes, which he perhaps had heard 

or read in the course of his travels 
during his youth. But these lighter 

portions of his book are only the 
soavi licori,t on the edge of the vase, 
which are to allure us to take a deeper 
draught, and under them, in the form 
of moral, or more commonly around 
them, in the form of endless digression 
and comment, lie the thoughts and 
truths which are the real matter of 
the work. Not unfrequently the com- 
ments have but a slender connection 





+ Tasso, i. 3. 
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with the story which they are intended 
to illustrate, and universally the text 
is far easier to understand than its 
commentary; but this was doubtless 
foreseen and intended by its author. 
He was no romancer or mythologist, 
though hé condescended to employ his 
talents in their ways; and everything 
with him is subservient to the grand 
aim of his work—the elucidation of 
his philosophical system. ‘The grace- 
‘ful tales which are continually in- 
troduced, and which form the light 
bridges by which we cross from one 
speculation to another, are only in- 
tended to allure us onwards ; and, how- 
ever he may have laboured to beautify 
them with all the graces of art, (and 
he seems to have had every talent at 
his command, and the pathetic or the 
descriptive, the sportive or the earnest, 
are alike in his immediate control,) he 
everywhere manifests his original de- 
sign, and every turn of the story leads 
into a digression, which at last winds 
round unexpectedly into the continua- 
tion of the narrative. This plan is 
maintained throughout the whole book, 


just as all Plato’s works arein dialogue ; 
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and at the close we find his varied 
powers apparently as unexhausted as 
at the beginning. 

The work consists of six long cantos 
or defters, and each of these contains 
its quota of stories, and of course its 
corresponding amount of digressions 
and comments. Hundreds of fine 
thoughts lie scattered everywhere in 
each, with a profusion which none but 
master-minds can afford ; and he often 
flings away an idea in a casual line 
which a more economical writer would 
have expanded into a page. The 
stories themselves are probably derived 
from all sources, but his manner of 
treating them is always his own. Ever 
kind of subject is to be found in his 
pages, from the lightest joke to the 
deepest pathos, and the style, chameleon- 
like, adapts itself with equal facility to 
all. Thus in the fifth defter, he tells 
us an amusing story of a man who 
brought home a piece of meat to his 
wife, which, however, she gave away 
before it came to table, and then laid 
the blame of the theft on the cat. The 
good man forthwith puts the cat into 
the scales, and exclaims, 


Three pounds are here weighed,—now the meat which I brought 
Weighed exactly three pounds to a hair when ’twas bought. 

If these pounds are the cat’s, why, then, where is the meat ? 
And if they’re the meat’s, why, then, where is the cat ? 


Others are legendary; thus in one we have a fine tradition of some Mo- 


hammedan saint named Mustaphi. 


Early one morning he made his ablutions, 

And he washed his face and hands in the cool water ; 
Next he washed his feet, and then sought for his boot, 
But a robber, which he knew not of, was near. 

The holy man stretched out his hand to seize it, 
When an eagle suddenly caught it from his grasp, 
And bore it up like the wind into the air, 

And out of it, lo! there fell a snake to the ground ! 
Yea, a black snake fell from the boot ; 

And thus the good eagle saved the holy seer, 

And he brought it back when the danger was 0’er, 
And Mustaphi bowed his head and turned to prayer. 


There is another of this kind, which 
occurs in the earlier part of the first 
book ; and, as it is probably a confusion 
of the history of Shadrach, Meshec, 
and Abednego, with an incident in 


I. 


Antiochus’ persecution in the time of 
the Maccabees, I oe a translation 
of it, only occasionally condensing its 
digressions. 


Behold what that Jewish tyrant attempted ! 
He set up an image by the side of a fire, | 
And all who refused to bow down to the image 


Grint. Mac. Von. XXX. 
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Should be thrown by his mandate into the fire. 

As if he had not sufficiently worshipped the idol of Self, 
Lo! from that idol of Self, another idol is born ! 

The idol of Self is the mother of all idols : 

Those are the snakes, but this is the dragon ! 

Self is the flint and steel, and the idol is the spark ; 
The spark indeed may be quenched by water, 

But how shall water quench the flint and steel ? 

Or how shall a man, with these in his heart, have rest ? 
These have the fire deeply hidden within them, 

And how shall the water penetrate thereto ? 

The idol is as black water in a bottle, 

But the soul is that black water’s fountain ; 

And, though the water in the bottle be destroyed, 

Yet the black fountain still flows on fresh and new. 
Easy, most easy, is it to break the bottle ; 

But only the fool thinks it easy to see the soul! 

Oh, my child! if thou would’st know all the phases of the soul, 
Thou must read all the story of Hell, with her seven doors. 
Every soul hath its deceits, and in each deceit 

A hundred Pharaohs and Pharaoites are drowned. 

Do thou fly for refuge to Moses and to Moses’ God, 
And seek not Truth’s heavenly water from Pharaoh. 


Il. 


The Jewish King seized a mother with her child, 

And brought them both before the fire ; 

‘*Oh woman,”’ he cried, “ bow down before the image, 

Or thou shalt burn in thy silence in yonder fire !”’ 

The woman was a pure and holy believer, 

And she refused to do homage to the idol ; 

And he seized her child and flung it in the flame, 

And the mother feared, and turned her heart from its faith. 
She prayed that she might be allowed to worship, 

When the voice of her child was heard from the fire ; 

‘* Oh come hither, my mother, for here I am happy, 
Though to outward appearance I may be in the midst of a flame ; 
Oh come hither, my mother, and behold the proofs of truth, 
And learn the nobility of the lords of truth ; 

Ob come hither, and learn the secrets of Abraham, 

How he found in the furnace roses and jessamines.* 

It was death which I saw when I was born from thee ; 

It was death when I was delivered from the womb. 

When I was born I escaped from a prison 

Into a world of fresh air and fair colours ; 

But now I see that the world is but a prison, 

Since I have tasted the rest which is in this fire. 

Oh come hither, my mother, for our good fortune hath arrived ; 
Oh come hither, nor throw away prosperity from thy hand. 
Thou hast seen the power of the tyrant,—come hither 

That thou may’st know the power and the mercy of God. 
Oh come hither, and call others with thee, 

For the King hath made a banquet in this fire. 

Come ye hither, my friends, like moths round a taper, 
Leap into the fire, in the eye of your persecutors ; 

Plunge ye all into this deep sea, 

That your souls may be washed and purified.’’ 

Then the mother flung herself into the flames, 

And the sympathy-seeking child seized her hand in his ; 
And the mother also burst into speech, 


* There is an Oriental tradition that Nimrod threw Abraham into a furnace. 
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She also strung the pearls of the praise of God’s mercy ; 
She shouted to the people from the midst of the fire, 
And the hearts of the crowd were astonished at her speech. 


III. 


And after this, the people, forgetful of themselves, 
Leaped into the fire, both men and women ; 

Without other allurements, through sole love of the Loved One, 
For this love maketh even the bitter to be sweet ! 

And thus it went on, until at length the officers 

Forbade the people any longer to destroy themselves. 
That Jewish tyrant became confounded and ashamed, 
And he repented in sorrow of heart for what he had done ; 
Since the people only loved their faith the more, 

And became only the holier for the tortures of the body. 
The deceit of Satan returned on himself, 

And he only beheld his own blackness thereby ; 

And howe’er he tried to rend the garments of the faithful, 
His own garments were rent, and ¢heirs remained unburt ! 


It is not our purpose to enter into 
Jelaleddin’s philosophy as a system, as 
this would lead us into a very wide 
field of inquiry on the probable in- 
fluence of Plato’s ‘philosophy on the 
Eastern mind. Much of the wisdom 
of the Academy doubtless came origi- 
nally from Egypt and India ; but still 
more was superadded of native growth, 
and this was destined in course of time 
to re-act powerfully upon the original 
Oriental parent ; and thus Piatonism, 
in its offspring neo-Platonism, has in- 
fluenced Arabian and Persian philo- 
sophy in some respects even more than 
Aristotle. The school of philosophy 
which so long flourished in Alexandria, 
became under Ammonius, Plotinus,* 


and Jamblichus, the last bulwark of 


Heathendom against Christianity ; and 
its influence on its rival long survived 
in the many Platonizing heresies which 
sprang up in the Church, and even 
many of the fathers endeavoured to 
graft Platonic truths into their works, 
and thus (as Augustine said) spoil the 
heathens of then few jewels, just as 
the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians. 
But, much as Platonic influence may be 
traced in the European mind during 
the third and fourth centuries of our 
era, it was in Asia that its greatest 
= were to be seen. The stars 
of philosophy which had faded before 
the sun of Christianity rose again in 

* When the Emperor Gordian made an 
expedition into the East, Plotinus accom- 
panied him, and formed an acquaintance 
with several Oriental sages. 


splendour in the darkness of Asiatic 
idolatry ; and thus, when Europe re- 
lapsed into ignorance, Plato and Aris- 
totle alike found a home under Ara- 
bian civilization. Almamon, the se- 
venth of the Abbassides, collected 
Greek books wherever he could find 
them, aud in the ninth century Ho- 
nain, a physician of the Nestorian sect, 
who lived at Bagdad, translated both 
Aristotle and Plato: and a general 
love of philosophy diffused itself among 
the learned men at the court of the 
caliphs. Among other sects, arose that 
of the Sufis, who may almost be called 
the Platonists of the East, and these 
seem especially to have prevailed in 
Persia. Numerous teachers of their 
doctrines were continually en 
in the different cities, and nearly a 

the great Persian poets adopted their 
creed, aud inculcated it in their works. 
Various schools were formed, under 
the guidance of their several teachers, 
and Sufeyism, as a system, gradually 
evolved itself from their labours, in 
all its heterogeneous clements, derivin 

some from Plato and Plotinus, and 
others perhaps from the traditional 
wisdom of the Gymnosophists and the 
Brahmins of India, and superadding 
to all these numberless discoveries of 
its own; for all systems of philosophy 
are at best only suggestive, and none 
can exhaust the human heart in all the 
fresh developments of its world-old 
principles. Each system represents a 
phase of its own, with more or less 
fidelity, according to the measure (in 
its author’s mind) of that love of truth 
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which, in fact, forms the meaning of 
the term philosophy ; \ut, howsoever 
partiality or vanity may distort the 
picture, each still represents its phase. 
Aristotle, Plato, and Jelaleddin are in 
this view alike true ; and the perfect phi- 
losophy (if such there be within human 

ssibility) will comprehend each in 
itself, and, as Emerson says, will build 
affirmations owside of all their negations. 

Sufeyism may be pronounced the 
nearest approach to Christianity that 
poor fallen man can attain by his own 
unaided efforts; and probably even 
here Christianity has exercised an 
unseen influence, without which the 
whole system would have been far dif- 
ferent. The Nestorians, who swarmed 
in Persia, diffused the light of their 
doctrines, even amongst the Moham- 
medans who surrounded them; and in 
this way, however we may disbelieve 
the story of Sergius the monk, we 
may ody account for the better parts 
of the Koran. For the presence of 
any portion of truth is never without 
its influence even on those who disbe- 
lieve it, and, though we may lose it 
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from our sight, it has not been barren 
or useless; perhaps it has made error 
less erroneous, or at the worst we may 
hope that it has been absorbed, and 
thus the error that has apparently 
conquered it, is the weaker for its vic- 
tory, for it has no longer that whole- 
ness of falsehood in which consisted its 
strength; the quicksilver is indeed 
absorbed in the ring, but the ring has 
lost its cohesion, and will snap. 

Sufeyism recognises the fall of man ; 
the human soul hath lost its connection 
with its Maker, and all its heroisms 
and glorious strivings in this life are 
but its unconscious gropings after the 
lost inheritance, which it feels by in- 
stinct was once its own. It has lost its 
Maker, in whom alone it could find 
happiness, and it here loses itself in a 
chase after the shadows of the world, 
and only disappointment attends all 
its efforts. Sufeyism would lead it 
back to its Maker, away from self or 
the world, convinced that these can 
never fill its infinite longings, or as 
our author expresses it, 


Though thou shouldest pour the whole ocean into thy cup, 
’Tis but a day’s poor pittance for the soul ; 


and thus it would guide it to that re- 
ligatio which is the essence and aim of 
all religion. However human error 
may mingle itself with this, at bottom 
we find a great truth, and thus a poor 
Sufi may teach us lessons if we receive 
them with a loving caution. Augus- 
tine continually speaks as a Sufi, and 
many of his most beautiful passages 
might be quoted as instances; and the 
same may be said of Bossuet’s grand 
sermon on the profession of Madame 
de le Valliére, which is full of Augus- 
tine’s influence in every page.* But 
we have said enough of this, and will 


now proceed more particularly to our 
author asa poet. 

Jelaleddin abounds with splendid 
passages and original thoughts, and 
these are not condi elaborated, with 
every extrinsic art to make them pro- 
minent, but are often scattered with a 
careless profusion which would have 
made a poorer genius bankrupt! In 
proof of our praise we extract the fol- 
lowing, merely premising that these are 
no isolated fragments, but only such 
as occur repeatedly in every part of 
the work. 


The lovers of the All are not the lovers of the part ; 
He who loves the part falls short of the all. 


When the part loves the part, 


Too soon its loved object flits away into the all ; 

He stands forlorn amongst strangers, 

And his arm becomes palsied, and he dies. 

The creature flies to the Creator, and he is left behind. 

The rose-odour flies to the rose, and the thorn is left behind. 
Like the fool who sees the sunshine 


* I would recommend this sermon to such of my readers who may not know it. 


It is a complete exposition of Christian Sufeyism, if I may be allowed the expression. 
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Gleam upon the wall, and becomes wonder-struck at the sight ; 

He loves the wall, for he saith ‘‘ Here is the true brightness !’’ 

For he knows not that it is but the reflection of the sun of Heaven ; 

And when the sunbeam returns thither whence it came, | 
He sees the dark wall standing alone in its place, | 
While he himself remains afar from his desires, 

With a lost purpose, and an empty aim, and a wearied foot. 


The next describes the steady _ of the true seeker after God, and con- 
tains a distinction which is not unlike the Platonic doa and emornyn. 


Knowledge hath two wings, Opinion hath but one, | 
And Opinion soon fails in its orphan flight ; 

The bird with one wing soon droops its head and falls, | 
But give it two wings, and it gains its desire. 
The bird of Opinion flies, rising and falling 

On its one wing, in vain hope of its rest ; ° 

But when it escapes from Opinion and Knowledge receives it, 
It gains its two wings and spreads them wide to Heaven. 

On its two wings it flies like Gabriel, 

Without doubt or conjecture, and without speech or voice. 
Though the whole world should shout beneath it, 

‘¢ Thou art in the road to God, and in the perfect faith,’’ 

It would not become warmer at their speech, 

And its lonely soul would not mate with theirs. 

And though they should shout to it ‘‘ Thou hast lost thy way ; 
Thou thinkest thyself a mountain, and art but a leaf,’’ 
It would not lose its convictions from their censure, 
Nor vex its bosom with their loud reproof. 

And though sea and land should join in concert, 
Exclaiming, “‘ Oh, wanderer, thou hast lost thy road,’’ 
Not an atom of doubt would fall into its soul, 

Nor a shade of sorrow at the scorner’s scorn. 


Here is a “ winged word” of his upon free will and necessity :— 


Tn a thousand things where thy love exercised its will 

Thou hast felt the reality of thine own power. 

In a thousand things where thy will had no part 

Thou hast felt under a secret necessity from God. 

The saints have their necessity in this life, 

While the infidels have their necessity in the life to come ; 

The saints have their free will laid up for them in eternity, 

While the infidels have their free will in this present world of time. 


The following is a specimen of his irony, a quality in the use of which 
our anthor (like Plato) not unfrequently indulged himself. 


Thy state resembles that noble fly 

Who thought himself to be somebody. 

He had heard the discourse of some flatterers, 
And he said, ‘‘ I am the Simorgh of my day.’’ 
Sitting upon a leaf in a pond, 

He lifted his head like the pilot of a ship: 

‘¢T have read,’’ said he, ‘‘ of the sea and a ship, 
And long have I been thinking of the matter. 
Behold! here is my sea, and this is my ship, 
And I am the pilot who guides the helm.”’ 

He then launched forth his bark upon his ocean, 
And he displayed his might beyond compare. 
Numbers of men are like this fly,— 

Where is the eye that can see it aright ? 

The world is just as large as their vision : 

Such is their eye, swch therefore is the world. 
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They waste themselves in folly like this fly,— 
Error is their pond, and fancy their straw. 


Jelaleddin had the Platonicreverence as the sleep which it brings to man is 
for dreams, and he often expresses his a mnemonic of his own mortality. 
awe at the thought of night, that mys- Thus, in the opening of one of his 
terious shadow which falls on the earth chapters, he exclaims— 
as if daily to remind it of its end, just 

Every night, oh Sleep, from the net of the body 

Thou releasest our souls, and drawest pictures before them ; 
Every night thou releasest them from their cage, 

And settest them free, with no master or slave. 

At night the prisoners forget their prisons ; 

At night the sultan forgets his royalty. 

No sorrow, no care, no profit, no loss, 

And no thought or fear of tits man or that. 


No detached extracts, however, can and, with a view to supplying some- 
give the English reader any adequate _ thing of this deficiency, we purpose next 
idea of the book, or of the manner in month to conclude our notice with one 
which narrative and moral are blended; of his mystical stories. 


(To be continued). 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Delicie Poetarum Belgicorum, ed. Gruteri. 2 vols—Concluded. 
(Continued from Vol. XXLX. p. 272.) 


P. 802.—“ Ad Britanniam.”—Describing Queen Elizabeth as the glory and 
light of England. 


Nam tibi nox minima est, imo nox nulla, tametsi 
Longius CEthiopum Sol face lustrat agros, 

Scilicet 1psA vicem Phoebi tunc prestat Elisa, 
Preestat et umbrarum non sinit esse locum. 


P. 807.—“ Ad Reginam Anglix.”—The poet says that a rude stormy climate 
like that of Britain was a fit cradle for the infant Queen. 


Insula cincta truci mare quod sibi vindicat ortus 
O secli triplicis gloria trina tuos 

Haud ratione caret ; nam prestantissima queque 
Natura abstrusis gaudet habere locis. 

Sic duplicem de vepre rosam producit adunca 
Si cochlea baccas asperiore tegit. 

* * * * 

Recte igitur terrA in solidA non nasceris infans, 

Insula natalis sed tibi facta locus, 


Pp. 818.--* Ad Anglixe Reginam.”—Of old, the courtly poet says, the heroes 
of the earth aspired to the immortal courts of heaven ; but now— 
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At nunc sponte Dei stellata palatia linquunt, 
Suntque habitatores cordis, Elisa, tui : 

Fallor ? an hoc ipso clamant voealiter,—* istis 
Purius esse aliquid nobiliusque Polo.’’ 


P. 824.—“ In hortum Regine Anglie.”"—What garden of Queen Elizabeth's 
this was that is thus celebrated we cannot say. Was it Richmond? Nonsueh ? 
Hatfield? or Greenwich? At this very time when the poet was lauding the 
beauty of the royal gardens, the Queen was sending to Holland for a ) Pre 
when she wanted one for dinner. 


Pendula ne celebret quisguam pomaria Cyri, 
Hesperidumve umbras, Alcinoive nemus. 

Namque Britanniace quid nam certare viretis 
Virginis heec atque hee Marte, vel arte queant ? 

Hic natura brevi clausit simul omnia gyro 
Que varie cunctis sparserat ante locis, 

Hic, unquam, cum Sole, soloque exotica quevis 
Transtulit, et solitum jussit habere decus. 

Vis flores, fructusque oculos hilarantia ? fructus 
Vis floresque quibus stat medicatus odor ? 

Vis frutices pariter folio ac radice salubres ? 
Vis queis Bruma nequit, queis Nepa ferre malum ‘ 

Estne volup’ vite scatebris accumbere fonti ? 
Pergula densa placet ? gramina tonsa juvant? 

Innumerarum avium gratum est audire susurros ? 
Arboreis libitum est delituisse comis ? 

Hic, hic istorum dubia est tibi copia, quodque 
Nusquam alibi est, istis fas reperire locis. 

O nitor, 6 odor, 6 color, 6 genuina voluptas ! 
Par quidam his Tempe ccelica ferre queant ? 

Non rerer certe. Si non Hera desuper horti 
Demissa huc ad nos hujus Elisa foris. 

Quippe orbi toto, livore fatente vel ipso, 
Non modo flos florum, ver quoque veris ades ! 


P. 830.—* Ad Britanniam.” 
P. 833.—“ Ad Reginam Anglie.”—A laudatory poem endiag— 


Ut quamvis rideat Cicero atque Demosthenis ore 
Suada, et Homerus ei det latus atque Maro, 
Seque inter nil non fingant simul atque refingant, 

Mentiri de te nil aliquando queant. 


P. 840.—“ Ad Elisam Britannam.” 
P. 843.—* De Regine Britannie Cantu ;” on the vocal powers and musieal 
harmony of the Virgin Queen. 


Vos 6 qui spatium mundi decurritis ingens, 
Qua via cunque rote, qua via cunque rati. 

Littora ne proprius trepidate venire Britanna, 
Vox licet auriculas prodigiosa beet. 

Non hic Sirenum cantus, sed cantus Elise est, 
Lumine qua fuerit, si propriore frui. 
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Non unam cernetis in una virgine dive 
Effigiem, et quidquid pulcri habet aula Jovis. 

Immemoresque nimis vestri pree fluctubus alme 
Letitie, hec tandem quibitis ore loqui. 

O fortunatos queis fas sine moribus ullis 
In solido coeli gaudia ferre solo. 


P. 855.—“ Elisee Britanniarum Principi,” commending the wisdom of her 
counsellors and parliament. 


Sed latus omne etiam stiparis utrinque senatu 
Cui mentis rectz, cui sapientiz amor. 

Et dubitabit adhuc tibi se dare ceeterus orbis, 
Semper uti placidé pace beatus agat? 


P, 857.—* Regine Britanniarum,” ending thus :— 


In terris sed enim simul ac semel unica Elise es 
Laurea, Sol, Phenix, Unio, Virgo, Rosa. 


P. 865.—* Regine Anglix.” The invention of the poet seems to grow rather 
exhausted by the sameness of his subject, so as to offer nothing to notice in the 
present lines. P. 871 has another copy with the same title. 

P. 864.—“ In Britanniam Gulielmi Camdeni.” 


Que vix nota sibi fuit ante Britannia, utrique 
Nunc Camdene orbi munere nota tuo est. 
Ignoteeque velut fuerat non ulla cupido, 
Sic modo sic notam mundus uterque cupit. 
Sed tamen incassum ; nimia nam dote superba 
Quem libet indignum credit amore sui. 


Thus finish the Eulogies of the laborious Gruter, at p. 1117. Among 
i the poems that follow of Daniel Heinsius is one “In Richardi Bland, Angi, 
i disputationem pro gradu magisterii,” consisting of one hundred iambic lines 
in praise of a modest, virtuous, and industrious youth, who had preferred the 
honest company of the monks, to the wiles, and sorceries, and dissoluteness of 
Circe or Calypso, 


At tu Britanno sidus exortum solo, 
BuLanpt, tot inter cassa delectamina 
Dulcis juvente, totque ventorum minas 
Quas illa menti pestilens sidus bone, 
Pravee voluptas semper state comes, 
Contagioso mollis afflat halitu, 

Voto potitus inclyto, portum tenes. 


f Thus finish our extracts from these little volumes, which, not being of any 
great value, are still curious, and have never been brought to light from the 
lk obscure corners in which they have long lay hidden ; and, though their notices 
i of our country, and people, and literature are scanty, the foreign scholar will 
| be rewarded by finding in them ample records of the genius and literature of 
4 the continental poets of Europe. Unfortunately a work which might have 
i been, under the direction of better taste and judgment, of the very highest 
\ value, fell into hands in which good and bad are mixed up without discrimi- 
id nation ; and the printer was as wanting in care to the typography, as the editor 
i was to the merit of the poems which he admitted. 

i B— ll. J. M. 
\] 6 
} 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Florence, together with 
The Prince, and various Historical 
Tracts. By Nicolo Machiavelli. A 
new translation. Post 8vo. pp.xx. 522. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library, No. 24.) 
THIS volume is an average speci- 

men of the advantages and defects of 
the European and Standard Libraries. 
Works that are scarce, or at least un- 
common, are thus brought within 
ordinary reach, and increased stores 
of reading and observation are opened 
to the public. But the execution is 
often mediocre, and disfigured with 
errors through the rapidity of the pen 
or of the press. Still the blame be- 
longs in a great degree to the public, 
who call loudly for cheapness, by which 
is not meant a valuable article at a 
reasonable price, but a nominally low 
charge that affords no adequate re- 
muneration to the projector. Hence 
he is forced to indemnify himself in 
other ways, to the detriment of the 
literary and typographical execution. 
Indeed, the earlier of these speculations, 
The European Library, hasalready been 
abandoned, and the success of the sur- 
vivor may partly be attributed to its 
being left alone in the field. The fact 
is that these volumes are priced a third 
too low, and it would be better on all 
accounts but mere nominal cheapness, 
if a higher charge were made and 
greater care bestowed. 

Machiavelli's History of Florence 
could only be procured hitherto in 
Farneworth’s translation of the au- 
thor’s entire works, or in old ones that 
are rarely met with. It was, there- 
fore well chosen for republication, 
especially as Mr. Roscoe’s Histories of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo X. and 
Sismondi’s Italian Literature had been 
already published in this form. But 
it is executed in a slovenly manner ; 
and, as we had made some notes to 
that effect while reading it, we now 
make use of them to enforce the sug- 
gestions offered above. The misprints 
are not numerous, though glaring; but 
on what principle the translation is made 
we cannot discover, for the names are 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXX, 


sometimes left in Italian and some- 
times not. Thus at p. 18, among the 
Electors of the German empire, we 
have the Bishops of Magonza, Treviri, 
and Colonia for Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologne. At p. 20, William (the 
Norman) is surnamed Ferabac for 
Fierbras. At p. 26, Jean de Brienne, 
King of Jerusalem, is called Giovanni. 
At p. 299 we have “Giovanni Corvino, 
the Vaiwode” of Hungary ; and at p. 
451, for Philopemen the translator 
substitutes Philopemenes, which be- 
longs to no language whatever, and is 
probably a bad attempt to Hellenise 
the Italian Philopemene. On the other 
hand, at p. 19, the husband of the 
Countess Matilda is called Godfred, 
and elsewhere we have Frederick, 
Lewis, &c. The person who is called 
John Agut at p. 39, becomes Hawk- 
wood (his real name) at p. 141, and 
Acuto at 445. Jacques de Bourbon, 
Count dela Marche, is called “ Giacopo 
della Marea, a Frenchman of the royal 
line.” Nor is the spelling uniform, 
for we have ‘Jacopo di Poggio at p. 
358. The word Tedeschi (Germans) 
is generally, if not always, translated 
Dutch, so as to become historically 
wrong. Thus we read of a war 
between the Venetians and the Dutch, 
and the defeat of the former, in 1486, 
near Trento, where no Dutch force was 
ever seen (p. 110) ;* also of English, 
Dutch, and Bretons being out of pay 
at the end of a war. (p. 397-8.) The 
German servant of Piccinino is called 
a Dutchman at p. 235. At p. 464 the 
Emperor Julianus is called § and 
thus confounded with the nephew of 
Constantine, who has a prescriptive 
title to the name. 

The account of the unfortunate 


* Yet a body of Dutch troops once 
actually occupied Venice as allies in 1617, 
and their integrity is deservedly noticed, 
as ‘‘ but for the fidelity of her new friends, 
Venice might from that hour have sunk 
into a dependence of the United Pro- 
vinces.’’—Venetian History in the Family 
Library, ii. 326. 

H 
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Corradino (Conradin), at p. 29, that 
he “was taken prisoner while endea- 
vouring to eseape, and, being unknown, 
put to death,” is at variance with the 
fact, as unhappily for himself he was 
recognized, and suffered death on the 
seaffold. The original, “ Fugiendo si 
sconoscuto fu preso e morto,” implies 
that, flying unknown, he was taken and 
put to death, which, although elliptical, 
is clearer than the other.* 

The notes are not quite accurate, 
for at p. 446 it is said, “ Vide Intro- 
duction, page 443,” which should be 
46. ‘The Appendix 9, which contains 
an extract from St. Real, and further 
refers to Napoleon as then living, can- 
not be the author’s, but no source is 
indicated. ‘The French translator, M. 
Guiraudet, is called Giraudet by mis- 
take. (p.459.) The Italian phrases 
are not translated as they should have 
been. The Index is defective, for the 
journey of Henry of Luxemburg is 
omitted, though it had been mentioned 
at p. 32. Neither are colonies noticed, 
though there is a page about them in 
the third chapter of the “ Prince.” 

These blemishes will, no doubt, con- 
firm the opinion already given, that a 
greater degree of care is desirable for 
these volumes, but that, in order to 
bestow it, a more remunerating price 
must be charged. In their present 
state, they are attractive to the many 
from their apparent cheapness, and 
repulsive to others from their inac- 
curacy. 

The Life of Machiavelli, prefixed to 
this volume, is respectable and inform- 
ing. The “Historical Tracts” are 
chiefly notes, taken from his letters and 
Discourses. 


We may now proceed to offer some — 


remarks on the two works of Machia- 
velli, which are thus presented to the 
public in a commodious form. 

The History of Florence, which is 
the principal of these works, is in high 
estimation, and its republication in 
such a series is desirable. Salfi, the 
continuator of Ginguené, who is loud 
in its praise, perhaps from an excusa- 





* A translation of the History of Flo- 
rence, Glasgow, 1761, 2 vols. 12mo. says, 
‘* but in his flight, being Anown, is taken 
prisoner, and slain.’’? The text thus trans- 
lated must have been read eoynoscinuto, or 
this alteration have been made conjectu- 


rally. 
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ble feeling, terms Machiavelli the re- 
storer to Italian prose of that force 
and precision, which from the time of 
Dante it seemed to have lost. 


‘¢ Tl est encore plus recommandable par 
V’art de rapprocher les evénements les plus 
éloignés, de les rattacher ensemble, et 
d’en former les tableaux les plus frappants 
et les plus instructifs. Le premier livre 
de son Histoire de Florence est un chef- 
d’ceuvre dont on n’avait point d’exemple, 
et qui est méme beaucoup supérieur au 
premier livre de l’histoire de Thucydide. 
Aucun n’a mieux combiné que lui la ra- 
pidité, la clarté, et la précision.” (Ré- 
sumé de L’ Histoire de la Littérature Ita- 
lienne, 1826, vol. i. pp. 288-9.) 

From this laboured eulogy a deduc- 
tion must be made, in the words of 
Mr. Roscoe, who considers the His- 
tory “not always accurate in point of 
fact.” (Life of Leo X.¢, 21.) Ano- 
ther arises from the nature of the sub- 
ject itself, which is often tedious ; in- 
deed, of all the Italian States, Venice 
is the only one whose history keeps 
up an unvaried interest with . the 
reader. Mr. Roscoe says, that Ma- 
chiayelli’s work “is written in a vi- 
gorous, concise, and unaffected style,” 
but the third of these epithets re- 
quires some exceptions. The following 
false thought occurs at the death of 
Frederick Barbarossa by bathing :— 

‘* Thus the river did a greater favour to 
the Mahommedans than the Pope’s ex- 
communications did to the Christians ; 
for the latter only checked his pride, while 
the former finished his career.’’ (p. 25.) 

There is a similar one on the death 
of Ladislaus King of Naples, in 1414, 
while at war with the republic: 

‘*Thus death has always been more 
favourable to the Florentines than any 
other friend, and more potent to save 
them than their own valour.’’ (p. 156.) 

The remark on the conduct of Ri- 
naldo degli Albizzi in his exile is 
equally puerile,—“ To gain admission 
to the celestial sonining, Bestin lost the 
terrestrial, he performed a pilgrimage 
to the holy sepulchre.” (p. 252.) Per- 
haps this passage indicates a slightly- 
veiled disrespect for pilgrimages ; and, 
if Italian pilgrimages in the fifteenth 
century were such as D’Emilliane de- 
scribes them in the seventeenth, viz. 
“journeys spent in fooleries,” we 
cannot greatly wonder. He observes 
flippantly, that the ingratitude of 
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Filippo Visconti to his wife Beatrice, 
the widow of Facino Cane, was “ by 
way of being grateful for these nume- 
rous favours, as princes commonly are.” 
(p. 43.) Still his ideas, as Mr. Roscoe 
says, are often vigorous, as when he 
relates the humiliation of our Henry 
II. after the murder of Becket, in 
words which announce the approach 
of Luther : 


‘‘These terms were all accepted by Henry, 
and thus a great king submitted to a sen- 
tence that, in our days, a private person 
would have been ashamed of.’’ (p. 24.) 


Although he writes as a friend to 
liberty, he does not shrink from ex- 
posing the vices of the populace, in 
saying of the severities of the Duke of 
Athens in 1342, that these executions 
gave satisfaction to the plebeians, “be- 
cause it is their nature to delight in 
evil.” (p. 91.) 

His knowledge of human nature, and 
his experience in public affairs, add 
weight to hisremarks. “ Ile who waits 
for the concurrence of every advant- 
age, either never makes an attempt, 
or, if induced to do so, is most fre- 
quently foiled.” (p. 121.) He says of 
an unsuccessful attempt to eflect a 
change in the state in 1394, “In hu- 
man affairs, delay causes tedium, and 
haste danger: to avoid what was tedi- 
ous, Donato Acciajuoli resolved to 
attempt what involved danger.” (p. 
151.) 

Those who regard the Middle Ages 
as the golden days of chivalry and 
bravery will be startled at learning 
that “Such cowardice and disorder 
prevailed in the armies of those times, 
that the turning of a horse’s head or 
tail was sufficient to decide the fate of 
an expedition.” (p. 173.) Nor has the 
religion of those times obtained a more 
favourable testimony, in the opinion 
which he has put into the mouth of an 
anonymous citizen, as an harangue to 
the Seignory of Florence in 1371: 

“ As the knowledge of religion and the 
fear of God seem to be alike extinct, oaths 
and promises have lost their validity, and 
are kept as long as it is found expedient ; 
they are adopted only as a means of de- 
ception, and he is most applauded and 
respected whose cunning is most efficient 
and secure.’’ (p. 114.) 


Mr. Roscoe remarks, that, though it 
has been doubted whether Machiavelli 
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was a man of learning, he was evidently 
acquainted with the works of the an- 
cients. His romantic Life of Cas- 
truccio Castracani plainly shows that 
he was, for it is made up of sentences 
appropriated from those sources. And 
a remarkable instance of such adop- 
tion occurs in the “ Prince,” chapter 
22, which treats of ministers of state: 


‘‘In the capacities of mankind there 
are three degrees: one man understands 
things by means of his own natural endow- 
ments ; another understands things when 
they are explained to him; and a third 
can neither understand them of himself, 
nor when they are explained by others. 
The first are rare and excellent, the second 
have their merit, but the last are wholly 
worthless.’’ (p. 477.) 


This passage, which seems so dis- 
criminating, is a mere transcript from 
Hesiod (Otros peév mavapioros, x. T. dr. 
Op. et Di. vy. 293), but was probabl 
taken from a quotation in Aristotle's 
Ethics, book i. c.4.* Yet, if he was a 
borrower of such sentences (as La 
Bruyere also was from Publius Syrus), 
he has supplied others in turn. A 
sprightly saying of Frederic 11. after 
his defeat at Kolin, “Fortune has 
turned her back upon me this day ; I 
ought to have expected it, for she is a 
female, and I am no gallant,” is 
adapted to the occasion from Machia- 
velli. “I think it better (he says in 
‘ The Prince,’ ¢. 25, p. 482) to be bold 
than circumspect ; because Fortune is 
of a sex that likes not a tardy wooer, 
and refuses all who are not ardent : 
she declares also, more frequently, in 
favour of the young, because they are 
bold and enterprising.” Frederic must 
have studied the “Prince” to have 
written his own Anti- Machiavel (1740), 
so that he may safely be charged with 
plagiarism. But he has pointed the 
sentence better, and such adaptation 





* Hesiod’s lines are thus paraphrased 
in the Oxford translation of the Ethics : 


Far best is he whose own instinctive power 

With cautious prudence weighs the coming 
hour; 

He, too, is good whom borrow’d counsels 
guide; 

But he who, slave to ignorance and pride, 

Scorns or neglects what wiser tongues have 
said, 

Alive is useless, and despis’d when dead. 
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requires an ingenuity little less than 
originality. 

The “Prince” is a more difficult 
work to characterize than the “ History 
of Florence,” as his object in composing 
it iscontroverted. It seems incredible 
that a person of known patriotism, and 
a sufferer in the cause of his country, 
should seriously offer advice which 
tended to rivet the chains of despot- 
ism; and yet there is an air of ear- 
nestness, not to say enthusiasm, about 
the treatise, which repels the idea of 
hypocrisy.* Amelot de la Houssaye 
imagines that he taught crime for the 
sole purpose of producing a horror of 
it; Rousseau, that in affecting to give 
instruction to princes he was really 
conveying it to the people; and En- 
field, that his design was a satirical 
exposure of the maxims of tyranny. 
Among the Florentines themselves, one 
of the earliest theories was that of a 
covert attack on despotisin, as we learn 
from Pole’s Address to Charles V. 
They argued that the author addressed 
himself to a tyrant, recommending to 
him a course of action which would 
lead him headlong to his fall.f They 
certainly were the most interested of 
all people in its meaning, and the con- 
struction that they put upon it is not to 
be peremptorily rejected. ‘The modern 
Florentines regard him as “undoubt- 
edly one of the ablest opponents of des- 
potism, and one of the warmest friends 
of democracy,” so that the “ Prince” 
has not injured his memory among 
them. (See Roscoe’s Ricci, 1. 314.) 

It would be easy to select passages 
at variance with any despotic design. 
Thus at p. 469, c. 18. he says, “ At 
Rome the chief policy of the emperors 
was to content the soldiery; but in 
our modern states the people are the 
class whose affections it is most impor- 
tant to obtain, as being the strongest 
and most powerful.” Again, at p. 473, 
ce. 20, when considering whether for- 
tresses are really of service to a prince, 
he declares that “There is no better 
fortress than the affection of the 


* In the History, Machiavelli is a friend 
to liberty ; in the “* Prince,’’ a state-coun- 
sellor: it should seem that he always 
keeps his main subject uppermost in his 
mind. 

+ Apologia, p. 152. 
Henry VIII. ii. 407, note. 


See Turner's 
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people.” Still these passages can 
hardly serve as keys to unlock the 
mystery, in the face of others which 
amount to a code of moral perversity.{ 

But if we cannot distinctly ascertain 
his object, something may be learned, 
if we can trace the feelings with which 
he was writing ; for authors generally 
shape their style to their readers, un- 
less they mean to launch into paradox, 
or protest boldly against prevalent 
evils. We have seen what a de- 
scription of the times he has given in 
the words of a Florentine citizen. And 
at p. 452, ec. 15, he says, “For the 
manner in which men now live is so 
different from the manner in which 
they ought to live, that he who de- 
viates from the common course of 
practice, and endeavours to act as 
duty dictates, necessarily ensures his 
own destruction.” An author who 
viewed his contemporaries in such a 
light could only feel a contempt or a 
hatred for society ; and, if he did not 
aim at a moral elevation of it, would 
naturally write down to its level. 
When Solon was asked whether the 
laws he had given the Athenians were 
the best, he answered, that he had 
given them the best they could bear 
with. (Montesq. b. xix. ¢. 21.) So, 
too, might Machiavelli have pleaded, 
that his countrymen could receive no 
better principles than what his Treatise 
contained. 

Besides, as writers are fairest tried 
by a contemporary standard, he may 
share in the defence which Mr. 
Turner offers for Guicciardini, against 
Montaigne’s remark that he never 
ascribes motives to virtue, religion, or 
conscience, viz. that this was not a 
morose omission, but that the charac- 
ters who then agitated Italy were de- 
ficient in those qualities. (Vol. i. p. 
184, note.) 

Nor are these gloomy pictures of 
society to be found only in the History 
and the “ Prince.” The twelfth chapter 
of the first book of his Discourses on 
Livy contains another, involving too 
the most stinging of all the numerous 
attacks which were made in Italy on 
the papacy. He says boldly that the 


} Niebuhr says, ‘‘ Machiavelli, who 


lived in a revolutionary age, and with 
whom the means sanctified the end.’’ 
(Lectures, p. 192.) 
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surest sign of the declension of Chris- 
tendom is, “ to see that those who live 
nearest to the Church of Rome, which 
is the head of our religion, have 
the least devotion;” and hence he 
infers “that either some dreadful 
scourge, or perhaps utter destruction, 
is hanging over our heads.” If he 
meant what he said. (and there is no 
reason to believe that he did not), 
he must either have aimed at remedy- 
ing it, by acting the part of a Rienzi 
or a Savonarola, or have suffered him- 
self to be carried by the stream. He 
seems to have chosen the latter alter- 
native, and to have written for the 
state of things which he beheld around 
him. His despair was too deep to be 
generous; and he may be compared 
to a person, who lights his own torch 
at a conflagration which he has no hope 
of extinguishing. This idea, which 
was suggested in reading the “ Prince,” 
coincides with that of Sismondi, who 
sees in Machiavelli's manner of treat- 
ing the subject a feeling of bitterness 
and contempt which makes him ad- 
dress himself to the interests and selfish 
calculations of mankind, as if an appeal 
to their moral sense would be lost upon 
them. (Hist. Litt. c. xv.) Tenne- 
mann, in his History of Philosophy, 
drily but justly observes, “ Machiavel 
. avait exposé, avec une habileté 
supérieure, dans le Prince (1515), un 
tableau de la politique telle qu'elle 
s’offrait ordinairement 2 ses regards,” 
(Trad. Cousin, vol. ii. s. 294,)—which 
seems to offer a fair view of the ques- 
tion, and perhaps the best solution of 
the riddle. 
It is a dreary task to argue that the 
author of atrocious counsels is sincere, 
et sincerity in any case is better than 
mec say Machiavelli deserves the 
praise at least of having practised no 
concealment, for the maxims laid down 
in the “Prince” are only expansions 
of remarks already made in the Dis- 
courses, which certainly were not in- 
tended for a Medicean manual of go- 
vernment. A passage at c. 25, b. i. 
might serve for a key to his mind in 
the more celebrated Treatise. “ Every 
man ought to refuse to be a king, and 
desire rather to live a private man 
than reign so much to the ruin of 
mankind. Yet he that will not use 
that first way of good, if he will pre- 
serve himself, must enter into this of 
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evil. But men take to themselves 
certain middle ways which are very 
naught, for they know not how to be 
all good or all evil.” (Dacres’ trans- 
lation, 1674, p. 92.) 

La Harpe has undertaken, not an 
absolute vindication of Machiavelli, 
but a comparative one, by arguing 
that there are degrees of crime to 
which his maxims do not reach, and 
that if he had lived during the French 
Revolution he would have perished 
under the hand of those who went to 
greater lengths. “Et Machiavel, en 
voulant réparer la tyrannie de la dé- 
mence absolue, eit vraisemblablement 
péri parmi nous, comme étant de la 


faction des hommes @ état, ou de la fac- 


tion des modérés, ou de la faction des 
honnétes gens; on peut choisir.” (Lycée, 
vol. v. p. 25.) La Harpe was cer- 
tainly in a position awfully favourable 
for forming such a judgment. 

The literary history of Machiavelli's 
writings, particularly of the “ Prince,” 
is too curious to be passed over. They 
were published after his death, in 
1532, in a quarto volume, with an ap- 
probation from Clement VII. such as 
had been granted to the poem of 
Ariosto, by Leo X. The reason for 
this favour was probably the author's 
connection with the house of Medici 
in his later years, in addition to the 
countenance formerly shown to his 
comedies by Leo himself. But the 
time for votk compliments was passing 
away, and in 1564 the Tridentine 
Index — with the name “ Ni- 
colaus Macchiavellus” among the 
“ Auctores Prime Classis,” in which 
“Non tam libri, quam librorum 
scriptores continentur, qui aut he- 
retici, aut nota heresis suspecti fuerunt 

- ut omnes intelligant, eorum 
seripta non edita solim, sed edenda 
etiam prohibita esse.” A positive 
charge of heresy would be hard to 
fasten on a writer, who as M. Lér- 
minier justly observes, “ Mourut lors 
de l’'avenement de Luther, dont il ne 
comprit pas l’ouvrage et la revolution.” 
(Hist. du Droit, p. 59.) Suspicion, 
however, is an extensive term, and the 
celebrated chapter in the Discourses, 
the portraits of popes in the History 
of Florence, and the characters of the 
profligate monks Timoteo and Al- 
berico in his comedies, were of dan- 
gerous tendency, in the staggering 
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state of the Romish see. When Sis- 
mondi says, that the Discourses have 
“ notincurred, on the part of the church 
or of society, the same anathema” as 
the “ Prince,” he is only half correct, 
for the church, as has been shown, has 
included them both in her censure. 
But the Discourses are read by many 


who wish to enter into the spirit of 


Livy, and even college tutors have 
recommended them to studious pupils 
for that purpose. Camus, the French 
Jansenist advocate, goes further still, 
and includes the “ Prince” in his ca- 
talogue of a lawyer’s library, under 
the head of Public Law of Nations.* 

The effect produced by the “ Prince” 
on literature and politics, whether by 
influence; or in the way of re-action, 
would require a treatise to trace it 
fully. Its results, however, are chiefly 
indirect in politics, for it is, by its 
nature, unadapted to the larger states 
of Europe, while the representative 
system acts as a powerful check; and 
the Italian ones, excepting Venice, 
pressed down by Spanish ascendancy, 
sank into a state of quietude, where it 
had little scope, and of which Ma- 
chiavelli had no idea. ‘The seed sown 
by his hand ripened chiefly in the 
ground oecupied by the Jesuits, whose 
principles, to use Mr. Soames’s happy 
distinction, “as shy of strict veracity 
as of absolute falsehood,” were an 
adaptation of the “ Prince” to their 

culiar position. But the strongest 
individual likeness will be found, in the 
maxims furnished by Sarpi to the Go- 
vernment of Venice. 

Tts effects on literature were great, 
as for a long period writers acknow- 
ledged its importance, by adopting its 
views in part, or contesting them in 
the main. Thus, without actually 
founding a school (for who would have 
professed themselves his followers ?), 
he threw open an arena for discussion, 
to which many combatants resorted. 


* If the Roman Index is only impera- 
tive in the papal states, still it is authori- 
tative with all ecclesiastics, as Tanzini 
was obliged to procure a licence from 
Rome for reading Machiavelli, in order to 
edit his works afresh from MSS. in Ricci’s 
possession. Six editions however were 
printed in Tuscany before 1799 (Roscoe’s 
Ricci, i. 29, 314), and they were included 
entire in the Biblioteca Scelta di Opere 
Italiani,’”’ Milan, 1820. 
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We can only particularise the work of 
Gentillet, a French Protestant lawyer, 
which bore the distinguishing name of 
Anti-Machiavel (a proof of its success)T 
till Frederic IL. wrote a book so called. 
This latter was interspersed with 
maxims to which his conduct after- 
wards did not agree, so cautious ought 
“royal and noble authors” to be of 
committing themselves prematurely. 
There is an eloquent passage in 
Saurin’s 47th Sermon (Prov. xiv. 34). 
“Sur l'accord de la religion et de la 
politique,” which forms a standard 
quotation upon the subject. 

We cannot close this notice without 
adverting to the observations of Pro- 
fessor Heeren, of Géttingen, in his 
essay on the “ Rise, Progress, and Prac- 
tical Influence of Political Theories.” 
He allots a smaller share to Machia- 
velli than might have been expected ; 
but he does this on general, more than 
on particular grounds. He considers 
that speculative science made no great 
advance in Italy, and, though the 
Italians were considered the deepest 
politicians in Europe, still their dis- 
position to regard diplomacy as an 
empty name, unless it included cun- 
ning and intrigue, was an impediment 
to a right cultivation. “ Their highest 
principles of policy were nothing better 
than a collection of maxims, and these 
never ripened, nor could ripen, into 
a science.” The only writer whom he 
thinks worthy of mention is Machia- 
velli, and from his works he infers, 
“that the Italians were likely enough 
to prove good historians, but not great 
theorists.” No nation, he remarks, 
has had less genius for philosophical 
pursuits. “The history of the Roman 
philosophy, a mere echo of the Grecian, 

roves this of its earlier ages, nor was 
it otherwise in its later.” (Historical 
Treatises, Oxford, 1836, p. 118-120.) 

Reverting to the volume which con- 
tains the History of Florence and the 
“ Prince,” we are glad, notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections, that it has ap-' 
peared; and we hope that a future 
one will contain the Discourses and 
the Art of War, which will serve as 
commentaries on Italian History. 


+ Discours sur les Moyens de bien 
gouverner et maintenir en paix un Roy- 
aume ou autre Principauté, contre Nicolas 
Machiavel, Florentin, 8vo. 1576. 
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The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Ara- 
tus. Translated by John Lamb, D.D. 
Dean of Bristol, Sc. 

IN the large body of our old and 
new literature, it would reflect little 


honour on our taste and learning if 


we permitted any of the ancient poets 
to remain locked up from public know- 
ledge in their own language, at once 
so delightful to know, Dut so difficult 
to acquire. Yet we still have much to 
execute before we can say that we 
have done justice to their genius, and 
called forth the rival powers of our 
native tongue. If the present poet, 
Aratus, has been previously transform- 
ed into English verse, it is unknown to 
us. And yet he bears no secondary 
name among the illustrious stars that 
are seen in splendour glowing over the 
Parnassian hill. The son of Atheno- 
dorus and Letophila was born near 
Tarsus, and educated at Athens; he 
had Menedemus for his master, and 
Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, 
for his patron, who commanded him to 
write that poem which has rendered 
his name immortal. “ It is,” says the 
learned translator, “an undeniable 
fact that, for five or six centuries, it 
held a rank in the estimation of the 
learned not inferior to that of the Iliad 
of Homer!” A late Platonic philo- 
sopher says of Aratus, Tourny obdev 
add£orepov rod Opnpov, and Ovid joins 
his name with that of Homer and So- 
phocles. Cicero translated his two 
oems into Latin hexameters ; and no 
ess a person than Germanicus Cesar 
amused his leisure hours by giving the 
Phenomena a Roman dress. <A poet 
of the fourth century, Avienus, gave 
another translation more paraphrasti- 
cally; and several of the principal 
Latin poets have borrowed from his 
writings. Lastly, St. Paul quoted the 
exordium of the Phenomena; so co- 
vered with honours once was that poet 
whose name only is familiar, and whose 
worksare scarcely known, to the scholar 
of modern days. We therefore feel 
obliged to the Dean of Bristol for his 
laudable attempt to bring this learned 
poet, the ToAvypdpparos dvnp, out of 
the obscurity in which he has so long 
reposed. ‘To be sure we look in vain 
for those high poetic qualities which 
should have raised Aratus to a compa- 
rison with Homer ; and we think this 
cannot be accounted for by the changes 
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which taste has undergone in modern 
days: but the ancients we think were 
more inclined to value didactic and 
historic poetry than we are, and raised 
it toa higher rank. They had fewer 
materials before them, and they made 
the most of what they had. Of the 
present translation we shall give two 
short specimens (all we have room for), 
and at the same time observe that 
many difficulties must have been over- 
come to transfuse the language of the 
original, with its scientific terms, into 
our own, and to express its meaning 
with correctness and elegance. 


When Scorpio rises with the bright Antar, 

Orion marks that signal from afar ; 

Nor turns to view the monster form again, 

But hastens downward to the western main. 

Pardon, chaste Dian, if I now relate, 

As ancient bards have sung, Orion’s fate. 

He rashly dared, they say, on Chian strand 

To touch thy virgin vest with impious hand, 

What time, invited by Gnopion came 

The giant warrior in pursuit of game ; 

And slaughter’d heaps and vacant forests told 

The skill and vigour of the hunter bold. 

A mightier beast, that could his might with- 
stand, 

From the cleft rock arose at thy command ; 

And this huge Scorpion with the hunter’s blood 

Aveng’d the harmless tenants of the wood. 

Hence not in heaven, unmindful of the fray, 

Orion shuns the Scorpion’s blasting ray. 

With him Andromeda and Cetus merge 

Their total limbs deep in the briny surge. 

Within the Arctic circle Cepheus glides— 

His glittering girdle night from day divides. 

Each eye his crowned head and breast he laves 

Down to the waist in ocean’s cooling waves. 

Behind Andromeda her mother queen, 

With head immers’d and legs aloft, is seen, 

A royal matron and a stately dame, 

Like to a tumbler at some rustic game. 

Unsightly posture! Will she now compare 

With graceful Panope and Doris fair? 

While headlong to the west all these descend, 

Up from the east the lower parts ascend 

Of Hydra’s snaky length—the crown appears— 

The Centaur’s head—and victim which he 
bears ! 


The following lines are from the 
Diosemeia (p. 74). 


If towers to sight uncapt the mountain’s 
head, 
While on its base a vapoury veil is spread ; 
If on the ocean’s bosom clouds appear, 
While the blue vault above is bright and clear ; 
These signs by shepherds and by sailors seen, 
Give pleasing hope of days and nights serene, 
When the blue sky and softly-breathing air, 
Afford of lengthen’d calm a promise fair, 
Then on these signs, with watchful eye intent, 
Forewarn’d—secure—the coming storm pre- 
vent. 
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And when with deep-charg’d clouds the air’s 
oppress’d, 

Phatne, the spot that shines on Cancer’s breast, 

Attentive mark; if bright the spot appear, 

Soon Pheebus smiles with face serene and clear, 

Nor the returning rain and tempest fear. 

When burn the lamps with soft and steady 

light, 

And the owl softly murmurs thro’ the night ; 

And e’en the raven from her varying throat 

Utters at eve a soft and joyous note ; 

When from all quarters in the twilight shade 

The rooks, returning to th’ accustomed glade, 

Their lofty rocking dormitories crowd, 

Clapping their gladsome wings and cawing 
loud— 

Various and unharmonious notes they raise, 

But all their notes are notes of joy and praise— 

And when the cranes their course unbroken 
steer, 

Beating with clanging wings the echoing air: 

These hail—prognostics sure of weather fair. 

When the bright gems that night’s black 

vauit adorn 

But faintly shine, of half their radiance shorn, 

And not by cloud obscured, or dimmed to sight 

By the fine silvery veil of Cynthia’s light ; 

But of themselves appear to faint away, 

They warning give of a tempestuous day. 

No weather calm expect when floating high 
Cloud rides o’er cloud, when clamorous cry 
The geese : when thro’ the night the raven caws ; 
And chatter loud at eventide the daws: 

When sparrows ceaseless chirp at dawn of day, 
And in their holes the wren and robin stay. 


There are in this translation some 
few imperfect rhymes, and some lines 
of incomplete metre ; as p. 35, 

As if in ire, 
To Helice he turns his foaming jaw, [star. 
And darts his tongue barbed with a blazing 

This blemish might with ease have 
been avoided, as 
To Helice his foaming jaw he turns, [burns. 
And darts his tongue barbed with a star that 

Pr. 4k, 

Her garland’d head—her shoulders bare ad- 
mire— 
Her diamond sandaled feet, her rich attire. 

How to pronounce garland’d we do 
not know, but why not have written— 

Her flower-crowned head, &c. 

P. 42. 

On the same path he round the heaven is dorne 
As Scorpio’s claws, and famed Orion’s zone. 

This won’t do for a rhyme: try the 
following :— 

On the same path he’s borne the Heaven around 
As Scorpio, or the zone Orion bound. 


P. 48. 


And, from his shattered chariot in the wave 
Hurled headlong, to ambition gave 
An awful warning. 
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The second line wants a foot: perhaps 
one might adjust it thus :— 

Hurled headlong down, to mad ambition gave, 
&e. 

P. 50. 

Forewarned, take heed—soon loud and fast 
Will Notus drive upon the furious blast. 

The first line wants a foot; write— 
Forewarned, take heed, for soon both loud and 

fast. 

P. 69. 

And morrow’s sun will shine serene and clear. 

We should prefer— 

The morrow’s sun will, &c. 

And in the samé page for— 

Mark when from eastern wave his rays emerge, 
we should prefer— 

Mark where from th’ eastern wave, &c. 

Our good poets do not authorise this 
absence of the prepositive article, 
though used by Walter Scott. 

P. 75. 


No weather calm expect, when floating high 
Cloud rides o’er cloud : when clamorous cry 
The geese. 
Here a foot is missed, which might 
be set right by reading— 
Cloud rises over cloud, &c. 


or in any other manner without diff - 
culty. But it is useless for us to 
suggest readings which the learned 
translator will of course not accept, 
seeing that, propriis viribus, he can find 
better: and, after all, he may have 
reasons for his metrical arrangements 
of which we are ignorant. 








Odes of Klopstock, from 1747 to 1780. 
Translated from the German. By 
William Nind. 

THOUGH the fame which Klop- 
stock once acquired for his poem of 
the Messiah, and which gave him the 
name among his countrymen of the 
* Milton of Germany,” has long since 
passed away, yet his reputation as a 
lyric poet has not only it appears sur- 
vived, but increased. “No one,” says 
Gervinus, the German critic, “ has at- 
tained to the true tone of bardic in- 
spiration, to the simple sublimity of 
the true poetry, and to the genuine 
spirit of classic antiquity, in the same 
degree as Klopstock, in his earlier 
odes. When we seem to listen we 
turn to Horace, to David, and, what 
is more extraordinary, to Ossian, be- 
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fore the world knew anything about 
him. Such gifts were not possessed 
by even Lessing and Wieland: they 
first rekindled in Herder, but only to 
imitation, and afterwards, in Géthe, to 
original production. One class of his 
odes (says the same critic) is spiritual, 
another bardic, and a third classical. 
The first hymnal and dithyrambic ; the 
second artistic in form, but involved 
and obscure in substance; the last 
simple and sustained. The first has 
relation to the Messias, to David, and 
the Prophets; the second to the time 
of the Edda and Ossian ; and the third 
to Pindar and Horace. These last, 
which are found in Pindar and Horace, 
are incontestably the best.” Mr. 
Nind, the translator, informs us that 
the present translations comprise, with 
a few exceptions, the odes which were 
written in the best period of Klop- 
stock’s poetic life—from his 23rd to 
his 56th year. These odes were highly 
esteemed by Géthe, who transcribed 
them carefully when he was young, 
and speaks of them with enthusiastic 
admiration in his Autobiography. It 
appears that the same objection was 
raised by his countrymen to some of 
Klopstock’s odes, of obscurity, as Gray's 
contemporary critics did to his; but 
Mr. Nind says, that it is in that por- 
tion called the bardic that the obscurity 
generally charged against him is most 
painfully felt. But when his friends 
complained to him of this defect (for 
obscurity is assuredly one of the 
greatest defects in composition), and 
of the difficulty of his language, he 
‘soma 4 replied,—“ That they could 
earn it.” Klopstock was opposed, it 
appears, to our modern system of 
rhyming, and preferred the ancient 
rhythm ; indeed, he wrote an ode, 
which Mr. Nind has judiciously not 
translated, to celebrate the Spondee, 
Dactyl, Anapest, and their many- 
footed brethren. He invented new 
and elaborate measures, constructed 
like the anvient forms of verse. These 
innovations were not approved even 
by his countrymen, and would be ab- 
solutely unreadable and intolerable in 
our language. Mr. Nind has accord- 
ingly taken off the old rude Gothic 
robe from the poetical statue, and 
clothed it in a modern dress. We 
have not the original at hand, and 
therefore can make no comparison be- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXX. 
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tween the poet and his translator ; 
but, judging of Mr. Nind’s as English 
poems, we must give them the praise 
of being written with correctness and 
elegance, and we are obliged to him 
for his judicious and pleasing work, 
though perhaps we do not tread part 
passu in our admiration of the original. 


THE YouTH. (p. 195.) 
In silvery brook, beneath the thorn, 
May saw his locks wave light in air ; 
His breath was rosy as the morn, 
He smil’d to see himself so fair. 
The tempest from the hills came down, 
Oak, ash, and pine-tree felt the shock ; 
The maple, from the mountain’s crown, 
Rush’d headlong with the shiver’d rock. 
Peaceful he slumber’d by the brook, 
Let the storm thunder near and far ; 
He slept, while blossoms o’er him shook, 
And wak’d up with the evening star. 
Thou knowest nought of Misery, 
Fair as the Graces smile thy days; 
Up! gird on Wisdom’s panoply, 
For soon, fond youth, the bloom decays. 
PHILOMEL. (p. 33.) 
One joyous spring I burst my bonds and flew. 
Upon that joyous spring my mother sweet 
Taught me, and ever did repeat,— 
‘Sing, Philomel, the spring-tide through. 
‘ When the woods hear, and all the tuneful 
throng (sprays, 
Flit round thee, listening from their shady 
Sing then, O Philomel, the lays 
That but to nightingales belong. 
** But if he come who stands erect and slim, 
Like the tall platanus, the lord of earth, 
Sing then a strain of gladder mirth, 
And tuneful as the lyric hymn. 
‘Ken the immortals hear thee in the grove, 
‘Thy notes evoke their feelings most divine : 
Ah, Philomel, that strain of thine 
Can win immortal hearts to love.” 
1 flew from her and sang, and all around 
The hill and grove with liquid warblings shook, 
And the light babbling of the brook 
Fell on the bank with softer sound. 
Yet hill, nor brook, nor oak that proudly nods, 
Was that earth-god,—and soon my notes grew 
faint, 
Because the soft and sweet complaint 
Came not to goddesses or gods. 
Then, where like night the deeper shadows lie, 
In noble figure, fresher than the wealds,— 
More blooming than the flowery fields,— 
Came one of the immortals nigh. 
My thrilling bosom glow’d at her advance ; 
The west wind held me as I flutter’d low; 
Oh, from my throat could music flow 
To tell the rapture of that glance! 
Sweeter it were than softest warblings now; 
Sweeter than tenderest notes when young de- 
sire 
Calls me from sprays of fragrant briar 
Up to the forest’s topmost ‘et 
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That eye beams on me, an unsetting star! 
How art thou named and sung in human song? 
Art thou the soul, to which belong 
The thoughts that make men what they 
are,— 


Immortal? Can I find for thee compare? 
Art thou the ethereal blue when Hesper 
gleams, 
And soft the golden lustre streams? 
Or like the brook that freshly there 


Leaps from the fountain? In the crystal flood 
Never the rose-bush saw a fairer sight,— 
Never myself I saw more bright 
When I dropp’d down upon the bud. 


What speaks that look? 
strain, 
E’en as a nightingale when soft 1 sing? 
What means that dewy glistening 
Which from thine eyes dissolves in rain? 


Love is it that flows fast in gentle showers? 

Thy loftiest feelings can my warblings move? 
What soft emotion dost thou prove? 
What influence thy heart o’erpowers ? 


Oh, happy be thou, blooming twelfth of May! 

When that earth-goddess listen’d to my lays; 
But happier thou than all May days 
When I shall see her hither stray, 


Led by some youth, where spring-tide zephyrs 
call, 
Who can those eyes interpret, and so feel 
The sunshine which her smiles reveal, 
And bless the Spirit that made all! 


Dost listen to my 


Oh, Fanny! was it not the twelfth of May 
When the shades call’d thee? And to me forlorn 
The evening gather’d on the morn, 
A desolate and dreary day! 


HERMANN AND THUSNELDA. (p. 91.) 


(Hermann was the Arminius of Tacitus ; 
Thusnelda the daughter of Segistus.) 
Ha! there he comes, tedeck’d with gore, 
With dust and sweat from Roman fight ! 
Ne’er look’d Hermann’s eyes so bright, 
So beautiful, before! 


Come, my heart leaps within my breast! 

Reach me the dripping sword, the shield; 

Come, breathless from the dreadful field, 
Come to these arms and rest! 


Rest here, that I may wipe thy brow, 

Thy glowing cheek, from blood and sweat! 

Oh, Hermann, Hermann, never yet 
Thusnelda Jov’d as now. 


} ot e’en when first, where oak-shades frown, 
Thy brawny arm embrac’d me wild, 
Fleeing, I stay’ with thee, and smil’d 

To see thy far renown. 


Tell it in all the woods—to-day 

Augustus sips the nectar sad; 

For Hermann, Hermann’s brow is clad 
With wreaths that bloom for aye. 


** Why dost thou twine in locks my hair? 
Sleeps not our sire supine and dead? 
Oh, had the host Augustus led, 

He had lain bloodier there! ”’ 
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Nay, let me part the hairs that clot, 
That round thy wreath the locks may fall! 
Sigmar reclines in Odin’s hall,— 

Follow, but weep him not. 


HER SLUMBER. (p. 105.) 


She sleeps! Wave round her, Slumber, thy 
soft wing, 
With balmy life her gentle heart imbue; 
From Eden’s clear, untroubled spring 
Bring the light drop of crystal dew. 


And let it fall her languid cheek above, 

Where the rose dies ; and thou, diviner guest, 
The peace of virtue and of love, 
With folded wings o’ershade her rest. 


How calm and motionless is her repose! 

E’en thou, my lyre, be hush’d in silence deep! 
The wreath would wither on my brows 
If thou shouldst whisper her from sleep. 


AGANIPPA AND PHIALA, (p. 172.) 


(The fountain of Mount Helicon and the source 
of the Jordan.) 


Into the upper vale the Rhine comes down 

Roaring amain, as if the rocks and woods 
Came with it ; and its stream rolis on 
As when the swollen ocean floods 


Break thundering on the shore: the river 
sweeps 
Foaming along, and with tumultuous brawl 
Into the valley sprays and leaps, 
And turns to silver in the fall. 


So flows, Tuisco, so resounds the song 

Of thy true bards. In slumber’s torpid spell, 
O, father, deep it lay and long, 
Deaf to the harp-tone’s fall and swell, 


Struck by Apollo in Hellenic clime, 
When to Eurotas and her laurel shade 
He woke his minstrelsy sublime, 
In measures that high Nature bade; 


And taught the stream and taught the grove 
his strain; 
The river roll’d sonorously below, 
The laurels breathed a soft refrain, 
And echoed back Eurotas’ flow. 


Tuisco’s child waked not from iron sleep,— 
From iron sleep, absorb’d in dreams profound ; 
But louder from the palm-clad steep, 

By Phiala, on holy ground, 


The prophets’ lofty song arose. With joy 
Stammering he heard it. Long ago, inspired, 
The mother sang it to the boy, 
And the youth marvelled and admired. 


Loud by the sedges of the coral sea 

It thunder’d; on Gerizim; by the brook 
Of Kison. And, Moriah, thee 
The Psalm and the Hosannah shook. 


From the vine-hill the Shulamite in pity 

Pour’d loud lament above the fane that lay 
In ruins, and bewail'd the city 
Shrouded in horror and dismay. 
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“‘Noctes Dominice ;” or, Sunday Night 
Reading. By the Hon. Sir Edward 
Cust. 

THE author of this judicious and 
useful work describes himself as a 
“man of the court and camp,” and 
therefore one who might be considered 
to have intruded on the province of the 
elergyman as a teacher of religion and 
interpreter of Scripture. But the fact 
was that no one else attempted to 
supply what he considered was much 
wanted, and which was remarked by 
Dr. Blair, in a passage prefixed to the 
text.— Perhaps the most beautiful 
and among the most useful sermons of 
any, though, indeed, the most difficult 
in composition, are such as are wholly 
characteristical, or founded on the 
illustration of some peculiar character 
or remarkable period of history in the 
sacred writings, by perusing which, 
one can trace and lay open some of 
the most secret windings of men’s 
hearts. Other topics of preaching have 
been much beaten, but this is a field, 
which, wide in itself, has hitherto been 
little explored by the composers of 
sermons, and possesses all the advan- 
tages of being curious, new, and highly 
useful.” The author acknowledges,— 

‘*That I did hesitate for a moment 
whether it might not have been better to 
have published anonymously rather than 
to put the name of a military man to a 
work so wholly out of his profession—but 
it was only fora moment. I felt abashed 
and self-condemned at a weakness I could 
not justify, when I reflected—‘W hose I am, 
and who I serve;’ that ‘ He had covered 
my head in the day of battle ;’ and that, so 
far from condemning a calling to which I 


have the honour to belong, He had vouch-, 


safed to pronounce a man to ‘ be after his 
own heart,’ who, although a prophet and 
a king, was also a soldier, and a gallant 
soldier too.’’ 


The author assigns the reason for 
giving the title to his book, as advo- 
cating particularly a cheerful occu- 
pation of the Sunday evening, without 
detracting from the solemn purposes 
of itsordinances. The arrangement is 
that of the biblical year, beginning on 
Septuagesima Sunday, and proceed- 
ing regularly onwards, with those 
deviations which are mentioned in the 
preface. 


‘« | have been,’’ says the author, “ ex- 


ceedingly desirous that I should not be 
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judged guilty of the presumption of ew#- 
pounding Scripture, and accordingly I 
have called myself the compiler, rather 
than the author of this work ; because al- 
most the entire letter-press will be found 
to be a selection from the printed works 
of other authors, and this, indeed, to a 
greater extent than will appear by the re- 
ferences ; for, the composition having beeh 
originally put together for private use, I 
have Jost, and have not been able to recover, 
some of the authorities whose sentiments 
1 have adopted.”’ 

The Introduction following the Pre- 
face explains the purpose and nature 
of the work,—and the work itself will 
be read with much satisfaction. The 
authorities, upon the selection of 
which the merit of it almost entirely 
depends, are on the whole well chosen, 
though, perhaps, a little too confined ; 
and the extracts from them are ar- 
ranged and united by the author in a 
clear and satisfactory manner. The 
work is intended for general use, for 
practical purposes, for domestic read- 
ing: therefore all deep and profound 
learning, all controversial argument, 
and all metaphysical refinement and 
subtlety, are properly removed from 
it; but what may assist in explaining 
the text of Scripture, in binding to- 
gether the narrative, and in enforcing 
the duties that naturally follow the 
knowledge of it—such is its design. 
Were we to go through the whole 
volume in anything like the spirit of 
critical comment, it would be easy to 
find many things admitting doubt, or 
leading to dispute; but such is far 
from the feeling with which we look 
on it, for we wish only to approve and 
to praise. We may Lose remark, 
that in another edition the author 
should revise what had been said as to 
the evidence of the Mosaic Deluge 
exhibited in the animal remains in the 
strata of the earth; did he not recol- 
lect what Linneus said—* Diluvii 
(Mosis) vestigium nullum agnosco.” 
Of great alterations and disturbances 
of the earth’s surface in wras of time 
long before the period mentioned in 
Scripture of the great moral punish- 
ment of the human race, there are 
ample proofs, both in the earth and 
sea, who speak in language not to be 
inisunderstood or misinterpreted of the 
ample changes they have undergone ; 
but of the Noachic deluge wé have no 
traces whieh science can discover, or 
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experiment confirm. Perhaps, if Dr. 
Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise were 
read and referred to, this portion of 
the narrative might receive an advan- 
tageous alteration. We have also to 
remark, that in that just eulogy which 
the author passes on the “Lord’s 
Prayer,” and in which every consen- 
tient voice is with him, it may be 
observed, that this beautiful and com- 
prehensive form of universal prayer 
is an adaptation and a conjunction of 
different portions of the services of the 

ewish synagogues, and not an original 
composition. We may add, that the 
profits of this work are intended to go 
to the maintenance and endowment of 
a small chapel in the West Indies, 
which Sir Edward Cust has erected on 
his own property for theaccommodation 
of the Creole farmers and labourers of 
the adjoining estates. 


An Abridgment of Wall's History of 
Infant Baptism. By Rev. W. H. 
Spencer. 

IT would be difficult if not useless 
to abridge an abridgment; and it will 
be of more service to observe, that it 
is done with great care, and such full- 
ness of information as to equal the 
original work. Let us quote a passage 
from the preface, as an introduction 
to one of the most important works on 
a very important subject : 

*‘ The commission given by our Saviour 
in the time of his mortal life to Japtize 
in the country of Judea, is not at all 
set down in holy Scripture, only it is 
said they baplized (John iii. 22—26; iv. 
1, 2) ; and the repetition of the commission 
in Matt. xxviii. 19, is conveyed in general 
terms, and gives no directions with respect 
to either the age or manner of baptism. 
It does not command infant baptism, but 
it does not forbid it; it defines neither at 
what age a person is qualified to receive 
this sacrament, nor the manner in which 
it is to be administered. Among the per- 
sons baptized by the Apostles, there is no 
express mention of infant baptism ; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any mention of a 
Christian child’s baptism being deferred 
till adult age. The proofs for infant 
baptism drawn from Scripture are not so 
plain, but that arguments against it should 
have considerable weight with those who 
have no help from the history of Scripture 
times, and no critical knowledge of the 
original Greek text. It is no wonder at 


all that at this distance of time from the 
Apostles, many men should have fallen 
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into error in this matter, but the practice 
of the early Christians who lived near the 
Apostles’ times is more easily known, and 
is more largely related ; and, provided the 
accounts of these times are fairly and im- 
partially given, they ought to have much 
influence in deciding the controversy,’’ &c. 


Again it is observed, 


‘‘The command of holy Scripture to 
proselytize and baptize all nations is plain, 
but the method of doing this in all its 
particulars is not expressly stated in Scrip- 
ture; but there is no doubt but that the 
Apostles knew what to do, and that the 
Christian Church did in their time the 
right method, and as they had taught 
them.”’ 


Such is the outline of the ques- 
tion. The object of the work is to 
afford proofs of the apostolic authority 
of the sacrament, and that it is no 
innovation of succeeding centuries. 
Dr. Wall’s work, of which this is an’ 
abridgment, was so highly esteemed, 
“that the House of Convocation pub- 
licly thanked him for it, and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of a doctor of divinity as 
a token of their approbation.” The 
question turns between the affirmer 
and opponent of infant baptism on the 
two hundred and fifty years antecedent to 
St. Cyprian, in whose time, the latter 
say, it arose, and that there is no 

roper warranty of it before; but 
Vall observes that it is mentioned 
distinctly by Irenzeus, who lived eighty 
years before St. Cyprian; and indi- 
rectly by writers of the first century, 
who were contemporary with the 
Apostles ; and further, that no council 
ordained it. We must now refer our 
readers to Mr. Spencer’s work, as a 
very able, judicious, and careful ex- 
position of this great and important 
question. We ourselves have read it 
with satisfaction, and therefore may 
recommend it with confidence. 
Historical Memorials of Northampton : 

tuken chiefly from unprinted Records. 

By the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 

M.A. 12mo. 

IT has been a common fault with 
English antiquaries to be always col- 
lecting, and never arranging or di- 
gesting their collections. With inde- 
fatigable diligence, many have laboured 
like moles in the dark, and the world 
at large has lost the benefit it might 
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otherwise have derived from persons 
of so much study and application. In 
Mr. Hartshorne we have a workman 
of another kind. Although less la- 
borious and perhaps less persevering 
than many off his fellows, he is always 
desirous to make public the results of 
his antiquarian studies ; and as those 
studies are conducted with great in- 
telligence and a cultivated taste, the 
= ic is proportionately obliged to 


Mr. Hartshorne, aware he has in- 
struction to impart, adopts the popular 
style of the professor or lecturer, and 
he has learned the art of presenting 
what is purely scientific in an at- 
tractive shape. The chapters of the 
present volume treat, in succession, of 
the following subjects :— 

1. The Charters of Northampton. 

2. Extracts from the Chamberlain’s 
Book of Minutes. 

3. Municipal Archives. 

4. The Castle and Parliaments. 

5. Queen Eleanor’s Cross. 

6. The Religious Houses in North- 
ampton. 

7. The Mint. 

8. The Fire. 

The last is the reprint of a con- 
temporary tract. The great fire of 
Northampton occurred in the year 
1675; it destroyed about 600 houses, 
and is stated to have been “more 
furious and destructive in its propor- 
tion” than “the Dreadful Fire of 
London,” which happened nine years 
before. (pp. 241, 245.) 

The earlier chapters are derived 
principally from original records : not 
only from those of the town, which 
seem to have been preserved in some 
abundance, but also from those of the 
royal exchequer and chancery, in 
which the name of Northampton is of 
constant recurrence. From its central 
situation, the town was frequently 
visited by our medieval monarchs, 
and many memorable parliaments and 
councils were held within its walls. 
The various illustrations elicited by 
these documents, both of the progress 
of our constitutional history, and of 
our domestic manners, are displayed 
by the author in an agreeable manner. 

Mr. Hartshorne is already dis- 
tinguished for the attention he has 
paid to the history both of Parliaments 
and of Castles. ‘The latter he has ex- 
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amined in their existing remains, and 
then he has wisely turned to records 
for such information as the silent ruin 
could not itself impart. But the re- 
cord also not unfrequently requires a 
light to be reflected on it from some 
other source. Its terms may be am- 
biguous, or its information only partial. 
Then arises the danger of its infe- 
rential import being carried too far 
beyond its actual statement. All in- 
ferences are more or less unsafe, and 
the wise builder uses statements alone 
for his historical structure. But if 
every author, with the honesty of Mr. 
Hartshorne, would give the «psissima 
verba of his authorities in the margin, 
the reader would always enjoy the 
alternative of adopting his own in- 
terpretation where the author himself 
may go astray. 

ven the most judicious authors or 
editors may occasionally misunder- 
stand their original, as Mr. Harts- 
horne has done in the following pass- 
age : 

“The Knights Templar first occur in 
the Pipe rolls in the 2d year of the reign 
of Henry II.; we gather from the follow- 
ing words, that the order was just con- 
stituted. Et in elemosinis noviter con- 
stitutis Militibus de Templo j. marca 
argenti.’’ (p. 219.) 


—although the phrase elemosinis con- 
stitutis, meaning a fixed sum paid 
annually in alms, is one of most or- 
dinary occurrence on the rolls. The 
order of the Templars was established 
more than thirty-five years earlier, and 
they are supposed by Tanner to have 
had their first establishment in Hol- 
born early in the reign of Stephen. 
And in the next page, with respect 
to the Mint, we do not perceive that 
the extract given supports the con- 
clusion deduced by the author,— 


‘* Entries on the Great Roll of the 
Pipe, shew that in the 27th of Henry II., 
(1181,) the privilege of minting was first 
granted to the town of Northampton, 
for which the moneyers paid annually into 
the exchequer sixty shillings.’’ 


In this assertion there was surel 
some oversight, as two pages after it 
is stated that “ Northampton had in 
fact two mints in the tenth century.” 

It is not, however, in the construc- 
tion only of ancient authorities that 
difficulties will occur. There is fre- 
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quently some ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty in the very terms which they 
employ. Thus, when Mr. Hartshorne 
says (p. 122)-that Northampton castle 
is frequently mentioned in the Pipe 
rolls as turris de Norhantona, and that 


there was another building in the town — 


called the hall, it seems to us that the 
former term may have been given to 
the principal tower only, or keep, of 
the castle, and that the aula de Nor- 
hantona was also a part of the castle 
buildings,—whether within the ¢wrris 
or not, it is unsafe to say without 
further evidence. That the castle, as 
usual, consisted of several buildings, is 
shown by the record next cited,—in 
reparacione et emendacione murorum, 
turellorum, et domorum castri Nort- 
hantonz, 54 Hen. ITI. 

A very interesting feature of the 
antiquities of Northampton is the me- 
morial cross of Queen Alianor, which 
Mr. Hartshorne has illustrated with 
three very clear etchings, and with 
extracts from the original expense 
rolls. He here remarks, 


‘The most perplexing entries in the 
account are those of payments pro flec- 
chiis,—pro cariagio capitis et lancea,— 
pro factura virge et anuli, terms purely 
architectural, the real application of which 
can only be surmised. It has been con- 
jectured by Professor Willis (Architectural 
Nomenclature of the Middle Ages) that 
the shafts of pillars were sometimes called 
verges, and that in these entries we have a 
complete history of the kind of pillar 
which seems to have been indifferently 
termed virga, fleche, lancea, which is 
made of Purbeck marble from Corfe, and 
is accompanied by a capital. The rough 
stone seems to have been sent by Robert 
de Corf, conveyed to Northampton by 
William de Bernak, wrought and finished 
by John [read William] de Hibernia, and 
fixed in its place by John de Bello. Upon 
the former part of this conjecture I shall 
offer a few strictures which appear to me 
as a more consistent explanation of the 
passages involving the difficulty. The 
three flecchie mentioned in the roll were 
most probably vanes, or arrows for the 
finials, (capitibus,) which were supported 
by the verge (virga) or slender shaft 
which rises out of the body of the cross, 
and the annulus might have been a gilded 
foliated coronal going round the upper- 
most canopy, under which it may be pre- 
sumed there was the fifth image alluded 
te,’’ 


Now, upon this we may remark, 





that Professor Willis was clearly much 
nearer a right understanding of the 
entries than Mr. Hartshorne; and if 
he had perceived that it was not a pil- 
lar, or any number of pillars, but the 
entire structure that consisted of the 
several parts mentioned, he would pro- 
bably have felt no further difficulty. 
The first entry in which the terms 
occur, is in part-payment “ pro iij 
flecchiis, iij capitibus, et iij agnis,” 
(afterwards “annulis,”) prepared for 
the three crosses of Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, and Waltham. Each cross, then, 
required only one article of each de- 
scription; as is shown again by the 
terms of the next entry that relates to 
the same work. Although very differ- 
ently expressed, it is still to the same 
effect,—* in partem solutionis ‘pro iij 
virgis, iij annulis, et iij capitibus pro 
erucibus de Wautham, Norhamtona, 
et Lincolnia.” In several other entries 
there is no more than one virga, one 
annulus, and one caput mentioned for 
each cross. The sculptor, William 
imaginator, whose style at full length 
is Master William of Ireland, receives 
several payments for making the virge, 
the head, the ring, and the images of 
the cross of Northampton; and like- 
wise for making the virge, the head, 
and the ring of the cross of Lincoln. 
If, then, these crosses consist of three 
principal parts, there is no great diffi- 
culty in assigning those parts to their 
respective places: the virga must be 
the shaft or main stem of the struc- 
ture ; the caput its spiral termination 
or upper story; and the annulus can 
only apply to the circuit of tabernacles 
and their canopies made for the recep- 
tion of the images. 

Mr. Hartshorne thinks there must 
have been a fifth statue on the cross 
at Northampton, “because the rolls 
mention it ;” although there now ap- 
= to be no room for it, unless it 

ad been placed on the apex of the 
whole. We are inclined, however, to 
ive the rolls a different construction. 
There are three entries which bear 
upon the point. In the first, William 
of Ireland receives part-payment for 
making five images for the cross of 
Northampton and elsewhere. After- 
wards he receives the remainder of 
what was due to him “ for making five 
images for the cross of Northampton.” 
Here is a clerical omission of the words, 
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“et alibi.” It will be borne in mind 
that the several memorial crosses were 
proceeding at once; and that similar 
statues of the deceased queen entered 
into the designs of them all. William 
of Ireland was engaged to carve five 
such statues at five marks a-piece : 
and he fulfilled that commission ; but 
only four of them were required for 
the cross at Northampton, as is shown 
by another entry :— 


“Ttem, Willielmo de Bernak cemen- 
tario, pro cariagio quatuor imaginum ad 
Crucem Norhamtone, et pro cariagio ca- 
pitis et lancea ejusdem Crucis, de Lon- 
donia usque Norhamtonam, Ixxiijs. iiijd.” 


This, it will be perceived, is the pas- 
sage in which the word dancea occurs ; 
and from the way in which it comes, 
we are disposed not to regard it as a 
third term for the shaft (already La- 
tinized by virga and flecchia), but we 
think the lancea was probably the iron 
rod fixed in the caput or head of the 
‘ structure, and which may have been 
fashioned as a cross, or furnished with 
a banner for a vane. 


Recollections of Rugby. 
Rugbean. 1848. 12mo. 

Memorials of RochdaleGrammar School. 
By the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. 
F.S.A. 1845. 8vo. 

Brief Notices of Eminent Men educated 
at Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Collected b 
Edward Hussey Adamson, M.A. 
1846. 12mo. 


THE first of these little works is an 

eeable and lively compilation, de- 
riving its historical materials, for the 
most part, from a former work called 
* Memorials of Rugby,” but princi- 
pally consisting of personal recollec- 
tions of one who passed through the 
school in the days of Dr. Arnold. The 
“Old Rugbean” is, we believe, Mr. 
R. N. Hutton, the author of “ Five 
Years in the East,” and he is now as 
eloquent on all the sports and occu- 
pations of his boyhood, as he was in 
that work on his adventures in another 
hemisphere. There are few of the 
“ pleasures of memory ” so universally 
felt as those which belong to our 
schoolboy days: and all are amused by 
occasionally reverting to their youthful 
troubles and youthful scrapes, as well 


By an Old 
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as their youthful ore and youth- 
ful friendships. But the fashions of 
this world undergo perpetual change, 
and the manners and customs of public 
schools have happily changed for the 
better under the influence of that ex- 
ample which Dr. Arnold so courageously 
displayed. We are not .sure that the 
merits of Dr. Arnold’s predecessors 
are not thrown somewhat too decidedly 
in the shade, in order to enhance his 
undeniable merits ; but still his efforts 
as a great moral teacher deserve every 
praise. We are glad to be informed 
that Rugby continues to flourish under 
his successor Dr. Tait, during whose 
control it has steadily increased, and “ it 
is now at its greatest height of pros- 
perity. Second to one other public 
school only in point of numbers, it 
yields to none in reputation ; for there 
is, we believe, no other that has ever 
gained so many university honours in 
one year as did the Rugbeans of 
1846-7.” (p. 110.) We shall not be 
at all surprised if this little volume 
becomes so popular with the “ old 
Rugbeans” as to require a second 
edition. 

We take the same opportunity to 
notice two other works relating to 
schools, and which, though only pamph- 
lets in form, are more strictly historical 
than the preceding. 

The Grammar School at Rochdale 
was founded in 1561 by Archbishop 
Parker, on the termination of a suit 
with the lessee of the rectory, which 
belonged to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury, until sold (pursuant to 
Act of Parliament) in the year 1814. 


‘* Like the generality of the old grammar 
schools of England, which have proved so 
great a blessing to individuals and to the 
country, it will be observed that this pious 
foundation of Archbishop Parker was 
chiefly designed to impart a knowledge of 
classical literature, which at that time was 
considered an indispensable element in 
the meanest system of education ; and in 
this school, for more than a century the 
only endowed school in a parish almost as 
large as a county and populous as an 
ancient diocese, the sons of the gentry, 
yeomanry, and tradesmen, and individuals 
more humble than these, received an 
education which fitted some of them to 
rise to active and respectable stations 
both in church and state, and which 
enabled others to pursue with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the com- 
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munity, the duties of that state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call them.”’ 


The advance of society had, however, 
outgrown this primitive provision for 
educational objects, and the humble 
school-room near the churchyard had 
fallen into decay. It was perceived 
by the community of Rochdale that 
the varied classes of their youth re- 
quired more extensive accommodation, 
and it was therefore determined to 
form three public schools instead of 
one, and to erect the Sunday and 
Infant Schools first, as their necessity 
was more pressing. Having fulfilled 
this duty for the advantage of the 
more indigent classes, the subscription 
was promoted for the rebuilding of the 
Grammar School, and at the date of 
this pamphlet the sum of 1,235/. had 
been collected for this purpose. The 
settled income of the foundation, arising 
from the original endowment and bene- 
factions, is no more than 30/7. Yet 
there have been some learned men 
among the masters, of whom Mr. 
Raines has collected many particulars; 
and altogether the sang contains 
so much historical and biographical 
information as to require its preserva- 
tion in something more substantial 
than a paper cover. 


Mr. Adamson’s Notices of the Schole 
Novocastrensis Alumni are more ex- 
clusively biographical. Their mate- 
rials “have been gathered from the 
local historians, the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, and other sources ;” and they 
are altogether rather brief. They are, 
in fact, sketches of the most distin- 
guished of those who have been edu- 
cated at the school of Newcastle, a 
complete biography of whose distin- 

uished scholars might be easily en- 
arged to a goodly volume. Among 
the number are included great men in 
all ranks of public life, some of the 
best known names being those of Co- 
lonel John Lilburn, Horsley the au- 
thor of Britannia Romana, Bourne the 
historian of his native town, Dr. Aken- 
side the poet, Sir Robert Chambers 
chief justice of Bengal, Dr. Anthony 
Askew, Brand the secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries and the second 


historian of Newcastle, the late memo- 
rable brothers Lord Stowell and Lord 
Eldon, and. Vice-Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwood. 
8 


The venerable name of 
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Nicholas Ridley, Bishop and Martyr, 
has been advisedly omitted. “It would 
have been a satisfaction to have in- 
cluded him in our catalogue, but a 
comparison of dates will shew that, 
though it may be true, as is said, that 
Ridley learned his grammar at New- 
castle, it could not possibly have been 
at Horsley’s school.’ 

From among the less-known per- 
sonages we extract a remarkable his- 
tory :— 

“‘ Joun Georce Leake, son of Robert 
Leak, Commissary-General of North Ame- 
rica, was born at Bedlington, during his 
father’s temporary residence there. After 
leaving school, he studied the law in the 
office of Mr. Duane, a celebrated barrister 
of Newcastle, well known for his attention 
to the study of coins. On the death of 
his father, which took place at New York 
in 1773, Mr. Leake proceeded thither, to 
inherit the property, and continued to re- 
side in that city until his death in 1827. 
He amassed a large amount of real and 
personal estate, estimated at 400,000 dol- 
lars. By an informal will he bequeathed 
all this to Mr. Watts, of New York, on 
condition of his taking the name of Leake, 
but failing that, to certain trustees for the 
Orphan House in the suburbs of New 
York. This will was decided to be inope- 
rative, so far as the real property was con- 
cerned, but valid in respect of the personal 
estate of the deceased. Mr. Watts soon 
afterwards died intestate, and his father 
waived his claim, in order that the bene- 
volent design of Mr. Leake might be 
carried out. In November 1843 the Leake 
and Watts Orphan House, situated about 
8 miles from New York, was opened for 
400 children, without distinction of country 
or creed.” 

There is a previous brochure re- 
specting the same school, which was 
written by the late Rev. John Brew- 
ster, the historian of Stockton-on-Tees. 
It was a Memoir of his venerated mas- 
ter, the Rev. Hugh Moises, originally 
privately printed, but afterwards in- 
serted in Nichols’s Literary Illustra- 
tions. The school itself has since sub- 
mitted to the changes of time. It had 
been located from the year 1599 in the 
suppressed Hospital of St. Mary the 
Virgin in Westgate Street. 

‘The last relic of this religious house, 
its ancient and venerable chapel, within 
whose walls so many learned masters had 
presided, and so many distinguished scho- 
lars had been taught, was demolished by 
order of the Town Council, in the spring 
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of 1844, when several interesting disco- 
veries were made, particularly the east 
window, the tracery of which was very 
beautiful.’’ 





Historical Notices of’ the office of Cho- 
risters. By the Rev. James Elwin 
Millard, B.A. Head Master of Mag- 
dalen College School, Oxford. 12mo. 
THIS neat little volume, (which 

reminds us in its form and subject of 
the History of Organs, emanating from 
the same publisher, which we had re- 
cently the pleasure to notice,) is not 
merely historical, but is put forth with 
the more practical object of improving 
the educational treatment, and in con- 
sequence the future destinies, of those 
to whom it relates. ‘The author refers 
with gratitude to Mr. Jebb’s work on 
the Choral Service of the Church, and 
with “still higher praise” to Miss 
Hackett’s Brief Account of Cathedral 
and Collegiate Schools; but under- 
takes, as reserved for himself, “ the not 
less interesting task of tracing the his- 
tory of choristers as an order, together 
with the traditions and observances 
connected with it.” 

These historical collections Mr. Mil- 
lard has made with considerable in- 
dustry, and his compilation cannot fail 
to interest all who have any concern 
with cathedral or collegiate choirs. 
The following particulars respecting 
the establishment with which he is 
personally connected will be found 
interesting. 

‘An almost perfect list of the choris- 
ters has been preserved from 1546 to the 
present time. Among them were Bishops 
Cooper, Bickley, Nicholson, and Hopkins; 
Pierce, afterwards president of the college, 
and Archdeacon Todd, the editor of Mil- 
ton’s works, &c. From the foundation of 
the college to the present day, the choris- 
ters have frequently become demies and 
fellows, as well as clerks, chaplains, &c. 
Their music-school stood, till the begin- 
ning of the last century, near the river 
Cherwell, in the College Grove ; but, for 
classical learning, they attended the once 
‘ celebrated’ college school, whose masters 
in past times were men of learning and 
renown. The most famous of these was 
the great Cardinal Wolsey, a man well 
fitted for one part of his task at least, for 
‘ from his cradle he was a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one,’ and one whose emi- 
nence, at least, must save from contempt 
the class whom he did not disdain to spend 
his time in teaching. It was his success- 
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ful training of three sons of the Marquis 
of Dorset in this school which procured 
him his first ecclesiastical preferment. 
The list of masters also includes the names 
of Bishops Holte, Stokysley, Cooper, 
Harley, and Hopkins. At the latter part 
of the seventeenth century it seems to 
have been the custom for the president to 
visit the college school, when a Latin ora- 
tion was made by one of the choristers. 
The choristers slept in truckle-beds sepa- 
rately, in the chambers of the fellows or 
chaplains. Their dress was a kind of 
livery, probably not unlike that of King 
Edward’s School, London. When Wol- 
sey was dean in divinity in this college, 
‘it belonged to his department to provide 
the livery which the founder had ordered 
to be worn by the society and its depend- 
ents. He rode to London to buy the 
cloth, and the bill for it amounted to 531, 
17s. 9d. He was paid also five shillings 
for the new livery of Style, a chorister, 
containing two yards anda half.’ In the 
manuscript inventory of vestments, &c. 
committed to the care of the Sacristan of 
the college in 1495, are ‘ pro pueris,’ tuni- 
cles, red and white, and crimson, with 
orfreys (borders) of damask and velvet, 
one set of albs of blue damask, and two 
with apparels of red silk ; and lastly, a 
banner of St. Nicholas, the patron of 
children. 

‘Tn time of plague, which frequently 
occurred during the sixteenth century, the 
choristers were carefully removed from 
the college to Brackley, Witney, and 
elsewhere, under careful superintendence, 
and the clerks received additional com- 
mons for taking their places. 

‘© On the eve of St. Nicholas an en- 
tertainment at the expense of the college 
was served up to the choristers in the hall, 
at which the chaplains and clerks were 
also present, and, occasionally, the fellows. 
The boy-bishop was then chosen, and pre- 
sented with gloves, &c. as marks of dignity, 
for which payments occur in the libri com- 
puti of the college. On Maundy Thursday 
the president was accustomed to wash the 
feet of seven choristers, to whom also a 
present of money was made at the charge 
of the college. The first of May is a great 
festival or gaudy-day among the choristers. 
At sunrise they ascend the lofty college 
tower, and there, vested in surplices, with 
other members of the college, sing, in 
Latin, a hymn to the Holy Trinity. A 
dinner is afterwards provided for them in 
the hall. The singing on the tower has 
been favoured with the notice of not a few 
among modern authors. Professor Wilson 
and the authors of ‘ The Baptistery ’ and 
‘Nature, a Parable,’ besides many anony- 
mous writers, have drawn inspirations 
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from this early song. About a century 
ago St. Cecilia’s day was observed in a 
special manner by the Magdalen choir ; 
and Addison and Yalden (of whom the 
former was fellow, the latter successively 
chorister, demy, and fellow of the college), 
both wrote odes, which were set to music 
and sung on the occasion.’’ 

With respect to the ceremony (or 
rather mummery) of the Boy Bishop, 
we must confess ourselves incredulous 
as to some things that are paged 
believed on the subject, as well as dif- 
fering entirely from the arguments 
which Mr. Millard (p. 58) advances in 
its defence. We have always doubted 
the supposition that the small episcopal 
effigy in Salisbury cathedral represented 
a Boy Bishop, and think it more pro- 
bable that it was placed to mark the 


i where the heart of some bishop of 
the 


diocese was deposited, whose body 
had been interred elsewhere. 

It will not, we trust, be for the re- 
vival of empty ceremonials, much less 
of indecent mummeries, that attention 
will now be drawn to this youthful 
class of the ministers of divine things. 
Mr. Millard points out the abuses of the 
present system to be, 1. The practice 
which allows singing-men and boys to 

ive their services to two or morechoirs 
in the same day, producing a wearisome 
repetition; 2, rehearsals in a conse- 
crated building, associating with it re- 
collections of light talking, angry words, 
or punishment ; 3, the custom of suf- 
ferring choristers to prostitute their 
musical powers to secular or convivial 
purposes ; and 4, the utter abandon- 
ment of many boys as soon as their 
voices are broken. The remedies pro- 
posed are—more efficient supervision, 
greater attention to the requirements 
of sound moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and such provision for the sup- 
port of the boys in their maturer years 
as may form a fitting sequel to their 
early dedication to God’s service. 


' “ At a time when the demand for clergy 
is so great and so rapidly increasing that 
our bishops are impelled to fill up the 
ranks of the ministry with national school- 
masters, district visitors, and various 


classes of ‘literate persons,’ what claim 
to this service can be so prominent as 
that of choristers, who in the outset of 
life are ranked among ecclesiastical per- 
sons? The flower of the order in physical 
and intellectual qualifications should be 
secured at once for eventual ordination. 





Review.—Wakeman’s Hand-book of Irish Antiquities. 
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Those who seem to want a sufficient call 
to the highest functions of the church, 
may serve her by meeting the numerous 
demands for missionary and lay instruc- 
tion. Others may continue to serve in 
choir as adult singers; but the moral 
condition of such ought to be an object of 
far greater solicitude than it is now.”’ 


In this latter remark we entirely 
concur. The divine declaration THOU 
CANST NOT SERVE GOD AND MAMMON 
should be more practically enforced on 
some of the gentlemen whose company 
is so acceptable in the tavern hall, and 
they should be required to make a de- 
cided choice either for the sacred or 
the secular path. 





A Hand-book of Irish Antiquities, 
Pagan and Christian : especially such 
as are easy of access from the Irish 
Metropolis. By William F. Wake- 
man. 12mo. 

THERE is a double source of con- 
gratulation as to the improved spirit 
of the age derivable from this book : 
on the one hand that antiquities should 
be discussed in a truly scientific spirit, 
and on the other that Trish antiquities 
in particular should be fairly described 
without exaggeration or extravagant 
hypothesis. Yn this sensible path Dr. 
Petrie has led the way, and the pre- 
sent author is proud to class himself as 
Dr. Petrie’s pupil. 

The arrangement of: this little vo- 
lume is systematic. The First Part 
treats of Pagan Antiquities, in five 
chapters, 1. Cromlechs; 2. Pillar- 
stones ; 3. Sepulchral mounds, cairns, 
&e.; 4. Raths or Duns; 5.; Stone 
Circles. 

The Second Part describes Early 
Christian Antiquities, in five chapters, 
1. Oratories ; 2. Early Churches, &c.; 
3. Churches ; 4. Crosses, &e. ;5. Round 
Towers. 

In the Third Part are arranged 
Anglo-Irish Remains, 1. Abbeys, &c.; 
2. Fonts; 3. Castles, &c.; 4. Town 
Gates, Walls, &c. 

Lastly, the work concludes with 
miscellaneous notices of Weapons, 
Ornaments, Urns, and other relics of 
ancient art. So successful has the 
Royal Irish Academy been in the for- 
mation of its Museum, that the author 
remarks that a few hours’ examination 
of the truly national collection of anti- 
quities preserved in that repository 
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“will afford an inquirer a more cor- 
rect knowledge of the taste, habits, and 

-manufacturing skill of the ancient 
Irish, than may be obtained by mere 
reading, even should he devote years, 
instead of days, to the attainment of 
his object.” Soiled has indeed the 
advantage of England in this respect ; 
and it is a great reflection on our pa- 
triotism that, in the vast range of the 
British Museum, amidst all manner of 
suvage monstrosities, we have as yet 
no “ truly national collection of anti- 
quities.” 

Mr. Wakeman’s Hand-book is illus- 
trated with a large number of well- 
executed wood-cuts. We would only 
remark that a false scale must be given 
to some of the monuments, which re- 
presents them with a grandeur such 
as no work of art can possess. The 
Cairn of Dowth (p. 31) looks like a 
conglomeration of a hundred Silbury’s, 
far surpassing the pyramids; and so 
the Cairn of New Grange and the 
Rath of Downpatrick are made by the 
figures to appear like natural emi- 
nences of great height and extent. 





The Doctrinal Puritans, No. X V.pp.108. 
12mo.—This volume contains Brookes’s 
‘* Remedies against Satan’s Devices,’’ and 
the treatise entitled ‘‘ Heart’s Ease in 
Heart’s Trouble.’’ The former is stated 
by Mr. Bradley, in his preface to the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Select Works,’’ to have been 
printed sixty times. Other writers have 
touched on the subject, but there is no 
specific treatise, to our recollection, in 
which it is fathomed and explored so 
thoroughly, and a work of the kind is in- 
dispensable in every religious library. A 
few omissions of classical allusions and 
other passages have been made. The his- 
tory of the second treatise possesses some 
interest, as, owing to the preface being 


signed ‘‘ J. B.,’’ it has been attributed to 
the celebrated John Bunyan. Indeed, one 
modern edition exhibits his name in the 
title-page, but this is supposed to be an 
assumption, for the purpose of insuring 
a larger circulation, though possibly made 
under an idea of its being correct. We 
have been informed, that when the matter 
was lately investigated, with a view to re- 
publication, the conclusion adopted was, 
that Bunyan was not the author. The 
writer mentions that the work was com- 
posed in retirement, with the intention of 
leaving a portion of his labours to his 
children and friends. He says, ‘‘ None 
need be afraid to buy or read it, for there 
is not a word of the state or church mat- 
ters about it. I daily pray for the pros- 
perity of both, but think it not my duty 
to meddle with either but in subjection.”’ 
Although some of Bunyan’s writings were 
composed in retirement (but in a compul- 
sory sense) these expressions are hardly re- 
concileable with the circumstances of his 
life. There is another sentence which would 
remind us more of his style, if there were 
not many of his contemporaries, who were 
capable of pointing it as well. ‘‘If you 
find some passages (in your opinion) too 
often repeated, be not offended till you 
find them too powerful in your hearts.’’ 
Altogether this little volume is a multum 
in parvo of the kind. 


Lhe Monthly Volume. No. 28, pp. 192. 
—This useful little miscellany is now in 
its third year of publication. The number 
before us is entitled Comparisons of Struc- 
ture in Animals with respect to the Hand 
and Arm. It describes the anterior limbs 
of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
and the fourth chapter is devoted to the 
‘* equivalents of the hand as an organ of 
touch.’”” We recommend it as an ap- 
pendix to the common natural histories, 
which prepare the mind for such a subject, 
and ought to be followed up by it, as the 
opportunity is now afforded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 17. The Camden medal for the 
best exercise in Latin hexameter verse, 
subject ‘* Iona Insula,’’ has been awarded 
to A. F. Birch, of King’s college. 

The Members’ Prizes for dissertations 
in Latin have been adjudged as follows :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—Subject, ‘‘ De Ar- 
turo Britunnorum Principe, utrum aliquid 
veri memoriz traditum sit,’’ to A. Elwyn, 
Trinity college. 


Undergraduates. — ‘‘ In cultu divino 
quenam sint Musice partes,’’ A. W. 
Headlam, Trinity college. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for Eng- 
lish heroic verse was awarded to G. J. 
Cayley, of ‘Trinity college.—Subject, ‘The 
Death of Baldur.” 

June 24, The Chancellor’s prizes for 
1848 have been awarded as follow :— 

English Essay.—‘* Respective Effects 
of the Fine Arts and Mechanical Skill on 
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National Character.’’— To John Coning- 
on, B.A. Fellow of University. 

Latin Essay.—‘‘ Queenam precipue fu- 
erint in causa, cur gentes mercatura floren- 
tissime nusquam diuturne extiterint.’’— 
To Thomas Valpy French, B.A. scholar of 
University. 

Latin Verse.—‘‘ Tubus astronomicus.’’ 
—Robert Falkner Hessey, demy of Mag- 
dalen. 

English Verse, Sir Roger Newdegate’s 
prize.—‘* Columbus in chains.’’—Charles 
Blackstone, scholar of Corpus. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

May 26. Sir William Browne’s Medals 
were awarded as follow :— 

Greek Ode.—Subject, “ Antiqua Tyros.” 
—C. Schreiber, Trinity college. 

Latin Ode.—Subject, ‘‘ Borneo emol- 
lita, ac religione Christiana imbuta.’’— 
W. S. Collett, Clare hall. 

Epigrams.—H. C. A. Taylor, Trinity 
college. 


—-—---- 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 22. The anniversary meeting of 
this society was held, W. J. Hamilton, 
esq. President, in the chair. 

The Report of the Council was unani- 
mously adopted, and gold medals awarded 
to Capt. Wilkes, U.S.N. and Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. They were de- 
delivered—to the Hon. G. Bancroft, the 
American Minister, on behalf of the former, 
and to Captain Rodney Mundy, the friend 
and representative of the latter. The Presi- 
dent’s address adverted to the various 
events of the past year connected with the 
progress of geographical science. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 13. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting was held, Professor Wilson in the 
chair. The report congratulated the mem- 
bers on their having obtained possession 
of a house better adapted to the wants and 
purposes of the Society than that which 
they had previously occupied. Want of 
space had compelled them to refuse many 
offers of valuable presents to their library 
and museum; and they had, therefore, 
- taken the house in New Burlington Street 
in which they now met for the first time. 
To meet the increased expenditure conse- 
quent upon this removal, the President 
and Council of the Society had memo- 
rialized the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and the Court bad re- 
sponded by increasing their annual grant 
from one hundred to two hundred guineas. 
The Council referred, amongst other 
means contemplated for enlarging the 
operations and extending the influence of 
the Society, to the expectation they enter- 
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tained of being able to have occasional 
evening lectures upon subjects connected 
with the literature, arts, and sciences of 
Asia. 

The report gave a statement of the 
changes among the members during the 
past year ; and brief notices of the most 
distinguished among the deceased asso- 
ciates. The interpretation of Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Median inscriptions, ap- 
pears to have made but little advance, 
notwithstanding the exertions of several 
learned savants. The most successful of 
the investigators, Major Rawlinson, has 
been a good deal checked in his labours 
by ill health ; but he has succeeded in 
copying some additional portions from the 
rock at Behistun, and hopes are enter- 
tained that he will shortly transmit a paper 
on the Babylonian inscriptions. Mr. 
Layard’s Inscriptions from Nineveh will 
be published under the auspices of the 
British Museum. 

The report of the Oriental Translation 
Committee followed. The necessity of dis- 
charging heavy liabilities incurred in the 
publication of expensive works, extend- 
ing over several years, had prevented the 
publication of the usual number of new 
works. A second volume of Prof. Garcin 
de Tassy’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Hindoui, &c.’’ had been issued; and 
another book containing translations by 
Dr. Stevenson of the ‘* Kalpa Sutra,’’ and 
‘*Nawa Tatwa,’’ two important works of 
the Jains, is nearly ready for delivery. 
Mr. Bland’s ‘‘ History of Persian Poetry ”’ 
is making satisfactory progress ; but the 
Committee regret that the limited funds 
at their disposal have compelled them to 
decline the acceptance of several other 
works, 

The Committee for Publishing Oriental 
Texts reported the completion of the 
Festal Letters of Athanasius, edited by the 
Rev. W. Cureton, from a MS. of the 
fourth century, obtained for the British 
Museum from the Nitrian Monastery of 
Saint Mary, Deipara. The publication of 
this MS., important in itself, obtains ad- 
ditional interest from the fact of its being 
a palimpsest ; the laborious investigations 
of the editor having been rewarded by the 
recovery of a nearly complete copy of 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and probably 
the most ancient known copy of the 
Iliad of Homer. ‘‘ The History of the 
Atabegs,’’ edited by Mr. Morley, from 
the Rauzatus Safé, with engraved plates 
of all the known coins of the Atabegs and 
elucidations thereof by Mr. Vaux, will soon 
be ready for delivery. ‘The Tuhfat ul Al- 
nar, forming the first portion of Jami’s 
Khamsah, edited by Prof. Falconer, will 
also be soon published. The Committee 


reported that they had been gratified by 
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offers of assistance from Prof. Garcin de 
Tassy and the Rev. G. Hunt. 

At a ballot for new members of the 
Council all the officers were re-elected ; 
and the following were elected into the 
Council in the place of those retiring by 
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rotation—G. W. Anderson, esq., H. Bor- 
rodaile, esq., Major-Gen. J. Caulfeild, Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke, W. Ewer, esq., J. 
Ewing, esq., R. H. Holland, esq., and 
W. Platt, esq. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

March 20. Samuel Angell, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt read a paper “On 
the History, present Condition, and pro- 
posed Restoration of Llandaff Cathedral.”’ 
This paper has since been published in 
“The Builder’? of April 15 and April 
29. It describes the efforts of the late 
Dean, the Very Rev. J. Bruce Knight, 
commencing in 1843, and carried on by 
his successor Dean Conybeare. Under 
the care of Mr. John Prichard, an archi- 
tect residing at Llandaff, the Lady Chapel 
was restored and refurnished, and a new 
east window, by Mr. Willement, intro- 
duced. After this, Mr. Wyatt was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Prichard in the subse- 
quent restorations. 

The floor of the presbytery and side 
aisles has been lowered to its original level 
(about 2 feet 8 inches) ; the mass of stone- 
work which choked up the arches of the 
choir and presbytery has been removed ; 
the reredos or screen, and Bishop Teilan’s 
tomb brought into view; the whole of the 
plaster knocked off the walls up to the 
level of the Italian cornice, thus exposing 
the fine Norman chancel arch, the curious 
Norman remain in the south wall, and the 
Norman string running under the cleres- 
tory. All these interesting portions were 
previously lost sight of in the “ stately 
and beautiful Roman room,’’ formed by 
the repairs made about a century ago. 
The stonework of the Norman arch, and 
of the piers and arches, has been scraped 
and repaired ; the walls cleared of rough- 
cast, and pointed with dark mortar. Four 
new windows of Decorated character 
have been introduced. Another is being 
introduced in the north wall of the aisle, 
and two new windows at the east end of 
both aisles. An open Decorated parapet 
has been placed over the wall of the south 
aisle, and a close one is now in progress in 
the north wall. The wooden Ionic fit- 
tings of the choir for the present remain 
untouched, but are recommended to the 
attention of any architect about to build 
or furnish an assize court. The available 
funds at the disposal of the Dean and 
Committee will, it is hoped, enable the 
architects to put anew roof over the whole 


of the presbytery, choir, and nave, as far 
as the Roman inclosure, the material to 
be oak and the covering lead; and further 
works are under consideration. 

It was announced that the Council of 
the Institute would in January next award 
the Royal Gold Medal to the author of 
some literary publication connected with 
architecture ; that the Silver Medals of the 
Institute will be awarded to the authors 
of the best essays on the following sub- 
jects:—1. On the peculiar characteristics 
of the Palladian School of Architecture, 
and a comparison and contrast of its ele- 
mentary principles and details with those 
of ancient Roman art; 2. On the best 
manner of covering the roofs and forming 
the flats and gutters of buildings, the nature 
of the several materials used in various 
parts of the country for these purposes, 
their most effectual and economical appli- 
cation, the inclination to be given to the 
different parts, and the other practical 
precautions to be adopted to prevent snow 
and rain penetrating into the building: 
and that the Soane Medallion will be 
awarded to the best design for a building 
to serve as a national repository and mu- 
seum for the illustration and exhibition of 
the productions of the industrial arts, with 
all suitable accessories, and accommoda- 
tion for the delivery of lectures, and for 
the purposes of chemical and other expe- 
riments. 





A society has been projected by Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, and is promoted bya 
committee nearly all of whom are members 
of the Institution, for the publication of 
works connected with architecture. This 
scheme has been suggested by the ex- 
isting inferiority of our architectural li- 
terature to that of the continent, and the 
absence of good translations of some of the 
most classic authors on the science. The 
objects proposed are as follows : 

1. Republications (after a careful colla- 
tion of such MSS. as can be consulted, 
and the earlier editions) of the standard 
authors, with their commentators, enriched 
with notes conveying a condensed view of 
the discoveries and theories of more re- 
cent authors. 

2. Illustrations of executed works of 
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authors of equivalent talent, who may not 
have left writings in MS. or type,—or 
continuations of works in the same style. 

3. Publications of works (either of text 
or plates) by modern authors, English or 
foreign, which may be approved by the 
Society. 

4. Publications of the many very valuable 
essays and hints which are scattered in 
various miscellanies. 

5. A digest of the theoretical books, 
arranging each division of an author’s 
works under the appropriate article of the 
dictionary. 

6. A polyglossary, or table of synonyms 
of technical words in the different languages 
of Europe, and in the different counties of 
Great Britain. 

7. A complete dictionary of archi- 
tecture. 

At a meeting held on the 4th of May it 
was resolved that the amount of sub- 
scription be one guinea per annum, paid 
in advance, and due on the Ist of May in 
each year. Mr. Wyatt Papworth, archi- 
tect, was appointed Honorary Secretary, 
and Mr. Donaldson accepted the office of 
Treasurer. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL (LATE CAMBRIDGE 
CAMDEN) SOCIETY. 

May 9. The ninth anniversary meet- 
ing of this Society was holden in the 
School-room of Christ Church, Albany- 
street, London. The President (Arch- 
deacon Thorp) took the chair. 

The Rev. B. Webb, Hon. Sec., read the 
report, which stated that the number of 
members had not decreased, and that the 
Bishops of Cape Town and Brechin had 
been added to the list of patrons. <A year 
of comparatively small expenditure had 
enabled the committee to pay off the So- 
ciety’s existing obligations. Rooms had 
been engaged for the Society at the new 
house of its publisher, 78, New Bond 
Street, to which the collections of the 
Society will be removed. The report next 
adverted to the publications of the Society, 
and to the fact that no new grant for 
restorations had been made during the 
past year. Friendly intercourse was con- 
tinued with sister associations of a similar 
nature, and the Society reckoned some of 
its best friends and saw the most gratify- 
ing results of its labours in the United 
States and the English Colonies. 

The Bishop of Fredericton, in moving 
the adoption of the report, spoke very 
highly of the exertions of the Society, 
pointed out how it might most effectually 
benefit his own diocese, and gave a most 
vivid description of his own difficulties and 
comparative success in church-building. 
The meeting granted, by acclamation, a 
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donation of 10/. to the Fredericton Ca- 
thedral Fund. 

The election of the new committee then 
took place, and the following gentlemen 
were chosen :—A. J. B. Hope, esq. M.P. 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., Chairman of 
Committees ; J. D. Chambers, esq. M.A. 
Oriel Coll. Oxf., Treasurer ; the Rev. 
B. Webb, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., 
Sir Stephen R. Glynn, Bart. M.A. Ch. Ch., 
Oxf. Honorary Secretaries. F. H. Dick- 
enson, esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. The 
following were subsequently added to the 
number :—Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., 
M.A. Oriel Coll. Oxf., J. J. Bevan, esq. 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., J. S. Forbes, 
esq. M.A. Christ’s Coll. Camb., Rev. G. 
H. Hodson, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Camb., C. W. Strickland, esq. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. The auditors for the 
next year were to be—A. S. Eddis, esq. 
M.A. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
und the Rev. W. U. Richards, M.A. 
Exeter Coll. Oxford. 

A long and erudite paper was then read 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, one of the Se- 
cretaries, on ‘‘ The Narthex, considered 
with a view to its restoration in Colonial 
Churches.’ 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE ARCHDEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 

May 9. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held in the Agricultural Hall, 
Oakham, under the presidency of the 
Marquess of Northampton. 

In opening the business, the noble 
Marquess said he congratulated the North- 
amptonshire Architectural Society on visit- 
ing Rutlandshire; he had seen that day 
some interesting churches—indeed, the 
county of Rutland could boast of some of 
the most interesting churches in England, 
particularly the one at Oakham, though 
he was sorry to say that that edifice was 
not in that state of repair which eccle- 
siologists could wish. He hoped, however, 
that the present visit of the Society would 
have a beneficial effect in this respect. 

The Rev. H. Green read an introduc- 
tory paper explanatory of the purposes 
which the Northamptonshire and Rutland- 
shire Architectural Society, which had 
been established since 1844, has in view. 
One object of this Society is, partly by 
meetings like the present, but more espe- 
cially by publications in which the different 
churches in Northamptonshire and Rut- 
landshire were represented and described, 
to point out those most worthy of atten- 
tion, and those best deserving iinitation. 
Another object, and an important one, is 
to afford assistance and advice in the build- 
ing and restoration of churches in the 
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Archdeaconry ; and, in furtherance of that 
object, he had authority to say that the 
venerable the Archdeacon had given the 
Society his sanction, and had in his Charges 
repeatedly recommended that it should be 
consulted before alterations and repairs 
were commenced. The Society also gives 
assistance in the internal repairs of 
churches, in the re-arrangement of pews, 
and the removal of those unsightly ap- 
pearances which were unworthy the House 
of God, and unsuited to public worship. 
It was true Rutlandshire could not vie 
with Lincolnshire, nor offer anything equal 
to the edifices of Boston and Louth, but 
still Rutlandshire could boast of Oakham 
and Ketton—beautiful still, despite the 
barbarisms by which it was disfigured—- 
and Brook, and North Luffenham, and 
Essendine, and Tickencote, with many 
others. 

A paper on the painted glass in Stanford 
church, by C. Winston, esq. was then 
read. In this it was remarked, that one 
great reason why modern artists failed in 
imitating the earlier specimens of painted 
glass, was their neglecting to manufacture 
the glass of the same texture—hence the 
colours were inferior in tone and richness 
of effect. The paper contained an elabo- 
rate and critical description of the stained 
glass at Stanford church. 

H. Bloxam, esq. next read a paper on 
the monumentaleffigy in Conington church. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole gave a critical dis- 
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sertation on some church towers in the 
Archdeaconry, shewing the peculiarities of 
Norman, early- English, and Decorated 
buttresses; after which the same rev. 
gentleman read a paper on the church of 
Oakham and its dependencies, distinguish- 
ing the different styles of various portions 
of the edifice. He considers the arcade 
in the small porch the earliest part of the 
building remaining, and seemed particu- 
larly pleased with other parts of the early 
English portions, especially with the capi- 
tals of some of the pillars. The font, of 
course, is much earlier than any part of 
the church, being Norman. He also 
noticed that in the perpendicular parapet 
there is to be seen—what is very uncom- 
mon—the tooth ornament. The reverend 
gentleman strongly recommended the re- 
moval of the unsightly pews ; if the church 
were reseated half as many more people 
might be accommodated, and then they 
would be enabled to get rid of the gallery, 
and the whole character of the church 
would be greatly improved. 

The company then adjourned to the 
Castle, where the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne 
read an “ Historical and Architectural 
Account of Oakham Castle,’’ assigning 
the date of 1180 to this very fine specimen 
of transition Norman architecture. 

The next day a number of gentlemen, 
members of the Society, made a tour to 
several interesting churches in the county 
of Rutland. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April6. Thomas Amyot, esq. V.P. 

A record of some discoveries at Farley 
Heath, near Guildford, was communi- 
cated by Martin F. Tupper, esq. D.C.L. 
Mr. Tupper premises that, as the exca- 
vations are still in progress, and every day 
produces new relics of antiquity, he can- 
not hope to do more than introduce the 
subject ; adding, that, “‘ from the length 
of a Celtic and a Roman occupancy, 
ranging over at least 500 years, and from 
the great extent of this inclosed camp or 
town-land, some hundred acres, we may 
fairly calculate that under the ancient soil 
of Farley-heath there exists a mine of 
antiquarian interest well nigh inexhaus- 
tible.’’ The site is an elevated portion 
of that large unreclaimed district in West 
Surrey, whereof Black-heath, Albury- 
heath, the Hurtwood, Holmbury, and 
Leith-hill are distinguishing features. It 
lies abont two miles to the south of the 
wellknown landmark, St. Martha’s Chapel, 
and some four to the East of Godalming. 
On this spot, after a considerable search, 


Mr. Tupper, in conjunction with Mr. 
Henry Drummond, the Lord of the 
Manor, has been able to hit upon the 
proper spot for a successful excavation ; 
and, besides culinary pottery, urns, Samian 
ware, and other relics in abundance, they 
were fortunate enough to recover about 
400 coins of Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
together with those of most of their suc- 
cessors down to Arcadius and Honorius. 
Of the British coins found at Farley 
Heath, one of the most interesting bears 
on the obverse, a vitéaed head, to the 
right, with the legend MEPATI; and on 
the reverse a spread eagle treading on a 
serpent, with a circlet on the upper verge: 
‘* By this mite of silver,” observes Mr. 
Tupper, “ an ancient British prince of the 
eva of Augustus has been restored to his 
place in history.” 

(April 13. The proceedings of this day 
have been already reported in our May 
number p. 526. ; and those of the Anni- 
versary meeting and that of May 11 in 
June, p. 646.) 
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May 18. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris communicated 
a sequel to his ‘‘ Remarks upon one of the 
old Cheshire Families,’’ read at former 
meetings, the most important point in 
which was, his discovery of the patent, or 

t of creation, to Sir William Brereton, 
of the Barony of Brereton, in which the 
descent of the family from the royal blood 
of Scotland is recognised, and expressly 
recited. 

A letter was read from J. Yonge Aker- 
man, esq. Secretary, in illustration of the 
mummy of a Peruvian child, dug up on 
the plains of Arica, exhibited by Charles 
W. Steele, esq. of Lewisham ; accompanied 
by various articles discovered with it. 

Some ‘‘ Antiquarian Researches in the 
Tonian Islands, in the year 1812,’’ by Dr. 
John Lee, were communicated by that 
gentleman, accompanied by the exhibition 
of numerous interesting articles, some of 
gold and silver, there discovered, together 
with several well-executed drawings. This 
communication opens with a short notice 
of Dr. Lee’s stay at Zante, and his subse- 
quent passage on board a gun-boat to 
Cephalonia. Here he examined the ruins 
of the ancient Kranea, and noticed several 
sepulchral inscriptions. He then went to 
Samos, whence he embarked for Ithaca. 
‘¢ We landed,’’ he says, ‘‘ with no small 
gratification at the foot of Mount Aito, 
having beheld the Castle of Ulysses during 
the greater part of the transit across the 
Channel.’’ On the 24th of December, 
having called on a Captain Guiteira, of the 
Corsican Rangers, then the commandant 
of the island, Dr. Lee requested and ob- 
tained permission to excavate for antiqui- 
ties. The articles submitted to inspection 
were the fruits of the consequent operation ; 
but the sight of them seems to have 
worked a change in the Captain-com- 
mandant, since he soon threw impediments 
in the way, and at length overcame the 
travellers’ perseverance. 

May 25. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

The evening was devoted to the subject 
of Horology. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. F.S.A. 
exhibited a series of ancient Watches, with 
a memoir in illustration of their antiquity 
and history, to be read at a future meet- 
ing. Colonel Batty, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, exhibited a curious compound 
Solar Dial, bearing the date of 1544; and 


_Mr. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall, exhibited 


the drawing of an elegant plan for a clock 
designed by Hans Holbein for Sir An- 
thony Denny, intended as a new-year’s 
gift to Henry VIII. These last were 
brought in illustration of the memoir 
about to be read. Joshua Whitehead 
Butterworth, esq. F.S.A. also exhibited 
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to the Society an antique Clock-watch of 
singular construction, which was once the 
property of Louis XIV. This beautiful 
specimen is in a massy rock-crystal case, 
with engraved silver-gilt mountings ; and 
was made by a German artist at Lubeck. 
It is constructed with a vertical escape- 
ment, and strikes the hours and half-hours 
on a bell neatly placed under the dial; 
the number of blows struck being regula- 
ted by a locking wheel, which makes one 
revolution in twelve hours. That it was 
originally made with a pendulum spring 
is shewn by an appropriate stud and the 
regulator, technically termed the slide, 
which are evidently co-eval with the rest 
of the work. 

The reading was commenced of a Disser- 
tation, by Capt. W. H. Smyth, the Direc- 
tor, on a very valuable astronomical clock , 
which has been for some years in the pos- 
session of the Society, but has never till 
now attracted the attention it deserves. 
It is of portable dimensions, a circle of 
some eight or nine inches diameter, of the 
very early date of 1525, and capable of 
being set going and performing all its 
duties at any hour. It seems to be the 
oldest clock known that can be put in 
motion so as to keep correct time. The 
explanation of the details of this instru. 
ment was preceded by remarks upon the 
antiquity of clocks in general. Capt. 
Smyth referred to a memoir on this sub- 
ject in the fifth volume of the “ Archro- 
logia,’’ by the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
which is wholly transcribed into the well. 
known “ History of Inventions,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Beckmann; remarking, however, 
that it had occasional errors, and that a 
few lacune in it required to be filled up. 
The earliest English claims were then ex- 
amined in detail; and the old clocks of 
Westminster, St. Alban’s, Glastonbury, 
Exeter, Oxford, and Hampton Court, 
were severally noticed. On the whole, 
the author considered it might be received, 
that these ingenious machines were ac- 
tually used in European monasteries about 
the eleventh century. The evidence, 
however, on which this assumption is 
based, he adds, also goes far to shew that 
Europe is not entitled to the honour of 
this invention, but that it is rather to be 
ascribed to the Saracens, a people with 
whom other results of calculation and 
scientific observations originated. 

June 1. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Dawson Turner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
to the Society two sets of drawings, illus- 
trative of the fresco paintings, and other 
ancient remains, in the parish churches of 
Gateley and Crostwight, in the county of 
Norfolk. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. again laid upon 
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the table his collection of Nuremberg eggs; 
and another set of ancient watches, the 
property of the Clockmakers’ Company, 
was exhibited by favour of B. L. Vulliamy, 
esq. Master of the Company. The Secre- 
tary then proceeded to read Captain 
Smyth’s description of the astronomical 
clock belonging to the Society, the first 
portion of which was read at the last meet- 
ing. This curious machine, it appears, 
was made by Jacob Zech, (Jacob the Bohe- 
mian,) in 1525, for Sigismund, King of 
Poland, and presented by him to Bona 
Sforza, his wife. From that time its 
story is unknown, till it fell into the pos- 
session of Mr. James Ferguson, the well- 
known astronomer, at the sale of whose 
effects, in 1777, it was purchased by Mr. 
Henry Peckitt, of Compton-street, Soho, 
by whom it was bequeathed to the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1808. Captain Smyth 
entered very particularly into its construc- 
tion and actual condition ; and, being con- 
vinced, after a strict examination, that the 
whole machine—box, dial, hands, zodiac, 
train, bell, ornaments, and armorial bear- 
ings—is just as it issued from Jacob’s 
hands, he pointed out that it contained 
some of the nicest improvements in clock- 
work, which are usually named as having 
been brought forward in more recent 
times. In proof of this, he dwelt especi- 
ally on the balance, the escapement, the 
fuzee, and the going fuzee ; and he closed 
the memoir with a technical description 
of the interior works, furnished to him by 
Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy, esq. 

June 8. The Bishop of Oxford, V.P. 

Sir Henry Ellis, by the kindness of 
George Edward Anson, esq. exhibited a 
torquis of fine gold, picked up a few days 
ago in a wood belonging to the Queen, as 
Duchess of Lancaster, on Needwood Forest, 
in Staffordshire. A new fox-earth had 
been made just at the place, and the cubs 
appear to have been sporting with the 
torquis, which, it is supposed, they had 
raked up. It was found in its present 
state, by the keeper, at the mouth of the 
hole. Many collars of this kind, formed 
of a single wreath, have been exhibited in 
the Socicty’s room ; but in form and cha- 
racter of workmanship, this, belonging to 
Her Majesty, is more curious and more 
splendid than any the Society have seen ; 
and it is singularly remarkable in the num. 
ber of wreaths which compose it. Its 
weight llb. loz. 7dwts. 10grs. or 5,590 
grains. 

John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. of Hyde House, 
near Stroud, exhibited a bronze fibula re- 
cently found on Hyde Farm, in the parish 
of. Minchinhampton, in the county of 
Gloucester, and belonging to Mrs. Farrer, 
of Hyde Cottage. In the spring-hinge, 
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and in the simple contrivance—a turnover 
edge—by which the pin is fastened, Mr. 
Bruce says it resembles a fibula engraved 
in Captain Smyth’s account of Sir George 
Musgrave’s Collection of Antiquities, 
printed in the 31st volume of the Arche- 
ologia, p. 285. 

A memoir from Octavius Morgan, esq. 
M.P. was read, on the ‘‘ History and Pro- 
gress of the Art of Watch-making from 
the earliest period to modern times ;’’ 
forming a sequel to Captain Smyth’s paper 
on the Society’s ancient clock. The read- 
ing was accompanied by the exhibition of 
the collections of watches produced at the 
preceding meeting. It is evident, Mr. 
Morgan observes, that, in order to con- 
struct portable clocks, a new moving power 
was required as a substitute for the weights 
which set in motion the wheel-work of the 
fixed clocks. It was necessary that this 
power should act of itself, independently 
of external forces, and irrespective of po- 
sition, and that the source of it should be 
compact. Such a power is found in the 
expansive force of a coiled spring. The pre- 
cise period when this was discovered, as 
well as the individual and the country to 
whom the merit of the discovery is due, is 
not certainly known. It seems, however, 
to have been employed in the construc- 
tion of portable clocks, toward the end of 
the fifteenth century. The earliest al- 
lusion Mr. Morgan was able to find to 
portable clocks, is in a sonnet of Gaspar 
Visconti, a Milanese poet, written in 1494 ; 
on the authenticity of which rests the 
evidence that these were then known in 
Italy. The claim of Lorenzo de Vulparia 
to have been the inventor of watches—as 
brought forward by Domenico Manni in 
his Commentarium de Florentinis inventis 
—was next considered; but Mr. Morgan 
refutes the claim, assuming that the ma- 
chine upon which it was made was not a 
clock but an orrery, and moreover that it 
was not portable. But the ancient city of 
Nuremberg, so famous for the ingenuity 
of its mechanics, as well as the ability of 
its astronomers, has always claimed the 
merit of the invention of watches, or 
pocket-clocks, as they were called by the 
Germans ; and the fact of the early watches 
having been proverbially called Nuremberg 
eggs, is presumptive evidence in their 
favour. It is certainly the earliest place 
at which we have any authentic informa- 
tion of their having been made ; and 
pelmayer has cited Peter Hele as the in- 
ventor. Mr. Morgan then pointed out 
how the art of watchmaking advanced, and 
when the successive modifications were 
made ; referring for proofs immediately to 
the objects upon the Society’s table, and 
closing his observations with the lasf great 
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improvement, namely, the application of 
jewels to diminish the friction of the pivots. 
Facio, a native of Geneva, and partner of 
De Baufré, a French watchmaker esta- 
blished in London, is said to have first 
invented the application of jewels to watch- 
work, for this purpose, about 1700. There 
is, however, a watch made by Huggerlord, 
of London, before the use of the pen- 
dulum spring; it belongs to the Clock- 
makers’ Company (exhibited on the table), 
and has a large amethyst mounted on the 
coek, which, if part of the original work, 
would shew that the experiment had been 
made at an earlier period. Some very 
curious particulars respecting the Clock- 
makers’ Company concluded tie memoir. 

A letter from the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. to Sir Henry Ellis, was next read ; 
being a reply to some remarks verbally 
made by Mr. B. Williams at a previous 
meeting upon his paper lately printed in 
the Archeologia, entitled, ‘‘ Proofs of the 
Early Use of Gunpowder in the English 
Army.’’ The statement was, that while 
Mr. Hunter regarded 1346, the year of the 
Cressy expedition, as the earliest period 
at which we have the testimony of con~ 
temporary records to the application by 
the English of gunpowder to the purposes 
of war, Sir Harris Nicolas, in his recent 
History of the Royal Navy, had shewn from 
evidence of the same kind, that cannon 
and guns, and of course gunpowder, were 
in use in the English navy as early as 
1338; adding, as making the fact more 
striking, that Sir Harris had obtained his 
information from records in Mr. Hunter’s 
own charge.—Mr. Hunter, in answer to 
this allegation, showed that Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s staterrent arose from a misap- 
prehension of the date of the document 
quoted, which really belongs to the 12th 
Hen. V. (1411), instead of the 12th Edw. 
III. (1338); and repeated his conviction 
that the proof he had adduced that gun- 
powder was made in England in the spring 
of 1346, the year of the Cressy expedition, 
as it is the earliest notice that has been yet 
discovered, so is it probably the earliest in 
existence. 

The Secretary then read some “‘ Notes on 
the Early Use of Fire-arms,” by Thomas 
Wright, esq. F.S.A. chiefly in comment 
upon Mr. Hunter’s paper already men- 
tioned. He remarks, the question con- 
nected with the battle of Cre-sy is not, as 
Mr. Hunter supposes, one relating to the 
primary adoption of gunpowder and can- 
non, because we know periectly well that 
they were in use years before; but it re- 
lates to a new develu.pment of the inven- 
tion. Gunpowder, as aj oweriul projectile 
force, was first used to supply the place of 
the old complicated military machines, the 
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balista, petraria, &c. which were employed 
in the siege and defence of towns. Stones, 
darts, firebrands, and other things were 
thrown from vessels perhaps resembling 
more our mortars than cannon ; and it is 
probable that this use of gunpowder was 
not unknown in the thirteenth century. 
Different passages in the Spanish histo- 
rians leave us litt!e room to doubt that gun- 
powder was used in Spain as early as 1257 
and 1272. About this date it was certainly 
known in Italy. A song written in 
1299 speaks of a ‘‘ bombarda,’’ yet a word 
which might admit of more than one in« 
terpretation. But M. Libri, in his His- 
tory of Mathematics in Italy, has produced 
a document, dated 11th Feb. 1326, men- 
tioning iron bullets and metal cannon. 
From this date the use of cannons is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Italian chronicles. 
Mr. Wright then proceeds to show that 
gunpowder and cannon were used in France 
at the beginning of the struggle between 
Philip de Valois and Edward III. of Eng- 
land; and he gives the translation of a 
receipt preserved among the French re- 
cords from William de Moulin of Boulogne, 
for an iron pot to throw arrows with fire, 
and for a pound of saltpetre, and half a 
pound of brimstone, to make powder to 
throw the said arrows. This document is 
dated in 1338 ; and Mr. Wright furnishes 
other instances previous to 1346, finally 
drawing this conclusion—that gunpowder 
and cannon were known in Europe from 
the latter end of the thirteenth century in 
sieges and the defence of towns; but that 
Edward III. was the first sovereign who 
carried them into a field of battle. Mr. 
Wright added a few anecdotes relating 
to early attempts at improvement in the 
fabrication of the new artillery.—Mr. 
Hunter addressed the meeting in reply to 
the observations which had been read. He 
explained that his paper in the “ Archro- 
logia’’? was to prove the introduction of 
gunpowder into the English army, and 
not for its European use ; and that he 
still regarded 1346 —the year of the Cressy 
expedition—as the earliest period at which 
we have the testimony of contemporary 
English records. 

This was the last meeting of the season, 
and the Society adjourned to the 16th of 
November, 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

April 27, Professor H. H. Wilson in 
the chair 

A paper by Mr. Borrell, of Smyrna, 
was read, ‘‘ On Unedited Greek Coins— 
of Apollonia, in Chalcidice ; Pylaceeum, 
in Phrygia; Naulochus, in Ionia Baratea, 
in Lycaonia ; and Tarphea, in Locroda.”’ 
The paper, like all the contributions of 
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Mr. Borrell, contained much curious and 
novel information, particularly with re- 
ference to ancient geography. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited drawings of 
some presumed unpublished gold British 
coins, and of a coin of Carausius with 
double profile, found at Farley Heath, near 
Guildford. The latter he considered, con- 
trary to the opinion of some eminent 
numismatists, to bear the portrait of 
Carausius, and the head of Apollo, or the 
Sun. Mr. Smith corroborated this opi- 
nion, and said that upon the coin itself was 
the whip, a symbol of the Sun, which was 
wanting in the drawing. 

Mr. Cuff exhibited some forged Stycas, 
cleverly executed, which had been sent him 
from Suffolk. They were pronounced to 
be the work of a gang of knaves who are 
at this moment carrying on a successful 
trade in counterfeit ancient coins. 


THE SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 3. A meeting of this Society 
took place at Hastings, at which Sir S. 
B. Peckham Micklethwait, Bart. the High 
Sheriff, acted as chairman. An interes- 
ting exhibition was formed in the meeting- 
room of coins and antiquarian relics, 
drawings of ancient houses in Hastings, 
and of frescoes found in the churches of 
Lindfield, Portslade, and Battle; rubbings 
of brasses, &c. &c. 

Several valuable papers were read, of 
which we subjoin a few particulars : 

Mr. Blaauw read the copy of a manu- 
script letter in the British Museum (con- 
tributed by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H.) written 
by a person who at the time of the expec- 
ted invasion by the Spanish Armada had 
been privately sent round to inquire and 
report on the loyalty or disaffection of the 
justices of Sussex. The writer seemed to 
have bestowed great pains on his task, and 
reported separately on the justices of the 
six rapes. There were about six justices 
in each rape. Among them wasa Pelham 
in four of the rapes. The best affected or 
most religious,—for that appeared to be 
the test, were to be found in the Western 
division. On the whole he recommended 
that nine justices should be appointed in 
the south; for he found that the people 
living on the sea shore, and bounded by 
the weald or wild, were more given to 
rudeness and wilfulness than otherwise ! 

Mr. W. D. Cooper read a paper on 
the Descent of the Castle, Rape, and 
Honour of Hastings. Premising that 
there had been doubt about their possés- 
sors between Henry IV. and the Hastings 
family in the reign of Edward IV. 
he proceeded to show the connec- 
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tion of the Pelhams with the rape of 
Hastings and the manors of Crowhurst, 
Burgehurst, and Benylham, as being ear- 
lier than supposed by Horsfield. The 
rape and manors had formed part of the 
possessions of Joan, daughter of John 
Duke of Britany, who died at the end of 
the reign of Richard II. and the castle 
and honour had been in the family. In 
the 53rd Henry III. John de Dreux ob- 
tained a grant with the custody of the 
castle, and in 2ad Edward I. the King’s 
letters mandatory to all the tenants to 
do him homage. His sons Arthur and 
John followed him. Edward III. how- 
ever, granted it as appurtenant to Rich- 
mond; but in Henry’s time a separation 
took place, and as Horsfield says in 14th 
Henry IV. he grante:! to Sir John Pelham 
the manors of Crowhurst, &c. with the 
rape of Hastings. Sir John, however, 
was in possession of the rape and manor 
in the Sth Henry IV. but others had a 
Ciaim, as appears by the Webster MSS, 
and Ralph Neville Earl of Westmoreland 
treated them as part of his interest in 
Riclimond, and on his death Sir John Pel- 
ham exercised his right, and as lord gran- 
ted certain rights to the Abbat of Battle, 
which caused dispute between the Abbat 
and the descendants of Sir John, whether 
the manors alone passed or the rape and 
honour also, and became a subject of dif- 
ference between the Crown and the family. 
At length, however, this was settled by 
grants, and thence, after passing through 
the several settlements, came into the 
possession of Thomas Pelham in 1591. 
The time of the decay of the castle was 
uncertain, but in 1265 Sir Simon de Mont- 
ford preferred Winchelsea to Hastings for 
retreat. 

Mr. M. A. Lower next read some ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the Landingof William Duke 
of Norman dy, and subsequent events.” 
They were chiefly founded on the em- 
broidered history called the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and on the little known account 
contained in the Chronicle of Battle 
Abbey, the production of a nameless 
ecclesiastic about a century after the Con- 
quest, which Mr. Lower is now engaged 
in translating, with a view to publication. 
As a proof of the devastation inflicted by 
the Conqueror, Mr. Lower adduced the 
testimony of Domesday Book to the 
reduced value of many of the neighbouring 
manors. 

Ancther paper was contributed by 
Mr. Blaauw on the employment of the 
vessels of the Cinque Ports, and the con- 
tributions from Sussex towards the wars 
of Edward I. and Edward II. in Scotland 
and Ireland. It was derived in part from 
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letters preserved among the records in the 
Tower of London. 

The Rev. Edward Turner read an in- 
teresting paper on an ancient bridge dis- 
covered at Bramber in 1838. The great 
object of the rev.. gentleman appeared to 
be a desire to establish the opinion that 
the whole line of flat which exists from 
Midhurst to Kent was used by the 
Romans as a general road, as opposed to 
the idea that they went over the hills. 
The great obstacle to the admission of the 
level way is the fact that it is interrupted 
by several rivers that flow by Bramber, 
and there existed no evident signs of any 
permanent means of crossing them. The 
discovery of this bridge set much of the 
speculation at rest. Its origin is un- 
doubtedly Roman, and it is of sufficient 
length and strength to be equal to all the 
uses of transit. The plans were excel- 
lently drawn and established the skill of 
the engineer in the construction of the 
bridge. 

Mr. M. A. Lower read the following 
account of coins found at Pevensey Castle : 
‘* The spirit of inquiry into the true date 
and origin of Pevensey Castle has been 
much quickened by the expression at our 
first meeting, held there, of a doubt 
whether it could be considered a genuine 
relic of Roman times. For myself, I 
must confess that, had I at all questioned 
that fact, such abundant evidence of it 
has been adduced, that all opposition 
must have given way. Elsewhere I have 
given some reasons, deduced from the 
structure itself, for believing it to be Ro- 
man ; at present I will notice the disco- 
veries of coins which have taken place 
there within the last few years. The late 
Mr. C. Brooker, of Alfriston, had three 
small British coins, found at Pevensey. 
They. were of a type resembling fig. 15 of 
the first plate of Hawkins’s Silver Coins. 
Mr. Brooker had also upwards of one 
hundred Roman coins, in third brass, 
from the castle. Our member Mr. 
Charles Ade and Mr. Macrae have, or 
had, several others. They have been 
chiefly found on the slope at the eastern 
or Pevensey side of the building, where 
there is much debris of fallen masonry. 
Near the same spot, in 1845, some chil- 
dren picked up_two brass coins, which, on 
being submitted to some of our most 
learned collectors in London, were pro- 
nounced to be Bactrian, though the fact. 
of their having been found at Pevensey 
was doubted. I have subsequently made 
such inquiries as satisfy me that such was 
actually the case. They are in the pos. 
session of Wm. Slye, esq. of Hailsham. 
Many other Roman coins from Pevensey 





are in the possession of our member Mr. 
Wm. Harvey, who kindly exhibits them 
on the present occasion. The greatest 
discovery, as to numbers, yet made, occur- 
red on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 4th 
and 5th of April last, when a gentleman, 
on a visit to Pevensey, assisted by the 
keeper of the castle and others, while ex- 
cavating in the north-west tower of the inner 
castle for the purpose of exposing the 
groining of some beautiful arches in the 
interior, found several hundred imperial 
coins, about 58 of which were in silver, 
and the rest in first, second, and third 
brass. They ranged from Augustus to 
Valentinian, only some of the rarer coins 
being wanting in the series, as Otho, 
Pescennius, &c. A small bronze, found 
at the same time, seems intended for 
Ganymede. It is very singular that this 
discovery should have been made in the 
situation indicated, as the tower is a pore 
tion of the work supposed to have been 
erected in the 13th century. As many 
fragments of pottery were found, it may 
be presumed that the coins had originally 
been deposited in some vessel and buried 
on the spot over which the tower, at a 
later period, was erected. 

The last communication consisted of 
letters written by Edward II. when 
Prince of Wales, during a tour through 
Sussex, after his father had disgraced him 
on the complaint of the Bishop of Chester. 
This was communicated by Mr. Blaauw, 
the hon. secretary. 

The next meeting is fixed to take place 
at Lewes, in the month of August. 





BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCH £0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The first Quarterly General Meeting of 
this Society (the formation of which we 
noticed in our last number, p. 646) was 
held in the room of the West Suffolk 
Library, at the Guildhall, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, where a large number of anti- 
quities had been collected. 

The Rev. C. H. Bennet, of Ousden, 
presented to the Institute a variety of 
Roman coins found at different times 
between Pakenham and Rougham; two 
Roman coins and some pieces of pottery 
found on the borders of Dalham and 
Ousden ; a signet ring found in the abbey 
grounds ; another ring found at Lidgate ; 
a brass medallet of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
and another of St. Michael and the Dragon. 
Mr. Porteus Oakes presented a bronze celt 
found in the county; Mr. Charles Man- 
ning, of Diss, a large collection of beautiful 
seals, taken in gutta percha ; and the Rev. 
H. Creed, a Roman glass unguentarium, 
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with the unguent therein, found at Ston- 
ham Aspal. 

Sir H. E. Bunbury, Bart. exhibited a 
small Roman vase containing a mass of 
coins, supposed for the payment of troops, 
found near Holywell-row, Mildenhall ; 
another specimen of a similar vase; two 
celts of bronze, of different forms, found 
near Mildenhall; a Roman vase and a 
dish of Samian ware found near Ingham ; 
and a spear-head, camp candlestick, and 
stone shot, found near the Eriswell Lode, 
Mildenhall. 

The Rev. Sir T. G. Cullum sent a bronze 
sword, which was found, about 70 years 
ago, in the bed of the Lark, near Ickling- 
ham. It was accompanied by a miniature 
copy of the mosaic discovered at Pompeii, 
of the battle of Issus, in which swords of 
a similar form are represented. It was 
observed that this kind of sword was con- 
sidered by the late Sir S. Meyrick to be 
of Celtic workmanship. 

Mr. Porteus Oakes exhibited a beautiful 
silver-gilt chalice of the 15th century, 
with enamelled medallions from Florence. 

The Rev. H. Hasted exhibited a British 
vase with fragments of burnt bones, human 
and animal, found at Eye, and a smaller 
one found at Melford. 

Mr. Donne exhibited an early pedigree 
of the family of Barnwell, with the arms 
of the alliances emblazoned. 

The Rev. H. Creed exhibited a gold 
signet ring with the initial I. found some 
years since in the abbey grounds ; another 
of silver; and two sepulchral brasses which 
had been offered for sale as old brass. 

The Rev. C. H. Bennet exhibited a 
Roman vase made up from fragments of 
pottery found in one of the tumuli at 
Rougham, opened within a few years by 
the Rev. Professor Henslow. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, sent a drawing 
of the monument of Richard Coddington, 
with a rubbing of the brass thereon, in 
Ixworth church; a rubbing of a stone on 
the tower of the same church, bearing the 
name of Abbot Schot; and a variety of 
articles in bronze found at Ixworth and 
Pakenham, including a fibula and ring of 
Roman workmanship ; two iron spurs, and 
one of bronze of very beautiful workman- 
ship. 

Mr. Page, of Ampton, exhibited two 
original deeds relating to the Coket and 
Croftes families. 

A letter was read from Clare, pointing 
out the antiquities worthy of inspection 
in that town and neighbourhood, in the 
event of the Institute visiting it, as the 
writer had been informed was contem- 
plated. The thanks of the Institute were 
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voted to the writer, and the letter was re- 
ferred to the committee. 

The Rev. J. W. Donaldson mentioned 
that Professor Willis (perhaps the highest 
living authority in such matters) had 
kindly promised to furnish the Institute 
with a plan of the Abbatial Church, with 
suggestions for the examination of the 
site in certain spots, to ascertain the exist- 
ence of the various lateral chapels. Mr. 
Donaldson likewise suggested that an ex- 
amination of the Jew’s House (used as the 
Bridewell and Station-house), one of the 
very few Norman edifices of the kind 
now remaining, might also prove very 
interesting. 

Mr. Tymms then read a paper of Notes 
on the Medical History of Bury, from the 
time of Abbat Baldwin, who had been 
physician to St. Edward the Confessor, to 
the present century, accompanied by no- 
tices of some of the professors. 





An antique oak pulpit, of remarkable 
elegance and beauty, has been discovered 
in the church of All Saints, Sudbury, 
having been so closely concealed for 
centuries by deal boards and paint that 
none but the curious in church architec- 
ture could have suspected its latent excel- 
lencies. It is an octagon of the Perpen- 
dicular style, beautifully proportioned, 
richly carved in the higher parts of the 
panels, and terminating in a single pedes- 
tal, which is now very correctly made to 
rest upon an octagon stone plinth. The 
latest date which can be assigned to it is 
the early part of Henry VII.’s reign—the 
date of the church, if we except the north- 
ern arch of the church, which is as old as 
the reign of Edward IV. The pulpit must 
consequently have been placed in the 
church half a century before the Reforma- 
tion, and is now between 300 and 400 
years old; and yet, not only is the oak 
sound as on the day on which it was con- 
structed, but, as is remarked by all who 
have inspected it, the edges of the tracery 
are as perfect as if they were fresh from 
the carver’s hands. A staircase, slightly 
winding, has been attached to the south 
side of the pulpit, open at the treads, and 
carved in front, in excellent keeping with 
the original design. The work of restora- 
tion has been effected by Mr. Ringham, of 
Ipswich. Pulpits of this description are 
exceedingly rare ; the only one, we are in- 
formed, in these counties which may be 
compared with this is that in Southwold 
Church, which, if it should yield to it in 
antiquity and elegance, is even more ela- 
borately carved. ; 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


May 30. The Earl of Lucan moved the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the operation of the In1sH Poor 
Law relative to the rating of immediate 
lessors.—The Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Earl Grey, and Lord Campbell opposed 
the motion, on the ground that this par- 
ticular inquiry would embarrass the con- 
sideration of the subject of the Irish Poor 
Laws in general, and occasion unnecessary 
inconvenience. The House divided, when 
the numbers were—For the motion, 33 ; 
against it, 27; majority, 6. 

June 5. The Prorection to FEMALES 
Bill was, on the motion of the Bishop of 
Ozford, read a second time. The main 
object of this measure is, if possible, to 
put down the system practised in London 
of entrapping, by unfair arts, young and 
unsuspecting females. 


House or ComMons. 


May 23. Mr. Hume postponed an in- 
tended motion on PARLIAMENTARY Re- 
ForM to the 20th of June; and Lord 
John Russell took occasion to state his 
belief that the middle aud working classes 
of this country, speaking generally, wish 
for neither the one great reform nor the 
other—that they are anxious for neither 
the people’s Charter, as proposed by the 
hon. member for Nottingham, nor for the 
great plan of reform, which comes some- 
what near the people’s Charter, as pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Montrose. 

May 29. Mr. Hawes anuounced his 
intention of proposing a vote of 10,0007. 
to promote FREE EmMIGRaTIon to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

On going into committee on the Navi- 
GATION Laws, Mr. Herries moved the 
following Resolution :—“ That it is es- 
sential to the national interests of this 
country to maintain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the existing Navigation Laws, 
subject to such modifications as may be 
best calculated to obviate any proved in- 
convenience to the commerce of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, without 
danger to our maritime strength.’’ Inso 
doing, he brought the whole subject under 
the consideration of the House, with a 
view of ind icing it to express, in opposi- 
tioa to lier Majesty’s Ministers, an opinion 
on the Navigation Laws more conducive to 


the general interests of the country, and 
more congenial to its wishes and its wants ; 
to remove any evils which might exist in 
those laws; and to give the country an 
assurance that the main principle of them 
would not be abandoned.—Mr. Labouchere 
did not quarrel with the course pursued 
by Mr. Herries ; but he had made up his 
mind, aiter long deliberation, that such 
innovation was necessary for the com- 
mercial marine and the naval superiority 
of Great Britain. The debate was ad- 
journed; and after four further nights’ 
debate, on a division on the 9th June, 
there appeared for the Resolution 177, for 
the original motion (for going into com- 
mittee) 294. 

May 30. Dr. Bowring moved a series 
of resolutions, the object of which was to 
bring under the supervision of Parliament 
the expenses of the CoLLECTION OF THE 
REVENUE. that these expenses should not 
be stopped out of the gross receipts by the 
several departments where they were de- 
posited, but should be returned to Par- 
liament to be dealt with by its authority 
alone.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought the plan good in theory, but quite 
impracticable, and he therefore hoped he 
would not press his motion, or he would 
be under the necessity of moving the pre- 
vious question.—After some discussion the 
House divided, and the numbers were— 
For the previous question, 56 ; against it, 
57; majority 1. The House again divided 
on the resolution, when the numbers were 
—For the resolution, 58; against it, 53; 
majority against Ministers, 5. 

May 31. On going into committee on 
the Roman Cartnuotic Retier Bill, Mr. 
Law moved that it be an instruction to 
the committee to divide the bill into two 
parts. His object was to preserve the 
restrictions contained in the act of the 10th 
of George IV.—Sir R. Inglis said he was 
opposed to both parts of the Bill, and 
would do all in his power to defeat it al- 
together. The motion to divide the Bill 
was carried by 142 to 129. 

June 6. Lord Ashley moved a resolu- 
tion that it was expedient that means be 
provided annually for the voluntary Emr- 
GRATION to one of the colonies gf a num- 
ber of young persons of both sexes who 
have been educated in the Ragged Schools 
of the metropolis.—Sir G. Grey said he 
had no objection to the motion.—Mr. 
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Hawes said that a similar plan was in con- 
templation. Motion withdrawn. 

June7. The report on the Bill for 
granting certificates for Kintinc Hares 
led to considerable discussion, it being 
held on one side that great good would be 
done by allowing farmers the privilege of 
killing hares, and on the other that it 
would only lead to idle and demoralized 
habits.—Sir W. Jolliffe succeeded, by 78 
to 18, in introducing a clause prohibiting 
the use of guns during the night. The 
Bill was carried by 90 to 11. 

Junel6. Lord John Russell, in stating 
the measures he proposed to take for the 
relief of West Inp1A distress, reviewed 
the course of legislation since the passing 
of the Emancipation Act. That act had 
been carried into effect with very little 
disturbance in the colonies, but obstacles 
had been thrown in the way of the planter 
obtaining a supply of free labour from 
Africa. The head of the Colonial De- 
partment (Earl Grey) had now provided 
that the liberated Africans shall, with 
certain restrictions and regulations, be 
sent to the West Indies, for the purpose 
of giving the benefit of their labour to 
these colonies. It was further proposed 
to take advantage of the security of the 
colonial revenue, and of a guarantee made 
by the colonies for the purpose of a bounty 
on the importation of emigrants ; and that 
a sum not exceeding 500,000/., in addition 
to that already voted by the House, should 
be appropriated for that purpose. His 
lordship then detailed the alterations he 
proposed to make in the Sugar duties :— 
That the duty on colonial sugar shall be 
reduced after the 5th of July of the pre- 
sent year to 13s., and afterwards by ls. a 
year until it falls to 10s. That the duty 
on ordinary foreign muscovado sugar shall 
remain as laid down in the act of 1846; 
but a new distinctive duty with regard to 
sugar called brown cluyed sugar, or sugar 
of a quality equal thereto, which, from 
the 5th of July in the present year to the 
5th of July, 1849, shall remain at 20s., 
the present duty on all foreign muscavado 
sugar, and then be relieved by ls. 6d. a 
year until it falls to 10s. on the 5th of 
July, 1854 After the 5th of July, 1854, 
each class of sugar shall pay a duty of 10s. 
There will then be no temptation to intro- 
duce a superior class of foreign sugar any 
more than in the case with respect to co- 
lonial sugar. He thought serious mischief 
would arise if we were to extevd this dis- 
tinction to East India sugars; it would 
be a new distinction as regards these 
sugars, and it is far better to avoid raising 
any question of the kind. 

June 20. Mr. Hume submitted a motion 
for PARLIAMENTARY REFORM in the 


following terms :—‘‘ That this House, as 
at present constituted, does not fairly re- 
present the population, the property, or 
the industry of the country, whence has 
arisen great and increasing discontent in 
the minds of a large portion of the people ; 
and it is therefore expedient, with a view 
to amend national representation, that the 
elective franchise shall be so extended as to 
include householders ; that votes shall be 
taken by ballot; that the duration of 
Parliaments shall not exceed three years ; 
and that the apportionment of members 
to population shall be made more equal.”’ 
—Lord J. Russell remarked, with regard 
to the meetings which had been held to 
support Mr. Hume’s motion, they were 
attended by two remarkable incidents— 
the first, a studied misrepresentation of 
what had fallen from him about a month 
ago; and the other, that, although the 
meetings were called to support the pre- 
sent motion, they generally ended with a 
vote in favour of the Charter, or by break- 
ing up in confusion. His declaration had 
not been against all reform; nor could 
meetings so convened and so terminating 
be regarded as a movement in favour of 
Mr. Hume’s plan. He concurred with 
Mr. Hume that to the Reform Bill was 
chiefly attributable the peace of the country 
in the present crisis; and Mr. Hume had 
made an admission of the power of the 
electors, under the Reform Bill, to return 
to Parliament members who might fairly 
represent them, which should induce the 
House to pause ere it listened to a pro- 
posal for further reform. What Mr. 
Hume proposed would effect a great 
change in the constitution. He, on the 
other hand, was for gradual reform. Since 
1832 no great change in the Reform Bill 
had been projected or proposed. But the 
public mind was now turned to the con- 
sideration of such subjects, and the time 
might not be far distant when some re- 
forms might be usefully effected.—Mr. 
D’Israeli made a speech full of wit and 
eloquence against Mr. Hume’s motion. 
The debate was adjourned. 

June 21. Mr. A. Stafford moved a new 
writ for the borough of CHELTENHAM, 
in the room of Sir Willoughby Jones, 
whose election had been declared void, on 
account of bribery.—Sir G. Grey said the 


question was one on which every member . 


must exercise his own judgment, and it 
was not necessary that all the members of 
the Government should vote the same 
way.—The motion was carried by 59 to 47. 

June 22. Mr. Goring moved for a new 
writ for the borough of HorsHam, vacant 
from the like cause, and. it was carried by 
54 to 50. 

June 23. Sir J. Pakington moved that 
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a new writ be issued for the borough of 
Dersy.—Mr. Hume opposed the motion. 
—Lord J. Russell said he would support 
the motion; and Sir R. Peel that he 
would oppose it, on the ground of bribery 
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having been proved against the borough, 
and that an inquiry into the case ought to 
be instituted. The House divided, when 
the motion was lost by 112 to 97. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The committee of the National Assembly 
on the Constitution have adopted two im- 
portant resolutions :—viz. it resolved that 
there should be a single President and a 
single Chamber, and that both should be 
elected by the universal suffrage of the na- 
tion. The committee was divided on the 

uestion as to the duration of the office of 

resident and of the Chambers, whether 
for three or four years. The expenditure 
of the Provisional Government has been 
at the rate, for three months, of 2,600,000/. 
a day over and above the ordinary re- 
sources. The Guizot government had ex- 
ceeded its ordinary resources by 760,000. 
aday. A decree has passed the National 
Assembly, that the territory of France and 
her colonies, interdicted for ever to the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, by the law 
of the 10th of April, 1832, is equally in- 
terdicted to Louis Philippe and his fa- 
mily. The adoption of this decree was 
strenuously opposed by several deputies, 
but ultimately was adopted by 632 to 63. 
On Monday, June 12, while the assembly 
was sitting, the people assembled in con- 
siderable numbers, and cries were raised 
for Louis Napoleon, who had been elected 
to the National Assembly for Paris and for 
three several departments. At three o’clock 
the whole of Paris was startled with the 
beating of the rappel throughout the city. 
During the agitation, M. de Lamartine 
urged the Assembly to adopt an immediate 
decree for the exclusion of Prince Louis 
Napoleon from France. The question was 
deferred to the next day, and then nega- 
tived by a large majority. By a letter 
dated from London on the 15th the Prince 
signified his intention to renounce his 
election. He had been returned for Paris 
by 84,420 votes, and 28,000 are said to 
have been given for the Prince de Joinville. 


SPAIN. 


Since the expulsion of Louis Philippe 
from France, Queen Isabella has been ac- 
knowledged by Prussia and Austria, and 
for the first time for sixteen years there is 
an Austrian ambassador at Madrid, and a 
Spanish ambassador at Vienna. A serious 
military revolt occurred at Seville on the 
13th May. After some fighting in the 
10 


streets, the insurgents, consisting of four 
companies of infantry and about 100 ca- 
valry, retreated in the direction of Heulva, 
taking with them two field pieces. The 
alarm of the Duke and Duchess de Mont. 
pensier was excessive, and everything was 
prepared for their embarkation upon the 
Guadalquiver at a moment’s notice. The 
civil war in Catalonia is assuming its 
former repulsive and cruel character. Nu- 
merous arrests of individuals connected 
with the insurgents have taken place at 
Olot and its neighbourhood. 


ITALY. 


On the 30th May Peschiera surrendered 
to the Italians, and on the same day, ina 
general engagement between the Austrian 
army, amounting to 30,000 men, and the 
Piedmontese army, numbering 15,000, the 
Austrians were beaten. Both the Duke 
of Savoy and Carlo Alberto King of Sar- 
dinia were wounded, though but slightly. 
Subsequently, the tide of success has 
changed. Vicenza and Padua have sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. Durando and 
his Roman troops, who had garrisoned 
Vicenza, have signed a capitulation to re- 
cross the Po, and not to fight against 
Austria for three months. The Neapo- 
litans have refused to act in the common 
cause, and the contest must in future be 
carried on by the united exertions of the 
Lombards and the Piedmontese, with the 
feeble assistance which Tuscany is able to 
render them. After the capitulation of 
Vicenza, Durando returned to Verona 
with 15,000 men. Charles Albert, who 
had advanced with 50,000 men to within 
three miles of that city, did not think it 
prudent to attack a strong fortress having 
so large a garrison in a regular manner. 
He has again fixed his head-quarters at Val- 
legio. The Austrians have entered Padua 
in triumph.—King Charles Albert signed 
the deed of union between Lombardy and 
the kingdom of Sardinia on the 10th of 
June at his head-quarters at Garda, whither 
it had been conveyed, ready for his sig- 
nature, by Signor Casati and two other 
members of the Provisional Government 
of Milan. That body would cease its 
functions immediately, and be replaced by 
a Committee of Regency, composed of 
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Piedmontese and Milanese, under the pre- 
sidency of Signor Casati. 
NAPLES. 

Horrible news comes from Naples. The 
Deputies met on Saturday the 13th of 
May, to agree on a modification of the 
parliamentary oath. Representations were 
made to the King that its existing form 
was inconsistent with the concessions of 
the 3rd of April. The King rejected al- 
teration. The Deputies assembled—80 of 
them—declared themselves in permanence, 
and Sunday was spent in negociations. 
The National Guards assembled en masse, 
aud encouraged the Deputies in their 
course. The King pretended on the one 
hand to concede, and on the other con- 
centrated his troops. Late at night the 
Guard discovered his intention, and began 
to raise barricades. On this the King with- 
drew his troops into quarters, and con- 
sented to dispense with the oath; but the 
people demanded the surrender of the 
fortresses and the removal of the troops 
from the capital. This was refused; and 
the troops were again drawn out, and 
placed in every position of strength. In 
the course of Monday firing began with 
accidental discharges, and the Swiss troops 
and artillery were directed to conquer the 
city at all costs. At first the fight was 
uncertain, and neither party gained great 
advantages ; but at last all opposition was 
overwhelmed, the National Guard was 
allowed to capitulate, and the institution 
was abolished. The returns of killed and 
wounded in this sanguinary struggle are as 
follows :—Soldiers killed, 320 ; wounded, 
580 ; many since dead. Citizens—men, 
women, and children—killed, 1,220. 


DENMARK. 


The hopes entertained of a peace have 
proved unfounded. The mediation of 
England is declined, and the opposed 
parties must settle the contest by force of 
arms. Sweden and Russia have come to 
the assistance of Denmark, and another 
severe but undecisive battle was fought on 
the 5th of June. 

BOHEMIA. 

A sanguinary insurrection broke out in 
Prague on the 12th of June, in conse- 
quence of Prince Windischgriitz refusing 
to give cannon and ammunition to the 
students. The Czechish population of 
Prague sided with the latter. While Di- 
vine service was being performed on the 
horse-market, barricades were suddenly 
erected by the crowds of people who had 
assembled in that place, and the mob 
marched upon the hotel of the prince. 
Almost the first shot fired in the affray 
killed the princess in her own apartment. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 
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The prince was roughly seized upon by 
two Czechs, and dragged to the next lamp-~ 
post, where a rope was soon provided ; 
but at this moment the grenadiers ad- 
vanced with fixed bayonets, and in less 
than a second cleared the square and de- 
livered the prince. Five minutes after- 
wards the artillery swept the streets. On 
the 15th, Prague was bombarded from eight 
in the morning till nightfall by Prince 
Windischgriitz, who had retreated from 
the city with the garrison, and occupied 
the heights commanding it. Prague is 
described as a heap of ruins. The atrocious 
cruelties committed by the insurgent 
Czechs, especially during the first days of 
the combat, have a strong family likeness 
to the horrors of which the Taborites were 
guilty during the Hussite wars. They cut 
off the noses and ears of the soldiers whom 
they took alive, and murdered them after 
having thus tormented them. Twenty-six 
Hussars were thrown into the Moldar on 
the 13th, and a stationer who served in 
the National Guard was taken by the 
Czechs, and crucified on the door of his 
house. Subsequent accounts state that 
the city had capitulated, the insurgents 
had given fourteen hostages, and Prince 
Windischgriitz, who had resumed the 
command, marched into it at the head of 
the troops. 
POLAND. 


The insurrection at Posen has been 
brought to an end by the unconditional 
capitulation of the armed insurgents under 
Mieroslawski. His force, which consisted 
of 13,000 men, were completely encom- 
passed on three sides close to the Russian 
frontier. If they had not surrendered 
they must have been driven across the 
frontier, where the Russian troops were in 
force ready to receivethem. Of two evils 
they chose the least, gradually dispersing 
or separating into small bands, selling 
their horses and equipments, and commit - 
ting every kind of mischief and plunder. 

MEXICO. 


Peace between the United States and 
Mexico was ratified by the Congress at 
Queretaro on the 19th of May. The vote 
on it was 51 to 35. General Herrera had 
not been chosen President as it was ex- 
pected he would be; but Pena-y-Pena 
had been elected President ad interim, 
and it was thought that Herrera delayed 
accepting the office until the treaty was 
ratified, that he might enter upon the 
government without any of the odium 
which might attach to that act. 


WEST INDIES. 

An insurrection has taken place at Mar- 

tinique, and the slaves have committed all 
M 
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kinds of atrocities against the persons and 
properties of their owners. Much property 
has been wantonly destroyed, a great por- 
tion of Saint Pierre burned, and many 
lives lost. Governor Rostolan proclaimed 
liberty on the 23d May to appease the in- 
surgents. Every kind of business was 
suspended, the shops closed, and the white 
ladies removed on board the vessels in the 
harbour for safety. A sloop with twenty 
ladies and gentlemen (M. De Sanois, of 
Saint Pierre, with his family and relatives), 
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arrived at Dominique, having fled for 
safety and protection. This gentleman’s 
house, one of the finest in Saint Pierre, was 
burned with thirty-two persons therein by 
the rebels, who cut down the staircase to 
prevent the escape of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of their savage cruelty. M. De Sanois’s 
family were residing in the country at that 
time, and thus escaped the cruel death 
which befel many others. Manifestations 
of a similar spirit of insurrection have 
shewn themselves at Guadaloupe. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


May 26. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated a new church in the district 
of St. Paul, Bermondsey. This is a dis- 
trict endowed under Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act, and the church (a very elegant struc- 
ture from designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon), 
has been built on a site given by Guy’s 
Hospital, at the sole charge of the South- 
wark fund for building Schools and 
Churches. It will hold 1,200 persons, 
and the school adjoining it upwards of 
500 children. This is the first church 
erected from the funds of the Southwark 
Fund, which has, however, two others in 
progress, having built within three years 
three churches and ten schools. Prayers 
were read by the Rev. J. E. Armstrong, 
incumbent of the district, and the sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The district has a population of 7,000. 

June 10. During the progress of an 
excavation in Union-street, Southwark, 
between High-street and Redcross-street, 
for the formation of a main sewer, about 
three feet below the surface of the road- 
way, the workmen came upon a compact 
mass of human skeletons, all lying in 
perfect regularity, and entirely free from 
any admixture of the surrounding earth, 
or remains of coffins, and piled one on the 
other to the depth of ten feet, covering 
an area of 260 square feet. Three or four 
cartloads of bones were thrown into the 
public thoroughfare, which the parochial 
officers removed to the parish churchyard 
for interment, and on Sunday the ex- 
cavation was covered over. Considerable 
excitement prevailed from fear of conta- 
gion, it having been ascertained that this 
spot was used to bury the dead during the 
great plague of London. It is calculated 


that at the very least there are the remains 
of from 500 to G00 persons. 

The Ordnance Survey of the Metropo- 
#is.—The area intended to be comprised 





in the metropolitan survey is something 
above 200 square miles, or nearly 130,000 
acres; and the map is to be constructed 
on the very large scale (for a district of 
such an extent) of sixty inches to a mile, 
or one inch to eighty-eight feet, which, 
when completed, will oceupy about 900 
sheets three feet by two feet, or about 
5,400 square feet of paper or copper. The 
London survey will be connected by its 
triangulation with the general survey of 
the country, and in its levelling with the 
one uniform datum plane to which the 
altitudes of the Ordnance six-inch map are 
referred. By this means, when the map 
is complete, the relative level of any two 
points within the eight-mile radius of the 
metropolitan survey or of any part of 
London, and at any part of the north of 
England, may be seen at a glance by those 
who require and know how to look for the 
information.— The Builder. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


May 19. The advowson and next pre- 
sentation to the rectory of St. Michael 
Gussage, near Wimborne, with parsonage- 
house and sixty-six acres of glebe land, 
and a gross annual income of 496/. was 
sold at Garraway’s for 2,700/. The popu- 
lation is 280, and the age of the present 
incumbent fifty. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


May 25. Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert were present at the opening of the 
new Steam Basin in Portsmouth harbour, 
attended by the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquess of Anglesey, the Earl of Auck- 
land, &c. The contract for this basin was 
signed on the 29th May, and the work 
commenced on the 10th June, 1843. The 
first stone was laid by Rear-Adm, Hyde 
Parker (then superintendent of the dock. 
yard), on the 13th Jan. 1845, at which 
time Lieut. Beatson was the officer of 
Royal Engineers in charge of the govern- 








1848. ] 


ment works. He was succeeded by Captain 
Brandreth, Director of Works; Captain 
Denison (now Governor of New South 
Wales) ; Captain H. James; and, lastly, 
by Colonel irvine, C.B. the director- 
general of engineering and architectural 
works to the Admiralty at the present 
time. Its dimensions are—length, 774 
feet; breadth, 400 feet; depth, 31 feet. 
There are two inlets on the east side, each 
300 feet long by 70 wide, intended for 
vessels whose refitments must be com- 
pleted in a great hurry, and may thus be 
worked upon on both sides at once. The 
area of water in the basin and inlets is 2} 
acres; the basin alone 7 acres. In the 
south-west corner is a large graving-dock, 
80 feet wide at the entrance, and 300 feet 
long, with a width of 101 feet between the 
coping. On the west brink of the basin 
is a factory of handsome architecture, 687 
feet long, 48 wide, and 51 high. On the 
south wall is a new brass-foundry, 90 feet 
by 110. The basin is considered capable 
of accommodating around its sides as many 
as nine steam frigates of the first class. 
It has employed on the average as many 
as 1500 men since the commencement ; 
and, if we consider the i nse body to 
whom it has given work off the premises— 
in the quarries, forests, ironworks, &c.— 
we have an army of labourers to whom this 
structure alone has afforded subsistence. 
The quantity of granite, Portland, and 
Purbeck stone used in the construction is 
1,155,208 cubic feet ; of bricks, 7,696,000 
cubic feet; of Memel and beech timber, 
735,700 cubic feet: excavations removed, 
959,500 tons; clay for dam, 25,000 tons. 
Besides these materials, there have been 
used in various parts of the whole about 
2500 tons of cast iron from Staffordshire. 
The rough cost of the labour already turned 
out of hand is 400,000/. 


KENT. 





The new fortifications at Sheerness, to- 
gether with the repair and heightening of 
the old fortifications, are now completed, 
and the guns mounted. The entire line 
of fortifications is one mile and a quarter 
in length, and the number of guns 118, 
some of which are of extraordinary size, 
weighing from 80 to 90 cwt. At several 
places along the line, nearest to the sea, 
the battery consists of very thick brick- 
work, and these parts are called the 
musketry batteries, there being a great 
number of apertures through the brick- 
work, designed for the pointing of muskets. 
The whole line is surrounded by a deep 
moat, which is crossed at only one place, 
where the fortifications cross the high 
road, and here there is some outer work, 
consisting of a bastion, a raveline, and a 
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second moat, and there are also two draw- 
bridges and two pairs of strong gates. A 
concrete foundation has been laid down 
for the erection of new barracks, and piles 
are now being driven for the erection of 
several powder magazines. 

Mr. Edmund Richardson, sculptor, has 
completed two monuments to those of the 
3lst and of the 16th Lancers who fell on 
the Sutlej, and which are to be placed in 
Canterbury Cathedral. The first consists 
of a centre panel, 3 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, 
containing inscriptions (203 men having 
fallen, besides officers) ; the pediment or 
upper member, the tattered flags of the 
regiment as they came out of Sobraon, an 
enemy’s gun on carriage, &c.; the side 
or wing pieces, the Sikh flags and other 
trophies taken; and the plinth or lower 
member, the Sutlej medal, and a branch 
of laurel and cypress. These, with an 
upper and lower moulding, are in white 
marble, placed on a dark marble ground, 
and relieved at the corners by the words 
Moodkee, Ferozeshaw, Aliwal, Sobraon, 
in bronze scrolls. The monument is 6 
feet in height and width, and the relief 
various.—That for the 16th Lancers, which 
exceeds in size the former, being 8 feet 
high by 5 feet 6 inches wide, contains, in 
a centre panel, 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, 
an alto-relief of a wounded officer resting 
against a palm-tree, tended by one of his 
troop, who has dismounted, and with the 
lance in one hand, is offering with the 
other water from his flask, the horse 
standing by his side. A Sikh helmet, 
with gorget of chain-mail near, shews the 
conflict his officer had encountered. On 
the moulding below is aLtwat in raised 
letters ; and on the plinth, which rests on 
two laurelled trusses, the inscription,— 
“To those of the 16th Lancers who fell in 
the discharge of their duty in the Sutlej 
campaign ;’’—the names of the killed being 
placed in two broken columns, with cypress 
wreaths suspended, one on either side of 
the centre panel. Above the panel is a 
moulding and pediment, which last con- 
tains the regimental devices, the Guznee 
and Sutlej medals, and Maharajpoor star 
and motto, Aut cursu, aut cominus armis. 
The monument is relieved by a dove- 
marble ground. 


LANCASHIRE. 
April 10. The church of St. Matthias, 
Liverpool, was burnt down on Monday 
afternoon. The fire originated in the hot- 
air tubes. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


The Pelham pillar, commenced by the 
late Earl of Yarborough to the memory 
of his father, and since carried forward 
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by the present earl, is now completed. 
This pillar occupies the highest ground in 
Lincolnshire. The observatory at the 
summit commands an extensive view of 
the rich agricultural country in which it is 
situate, and also of the German Ocean, 
the Humber, and the Yorkshire wolds. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


May 31. The magnificent new South 
Wales Railway bridge, which crossed the 
river Usk at Newport, built of wood, and 
about 400 yards long, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. At six o’clock the work- 
men engaged in completing the central 
arch, which was an immense pile, con- 
sisting of several tons weight of timber and 
iron bolts, were busy at work driving in 
the bolts, when one man used one which 
had been heated to an extraordinary de- 
gree. This immediately ignited the ad- 
joining timber, which had been highly 
kyanized. The man hada bucket of water 
at hand, as was always usual, but it was 
useless ; for the flames immediately leaped 
along on each side from the centre to each 
end of the bridge, and the whole extent 
was in a terrible blaze. The men with 
difficulty escaped with their lives. The 
bridge was almost completed when this 
unfortunate calamity occurred. It had 
been built of kyanized timber by Messrs. 
Rennie, Logan, and Co. aud cost upwards 
of 20,000/. in the erection. Fortunately 
the firm insured recently for the full 
amount. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


May 30. The parish church of St. 
James, Bath, was re-opened, after having 
been enlarged and repaired. The whole 
of the western end of the church has been 
rebuilt, on the site of the dwelling-houses 
which once deformed the front of the 
building. The edifice on this side now 
terminates in a bold semi-circular frontage, 
a new tower forming the central object, 
and containing the principal doorway. 
The tower is built in the Italian style, in 
keeping with the rest of the edifice. The 
interior has been enlarged by the addition 
of 480 sittings, principally for the accom- 
modation of the poor of the parish. A 
gallery has been placed in the western end 
of the church, where the organ formerly 
stood, and occupies the second story of the 
tower. The architects employed were 
Messrs. Manners and Gill. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


June 5. A most destructive fire oc- 
curred at Sandon Hail, the beautiful 
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mansion of the Earl of Harrowby, by 
which the centre part of this elegant man- 
sion has been entirely destroyed. The fire 
was discovered in the roof, where some 
plumbers were at work doing repairs. The 
wings of the house escaped, and all the 
furniture, &c. was saved. 


SUFFOLK. 


May 8. A disastrous fire occurred at 
the Ipswich paper mills. The establish- 
ment was an irregular cluster of brick and 
wooden buildings, situated in the heart of 
St. Clement’s parish; with a frontage of 
about 160 feet, and a depth of 140, to- 
gether with extensive yards and outhouses 
filled with beautiful and complicated ma- 
chinery. The general height of the mill 
was two stories, except at one part towards 
the rear, where a wooden erection, 75 feet 
by 30, towered above the rest of the fac- 
tory, and formed a conspicuous object for 
some miles round the town. This wooden 
erection consisted of two stories ; the lower 
was devoted to the purposes of cutting 
and dusting the rags, and the topmost was 
used as a store room. At the time of the 
fire this room contained nearly a thousand 
tons of rags, portions of which had been 
stored away there for many years past. 
The fire is supposed to have originated 
here, the furnace chimney, which is 80 feet 
high, passing directly through this and the 
lower room. These mills, formerly the 
property of the late Mr. R. G. Ranson, 
have been carried on by a proprietary of 
shareholders for the last four years with a 
capital of 30,0007. From one to two 
hundred families found employment at the 
works, and between seven and eight tons 
of paper were manufactured weekly. 


WILTSHIRE. 


May 31. The Swindon Refreshment 
Rooms, on the Great Western Railway, 
held for a term of 99 years from the com- 
pany, at an annual rent of one penny, were 
sold at Garraway’s, by Alderman Fare- 
brother, for 20,000/. and bought by Mr. 
Phillips, of the Virginia coffee-house, 
Cornhill. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


April 26. The Bishop of Worcester 
consecrated the new church dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity at Hartshill: and a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. J. 
Edge, M.A. the first incumbent. This 
church is indebted to a pious clergyman 
for the munificent gift of 1,000/. aad other 
individuals have subscribed 400/. to aug- 
ment the endowment. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 27. Royal Marines, brevet Major D. 
M‘Adam, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 31. Henry Southern, esq. (now Secre- 
tary of Legation at Lisbon), to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to theArgentineConfederation. 

June 1. Vice-Adm., Sir T. Livingstone, Bart. 
to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. J. 
Sykes to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. 
A. R. Sharpe, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue.—Unattached, Brevet Major W. B. Cald- 
well, from the 92d Foot, to be Major.—East 
Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. J. M. Bal- 
four, to be Major Commandant. 

June 6. Richard Madox Bromley, esq. to be 
preg me to the Commissioners for Auditing 
the Public Accounts, vice J. L. Mallet, esq. 
retired. j 

June 9. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. J. W. 
Smith, C. B. to be Colonel Commandant. 

June 10. Corps of R. Sappers and Miners, 
Capt. J. Walpole, of the Royal Engineers, to 
be Major of Brigade. 

June 14. James Pulman, any, (erate King 
of Arms), to be Clarencieux King of Arms; 
Edward-Howard Howard-Gibbon, esq. (York 
Herald), to be Norroy King of Arms. 

June 16. William Smillie, esq. to be Advo- 
cate General and Crown Solicitor for the pro- 
vince of South Australia.—James Scotland, 
esq. junior, to be Solicitor General for Anti- 
gua.—William de Smidt, esq. to be Secretary 
to the Central Board of Commissioners for 
Public Roads; J. M. Hill, esq. to be Resident 
Magistrate at Picketberg ; George Longmore, 
esq. to be Resident Magistrate at Mossel Bay ; 
James Barnes, esq. to be Resident Magistrate 
at Riversdale, and Henry Piers, esq. to be Re- 
‘ sident Magistrate at Tulbagh, in the settle- 
ment of the Cape of Good >; & West 
India Reg., Major-Gen. Sir R. J. Harvey, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. G. H. 
MacKinnon, to have the Jocal rank of Colonel 
in Kaffraria, Cape of Good Hope; Capt. E. S. 
N. Campbell, of 90th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. j 

June17. Thomas William King, esq. (Rouge- 
Dragon Pursuivant of Arms), to be York 
Herald. 

June 19._ Edward Stephen Dendy, gent. to 
be Rouge-Dragon Pursuivant of Arms.—John 
Steuart, esq. to be Master of the Supreme 
Court, and Daniel Jacob Cloete, esq. to be 
High Sheriff, for the settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

June 22. Sir Thomas Le Breton, Knt. to be 
Bailiff of the island of Jersey. 

June 23. 13th Light Dragoons, Major W. 
Knox to be Lieut.-Col. ; ~~ Cc. E. herty 
to be Major.—Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. S. Perceval to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—35th Foot, Major G. Browne, from 44th 
Foot, to be Major, vice ey J. H. O. Moore, 
who exchanges.—Brevet, Capt. W. H. Sitwell, 
35th Foot, and Capt. G. Creswell, 92d Foot, to 
be Majors in the Army. 

June 26. The Hon. Henry George Howard, 
(Secretary of Legation at the Hague,) to be 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon; the Hon. 
Henry Elliot, (now First Paid Attaché at St. 
Petersburgh,) to be Secretary of Legation at 
the Hague. : 

June 27. Henry Collingwood Selby, esq. to 
be Advocate of Ceylon. — The Rev. Charles- 
Samuel Twisleton, M.A. Rector of Ashow, 
Warw., Edward-Boyd-Turner Twisleton, esq. 
Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland, 
and Mary-Elizabeth, widow of William Gis- 
borne, esq. of the Civil Service in the island of 





Ceylon, the brothers and sister of Frederick - 
Benjamin now Baron Saye and Sele, to enjoy 
the same precedence as if their father had 
succeeded to that dignity. 





Navat Promotions. 


To be Commanders.—Charles John Austen, 
John A. 8. Wharton. 

Appointments.—Commander Lord Francis 
Russell to the Tweed, 18; Comm. Nich. Van- 
sittart to the Frolic, 16; Comm. E. M. Lyons 
to the Pilot, 16; Comm. G. W. Smith to the 
Helena, 16; Comm. C. F. Newland to the 
Ranger, 8. Lieut. George O. Willes to com- 
mand the Spitfire steam vessel. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cheshire, N.—Geo. Cornwall Legh, esq. 





EccLeESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Irwin, to be Archdeacon of Elphin. 

Rev. Dr. Cowper, to be Archdeacon of Cum- 
berland, New South Wales. 

Rey. W. C. Adams, Dummer R. Hants. 

Rev. T. Andrew, Egton and Newland P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Atkins, Ford R. Sussex. 

Rey. T. H., B. Baker, Preston with Sutton 
Pointz R. Weymouth. 

Rev. J. A. Bermingham, Killistown R. Carlow. 

Rev. J. Blackburn, Horton R. Glouc. 

Rev. E. Bowman, Croglin R. Cumb. 

Rev. J. Brogden, Deddington V. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. J. H. Brooks, Rollright R. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. R. Bunch, Emanuel Church, Loughbo- 
rough P.C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. Clarke, Stock Cross, Hungerford P.C. 
Berks. 

Rey. P. M. Compton, Mapperton R. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Crick, Staplehurst R. Kent. 

Rev. H. R. Du Pré, Shillingford R. Berks. 

Rev. M. T. Du Pré, Ryston and Roxham P.C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Edelman, Merton P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. W. M. H. Elwyn, Waresley V. Hunts. 

Rev. C. W. W. Eyton, Aston Clinton R. Bucks. 

Rev. T. W. Fletcher, St. Stephen’s Willenhall 
P.C. Wolverhampton, Staff. 

=. R. H. Frizell, Annesley, Mansfield, P.C. 

otts. 

Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, Ulting V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Garvey, Saltfleet by St. Clement’ sR, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. Groomes, Stratford V. Essex. 

Rev. J. B. Harrison, Stapleford P.C, Notts. 

Rey. C. Harrison, Great Birch R. Essex. 

Rev. J. N. Hayward, East Grinstead R. Suss. 

Rev. L. Hodgson, Wetheral with Warwick 
P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. C. B. Jackson, Northwood, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, P.C. Staff. 

Rev. E. Lillingston, Edgbaston V. Warwicksh. 

Rev. J. Lowthian, Farlam, Carlisle, P.C. Cum- 
berland. 

Rev. H. Mackenzie, St. Martin-in-the-Field’s 
V. London. 

Rev. W. Y. Mills, Miserden R. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. R. J. Morris, Whitstable P.C. Kent. 

Rev. D. Nihill, Fitz R. Shrewsbury. 

Rey. D. P. O’Connor, Fotherby V. Lincolnsh. 

Rey. J. Pardoe, Leyton V. Essex. 

Rev. E. Pickard, Bloxworth R. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. R. Pitman, Basford V. Notts. 

~~ G. H. Puleston, Worthenbury R. Flint 
shire. 


——————————Oeee 
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Rev. G. R. Prynn, St. Peter P.C. Plymouth. 

Rev. W. Shilleto, Goole P.C. Yorkshire. 

=. J. R.Taylor, Egiwys Cumin R, Carmar- 
then. 


Rev. G. 8. Thomson, Alnham V. Northumb. 
Rev. C. Townley, Willingham R. Cambridgsh. 
Rev. S. H. Unwin, Tilston Furnall, Tarporley, 
P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. B. Whitehead, St. John’s Church, 
Woolwich, P.C. Kent. : 
Rev. J. Wilkinson, Broughton Gifford R. Wilts. 
Hon. and Rev. A. odehouse, Barnham- 
Broom with Brixton R.R. and Kimberley V. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. G. Woods, Sully R. Glamorgan. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. G. H. G. Anson, to the Bishop of Man- 


chester. 
Rev. J. Cartmill, to the Bishop of Chester. 





CiviL PREFERMENTS. 

C. P. Bousfield, esq. and J. R. Mills, esq. 
elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
et. aaa: esq. to be Recorder of Lich- 

] 


eld. 

Rev. T. W. Richards, to be Master of the 
Grammar School, Holbeach. 

Rev. H. S. Templer, M,A. to be Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Bampton, Oxfordsh. 





BIRTHS. 
May 12. In Belgrave-sq. Lady Cecilia Des 


Voeux, a son. —— 14. At Shide-hill, Isle of 


Wight, the wife of Lieut.-Col. E. Napier, a 
dau.——15. At Holgate Lodge, near York, the 
wife of Henry Constable Maxwell, esq. a dau. 
—16. At Taliaris, Carmarthenshire, the wife 
of Wm. Peel, esq. ason.—At Codicote Lodge, 
Lady Emily Cavendish, a dau.—17, At Dres- 
den, the wife of Lewis Knight Bruce, esq. a 
dau.——25. The wife of Edward Masterman, 
esq. a son.——In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Duncombe, a son.——At ——— Rec- 
tory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. John Taylor 
Plummer, a son. —— At Leintwardine, Heref. 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. John Colvin, C.B. a 
dau.——26. In Berkeley-sq. Lady Sarah Lind- 
say, a dau.—In Chesham-st. Lady Rose Lo- 
vell, a son.——27. At Slough, Bucks, the wife 
of W. U. Buée, esq. a dau.——At Hampstead, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Saunders, of the Char- 
terhouse, a dau.—At Cluny Castle, N.B. the 
wife of Cluny Macpherson, a dau.——The wife 
of Sir Henry Durrant, Bart. of Scottow Hall, 
a dau.—— 29. In Regent-st. Mrs. John Beau- 
mont, a son.——At Kensington, the wife of the 
Rev. J. W. Sheringham, a son.——31. At Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple, a son. 

Lately. At Hyde-park-gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
H. Turner, adau.—In Belgrave-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Fellowes, ason and heir.——In Belgrave- 
sq. Lady Louisa Oswald, a son. 

June 1. At Birkenhead, the wife of Dr. 
Scholefield, a dau.——4. At Cyfarthfa Castle, 
the wife of Robt. Thompson Crawshay, esq. a 
dau.——lIn Devonshire-p!. the wife of Sir John 
Anson, Bart. a dau.——In Devonshire-st. the 
wife of C. C. Crespigny, esq. a son.——At 
Brighton, Lady Parish, ason.——5. At Wind 
sor, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Moncrieff, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, twin daughters.—-8. A 
Hall Place, Berks, the wife of H. C. Morgan, 
esq. King’s Dragoon Guards, a son.——9. At 
Blackheath Park, Mrs. George Robert Stephen- 
son, a son.——At Porters, near Barnet, the 
wife of Samuel Clarke Jervoise, esq. a dau.--— 
14. At Lord Denman’s, Portland-pl. the Hon. 
Mrs. John Beresford, a dau.——16. In Lowndes- 


st. Lady Brackenbury, a son.——19. At Castle 
Strathallan, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. Edmund 
Drummond, a dau.——At Greenwich, Lady 
Pell, a dau.——-20. At Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Cheape, a dau.——23. At East Sheen, 
the wife of F. Ommanney, esq. a son. 
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March 21. At Jessore, Bengal, Geo. Noble 
Cave, Lieut. 21st. N.I. eldest son of George 
Cave, esq. of Hilston House, Monm. to Matilda, 
dau. ofthe late C. W. Chambers, esq. and niece 
of the late Capt. Chambers, R.N. 

April10, At Madras, Lieut. John B. Knocker, 
40th N.I. eldest son of J. B. Knocker. esq. of 
Dover, to Catharine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Major F. Mainwarring, 51st regt. 

15. At Demerara, William Henry Holmes, 
esq. son of the lafe Alex. Holmes, esq. of Ath- 
garven, co. of Kildare, to Elizabeth-Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of Sir Henry Light, K.C.B. Go- 
vernor of British Guiana. 

May2. At Eccles, Lanc. Henry Back, esq. 
of Hethersett, Norfolk, and of Woodmansterne, 
Surrey, to Annie, eldest dau. of Robt. Gardner, 
esq. of Chaseley, near Manchester.——At Ox- 
ford, the Rev. John Coldridge, Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Kingston-on-Thames, to Eliza, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Hill, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Viscount Nevill, eldest son of the 
Earl of Abergavenny, to Caroline, dau. of Sir 
John V. B. Johnstone, Bart. of Hackness Hall, 
Yorksh,——At Norwich, the Rev. T. Romaine 
Govett, Curate of Edge Hill, Liverpool, third 
son of the Rev. Robt. Govett, Vicar of Staines, 
to Sarah-Frances, second dau. of Samuel Big- 
nold, esq. of Norwich.——At St. Pancras, John 
Hussey Kemp, esq. of Camden-road Villas, to 
Miss Fuller, elder dau. of Mrs. Kemp, of Ton- 
bridge-place, New-road.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Robert Pollock, esq. second son 
of the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, to 
Julia, fifth dau. of the late Rev. J. C. Clements, 
of Lower Clapton.——At St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Robert Bruce, 
Grenadier Guards, to Katherine-Mary, second 
dau. of the late Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart.——At St. Marylebone, Josiah Tippetts 
Paul, esq. of Tetbury, Glouc. to Mary-Anne- 
Jane, younger dau. of the late Henry White, 
esq. of the same place.——Thomas Kemm, esq. 
of Avebury, Wilts, to Matilda-Everdell, only 
child of the late Cornelius Canning, esq. of 
Ogbourn St. George. ——At Brighton, the Rev. 
Geo. Kenrick, of Regent-sq. London, to Sarah, 

oungest sister of G. S. Walters, esq. of Artil- 
ery-place, Finsbury-sq.——At Biggleswade, 
James Smyth, jun. esq. of Wallington Bury, 
Herts, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Nash, esq.——At Rowley, Staff. the 
Rev. W. A. Newman, M.A. Chaplain of Cape 
Town, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late John 
Beet =< Rowley Hall.—At Maker, Devon. 
Fredk. Row, M.D. of Devonport, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Everard, esq. 
of Spalding.——At Bisley, the Rev. Richard 
Champernowne, of ang: bom to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Keble, Vicar 
of Bisley.——At Exeter, Alfred Hanson, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, to Frances-Harriot, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Clarke, Rector of 
Clayhidon. 

3. At Plymouth, the Rev. Thomas Coult- 
hard, M.A. Curate of Highworth, Wilts, second 
son of James B. Coulthard, esq. of Binstead 
Hill, Hants, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew’s 
Plymouth.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
James Townsend Oswald, esq. of Dunnikier, 
Fifeshire, to Ellen-Octavia, dau. of the late 
P. J. Miles, esq. of Leigh Court, Som.——At 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, Henry Minchin 
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Pigou, esq. of Broadleaze, Wilts, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Wm. Henry Pigou, esq. 
of Bath.——At Birdham, near Chichester, Jas. 
King Sampson, esq. surgeon, of Southampton, 
to Sarah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. 
J.C. Blake, Curate of Birdham, and late Fel- 
low of King’s college, Camb.——At Ottenden, 
Kent, Capt. J. A. dwin, second son of the 
late William Baldwin, esq. of Stede Hill, in 
Kent, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. D. 
Goodyer, Rector of Ottenden.——At Milford, 
Surrey, Alfred Mellersh, esq. of Godalming, to 
Sarah Anne Charlotte, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Holland, esq. of Milford.—At Toxteth Park, 
Frederick, youngest son of William M‘Murdo 
Duncan, esq. of the Villa, Park-rd. to Sabrina- 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Claxton, esq. of 
South-hill Grove.——At Lewes, Henry Verraill, 
esq. solicitor, Brighton, to Anne-Webb, only 
child of J. W. Woollgar, esq. of Lewes. 

4. At Whiteparish, the Rev. Henry Black- 
stone Williams, only son of the Rev. the War- 
den of New College, Oxford, to Catherine-Eyre, 
eldest dau. of George Matcham, esq. of New- 
house, Wilts.——At West Felton, Salop, the 
Rev. ooonpe Streynsham Master, Incumbent 
of Welsh Hampton, to Harriet-Susannah-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Hunt, Rector 
of West Felton.——At Romsey, Henry Richd. 
eldest son of the late Henry Richard Graveley, 
esq. of Nursling, to Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late Haddon Figes, esq.—-At Northam, Devon, 
the Rev. H. S. Pinder, Rector of Bratton Fle- 
ming, Devon, to Marie-Marianne, third dau. 
of James Gould, esq. of Knapp, near Bideford. 
——At St. Marylebone, John Clark, of Hessle 
Park, Yorkshire, esq. to Sarah, widow of John 
Stephens, of Yealmpton, Devon, esq.——At 
St. John’s, Oxford-sq. Thomas Chas. A. Brine, 
esq. of Wimborne, Dorset, to Mary Cockram, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Adey, esq. of Long- 
fleet, Poole.——At Ryde, Fredk.-Smith, third 
son of Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart. of Thorn- 
ton and Neirlands, Yorksh. to Jane-Rebecca, 
second dau. of the late John Young, of West- 
ridge, Isle of Wight, esq——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. James Haggard, esq. younger 
son of the late Wm. Haggard, esq. of Braden- 
ham Hall, Norf. to Caroline, younger dau. of 
Bazett Doveton, esq. of Gloucester-pl. At 
Stoneleigh, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Pitt 
Cholmondeley, youngest son of Lord Delamere, 
to the Hon. Mary Leigh, dau. of Lord Leigh, 
of Stoneleigh Abbey.——At Exeter, G. O. Tug- 
well, esq. of Crowe Hall, near Bath, to Vir- 
ginia-Arnold, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Geo. 
Mackie, C.B.—At Todmorden, Henry, second 
son of John Brocklehurst, esq. M.P. of Hurds- 
field House, Cheshire, to Ann, second dau. of 
John Fielden, esq. late M.P. for Oldham.—— 
At Market Bosworth, Valentine Vickers, esq. 
of Ellerton Grange, Staff. to Julia, second dau. 
of the late Edward Whitby, esq. of Osbaston 
Lodge, Leic.——At Aylsham, Norfolk, Clement 
Francis, esq. of Camb. to Sarah, only child of 
R. W. Parmeter, esq.—-At Chiswick, the Rev. 
John Henry Coward, M.A. Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to Olivia-Maria, second dau. 
of Capt. Fred. Lewis, R.N. of the Mall, Chis- 
wick, Middlesex. 

6. At Camberwell, the Rey. Charles Hart- 
ley, B.A. to Hannah, sec. dau. of John Welch, 
esq. of Rye-lane, Peckham. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robt. Peel 
Dawson, esq. late Capt. Gren. Guards, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. G. R. Dawson, to the 
Hon. Mary-Elizabeth Brownlow, sister of Lord 
Lurgan.——- At St. Giles’s, ey Edwd. 
D. Hacon, esq. of Hackney, to Clara, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. L. Turner, of Aske’s Hos- 
pital, and Lecturer at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
——At Berwick Bassett, Henry, youngest son 
of the late John Stratton, esq. of Upavon, to 
Mary, second dau, of the late John Nalder, 
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esq. of Manor House, Berwick Bassett, Wilts. 
——At Fredericton, New Brunswick, Frank 
Wills, esq. architect, late of Exeter, to Emily, 
~- of Ls Ven. Archdeaco = Monge sng, St “) 

uke’s, King-sq. Samuel Tolfrey, esq. 0! e 
college, Oxford. to Amelia, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Chalk, esq. of H.M. Customs, Dover. 
——At St. Martin’s, Charing-cross, Geo. Thir- 
tell, esq. of Flixton, Suffolk, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late James Jenner, esq. of London, 

9. At Camberwell, omas James Sturt, 
M.D. of Maida-hill East, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Pratt, esq. of Bromp mn. 
——At Mayer’s Green, West Bromwich, the 
Rev. Basil Henry Cooper, B.A. Minister of 
the place, to Sarah-Whitehouse, eldest dau. of 
Mr. John Phillips, of West Bromwich,——At 
Brighton, Henry A. Story, esq. Comm, R.N. 
to Constantia-Catherine-Anne, only dau. of 
John Round, esq. late M.P. for Maldon.— 
At Kingston, Hants, Comm. Fred. Kemble, 
R.N. to Georgiana-Eliza, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
General Sir David Ximenes, K.C.H. of Bear 
Ash, Berkshire.——At Oxford, Mr. T. Ward, 
solicitor, of Oxford, to Lydia-Jane, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Alderman Mallam, of 
the same city——At Bodenham, John Price 
Williams, —~ barrister-at-law, to Thomasine- 
Elizabeth, only child of William Unett, esq. of 
Venwood.——At Hastings, the Rev. H. S. 
Foyster, assistant-minister of All Saiats’ and 
St. Clement’s Hastings, to Mary, dau. of the 
late George D. Harvey, esq. of Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex.—At East Budleigh, the Rev. John 
Comins, B.A. to Lavinia-Nugent, youngest dau. 
of the late And. Griffin Coard Tucker, LL.D. 
late of Ashburton, and niece of Samuel Wood, 
esq. of Ballstone Lodge, East Budleigh. ——At 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, John Cunnington, 
esq. solicitor, of Braintree, Essex, to Augusta- 
Elizabeth, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Robt. Fuge, 7. of Plymouth.— At Burton- 
upon-Stather, Linc. the Rev. G. M. Pretty- 
man, toe Lucy-Emily, second dau. of the Rev. 
C. Sheffield. 

10. At Sholden, Kent, the Rev. T. W. 


ge M.A. of Walcot, Bath, to Margaret- 
lien, youngest dau. of the late John ks, 


esq. of ee and granddau. of the late Sir 
Edward Banks.——At St. Marylebone, Barff 
Tucker, esq. of Percy-st. Bedford-sq. to the 
Hon. Frances-Elizabeth-Henley Ongley, dau. 
of late Lord Ongley.——At mas ay Bryan 
Wm. Morris, esy. son of Rear-Adm. Morris, 
of the Gores, to Mary-Whitting-Lever, niece 
of Wm. Whitting, esq. Thorney Abbey, Camb. 
——At All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Angelo 
T. B. Mott, esq. of Denbigh Lodge, St. John’s 
Wood, to Mary-Harriet, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Browning, esq. of Enfield.—At Sut- 
combe, Henry A. Vallack, “+. of Great Tor- 
rington, to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Thomas Briggs, esq. of Devonport.—— At Shol- 
den, the Rev. T. W. Sproule, of Walcot, Bath, 
to Margaret-Ellen, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Banks, —.. of Halling, and grand-dau. of the 
late Sir Edward Banks.—At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Thomas, only son of Thos. Shep- 
pard, of Wappenham, co. a esq. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late John Barrow, esq. of 
Davis-st. Berkeley-sq. 

1l. At Paddington, James William, son 
of the Rev. R. - Scott, of Heckfield, 
Hants, to Mary-Ann, only surviving dau. 
of the late Digby H. Anstice, esq. of the 53rd 
Regt.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. John Arbuthnot Keane, Capt. of the 
Rifle Brigade, second son of the late Lord 
Keane, the gallant hero of Ghuznee, to Mary- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser Palliser, Bart.—--At Newbold-upon-Avon, 
Chas. Evelyn Rowley, Comm. R.N. eldest son 
of Sir Chas. Rowley, Bart. to Grace-Anna, dau. 
of J, W. Boughton Leigh, esq. of Brownsover 
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Hall, Warw.——At Little Portland-st. Chapel, 
Francis i et esq. of Carlton-hill, St. John’s 
Wood, to Isabella-Firmin-Ongley, youngest 
dau. of > Ongley Hopson, late 25th Light 

.——The Rev. George Bullock, Vicar of 
Aldworth, Berks, to Frances-Church, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Geo e, Rector of 
Wicken, Essex.——At Ipswich, Lieut. Berdoe 
Amherst Wilkinson, Royal Eng. to as 
younger dau. of George Neal, + of Ipswich. 
——At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Hugh Spencer 
Stanhope, esq. to Amy-Anne, dau. of the late 
Henry Percy Pulleine, esq. of Crakehall, Yorksh. 
——At Hammersmith, John Anderson, jun. 
esq. of Tenby, to Maria-Haslam, only dau. of 
the late John Wilmot Waterhouse, esq. R.N. 
of Chiswick Hall and Kingston, Surrey ; and 
at the same time, Wilmot Henry Waterhouse, 
esq. to Maria-Katharine, second dau. of John 
Anderson, —— St. Helen’s, Chas. Hunt, 
esq. of Ravenhead House, St. Helen’s, to He- 
len, eldest dau. of the late William Bromilow, 
esq. of Merton Bank, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
——At Southgate, Middx. Chas. Pilgrim, esq. 
late of the Scots Greys, to Anna-Maria, onl 
dau. of H. W. Maccaughey, esq.—-At Sout 
Hackney, the Rev. W. H. Mountain, Vicar of 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, to Mary-Gregory, 
dau. of the late William Frampton, esq¢.—At 
Brighton, Daniel Spurrell, esq. of Bessing- 
ham, Norfolk, to Sarah-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Copeman, esq. of Ittering- 
ham.——At Earsdon, Northumberland, Wm. 
Cory, jun. esq. to Hannah, dau. of the late 
Thomas Taylor, esq. of Cramlington. 

13. At Paddington, C. B. Corry, esq. son of 
the late B. Corry, esq. of Walpole Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Elizabeth, the widow of the Rev. L. G. 
Newman, of Sudbury, Suffolk.—At Maid- 
stone, Jas. Gray Meers, esq. of Chipley Hatch, 
Kingsnorth, to Mary-Archer, 4th dau. of the 
late Thos. Sweetlove, esq. 

15. At Kingston, the Rev. J. G. Bedford, 
of Twyford, to Emma, dau. of A. Poulden, esq. 
solicitor, Union-st. Portsea. 

16, At Dublin, John Alexander Mainley 
phage esq. only son of Broome Pinniger, 
esq. 0! og egy Wilts, to Georgina-Cathe- 
rine, third dau. of the late Nathaniel Garland, 
esq. of Michaelstowe Hall, Essex.—_— At Here- 
ford, the Rev. Richard Lane Freer, B.D. Preb. 
of Hereford, and Rector of Bishopstone, to 
Harriet, only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
John Clutton, D.D. Canon of Hereford and 
Kector of Kinnersley.——At Torquay, Albany 
Bourchier Savile, esq. of Holne Park, near Ash- 
burton, to Elizabeth-Anna, eldest dau. of Sir 
Lawrence V. Palk, Bart. of Haldon House, 
near Exeter.——At Fordingbridge, the Rev. E. 
Peacock, eldest son of the late Rev. Edward 
Peacock, of Fifehead House, Dorset, to Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of Matthias Thos. Hodding, esq. of 
Fryern Court, Hants, and Salisbury, Wilts.-— 
At Clifton, the Rev. T. F. Salmon, B.A. Per- 
petual Curate of Blackford, to Elizabeth-Emily, 
only child of the late John Newport, esq. sur- 
geon, Wells, and granddau. of the late Rev. T. 
A. Salmon, B.D. Preb. of Wells. 

17. At Knightsbridge, Edmund Law, esq. 
barrister, to Frederica, dau. of the Hon. Chas. 
Ewan Law, M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Recorder of London.——At Twick- 
enham, George Herbert Cox, esq. of H.M.’s 
53d Regt. to Jane, second dau. of the late Thos. 
Melville, esq. of the Island of St. Vincent.—— 
At East Teignmouth, Richard Bright, esq. to 
Sarah, dau. of the late William Robertson, esq. 
Assistant Commissary Gen.——At the Friends’ 
meeting - house, oe Bristol, George 
Sturge, of New Kent-road, London, to Jane, 
second dau. of J. P. Sturge, Bristol. 

18. At Lakenham, the Rev. James Brad- 
shaw, Incumbent of St. George’s, Darlaston, 
Staff, to Agnes-Therega, eldest dau. of the 
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late Wm. Ransom, esq. solicitor, Stowmarket, 
Suffolk——At Norwich, the Rev. Henry{Sy- 
monds, Precentor, to Susanna, only surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Edward South Thurlow, Ca- 
non of Norwich, and Rector of Houghton-le- 
pe ged Dorking, Henry Bethune, esq. 
of Brighton, to Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. 
James Joyce, Vicar of Dorking.——At Chel- 
tenham, William Buchanan, 4 M.D. of 
Cheshunt, to Sophia, dau. of the late George 
Gardner, esq. of the Priory, Pendleton, Lan- 
cashire.——At St. Dominic, Cornwall, Edward 
Hancock, esq. of Lewanack, to Jessy-Noble, 
ree | etd dau. of the late Capt. George 
Aldham, R.N. of Panton Lodge, Emsworth, 
Hants.— At St. Mary-le-bone, Campbell De 
Morgan, esq. of Manchester-st. Manchester- 
sq. to Katherine-Susanna, youngest dau. of 
the late George Hobson, esq.—At Abbotts 
Moreton, Worc. the Rev. H. A. Greene, Vicar 
of Upton Snodsbury, to Joan, second dau. of 
the late John Fryer, esq. of Wolverhampton. 
—At Lynn, John May Edwards, esq. of In- 
agg ny Essex, nephew of the late Major- 
en. Sir John May, K.C.B. to Sarah-Anna, 
eldest dau. of the late D. S. 
Gaywood, Norfolk. 

. At Tiverton, Geo. Besley, esq. of Bamp- 
ton, to Maria, only dau. of James Sparkes, 
esq. Townsend, Tiverton.—At Bath, the Rev. 
Si _ Amherst Shepherd, M.A. to Maria, re- 
lict of William Bryant Allen, esq. late of South 
Perrott, Dorset.——At Whitelackington, Som. 
Gilbert Nicholetts, esq. of the Bombay army, 
eldest son of John Nicholetts, esq. of South 
Petherton, to Miss Johnson, dau. of the Rev. 
F. C. Johnson, Vicar of the former place. 

22. At Clist Honiton, James Meanley Maun- 
der, esq. of Exeter, to Charlotte-Ann, only 
dau. of the late John Newbery, esq. of Hayes 
Barton, in Clist Honiton.—At Hampstead, 
Andrew Kennedy Hutchison, esq. of Chester- 
sq. to Lady Chetwode, relict of Sir John Chet- 
wode, of Oakley, co. Stafford, Bart. and M.P. 
for Buckingham.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. George Ridout, second son of 
the Rev. G. Ridout, Vicar of Newland, Mon- 
mouth, to Sophia-Louisa, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Daniell, esq. of Little Berkhamp- 
stead, Herts. f , 

23. At Sutterton, Lincolnshire, John Bower, 
of the Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Charlotte, 

oungest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Wil- 
iam Nott, G.C.B.—At Stoke, near Guildford, 
Randall Bell Curling, esq. of Dover, to Amy, 
eldest dau. of the late John Andrews, esq. In- 
specting Commander of the Coast Guard. —— 
At Brompton, Charles-Pennell, youngest son 
of Paul Measor, esq. of Exeter, to Alice-Ro- 
salie, youngest dau. of the late Nathaniel Le- 
vien, esq.——At Islington, the Rev. Richard 
Lea Alinutt, M.A. second son of Henry All- 
nutt, esq. of Maidstone, to Julia-Harriette, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Robert Lugger.—— 
At Balsall Temple, Warwickshire, Hugh Fran- 
cis Burman, esq. M.D. of Henley-in-Arden, to 
Jane-Mashita, third dau. of the late Mr. 
Couchman, of Balsall Temple. -— At. St. 
James’s, London, the Rev. William Grice, of 
Wroxall, Warw. to Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
Sir Henry Delves Broughton, Bart. of Brough- 
ton Hall, Staff.——At Buriton, Chas. Lavington 
Pannel, esq. of Eaton-sq. to Catherine-Louisa, 
only dau. of Col. Hugonin, of Nursted House, 
Hants.——At All Souls’, Langham-place, Stan- 
ley Harris, esq. of Barnet, Herts, solicitor, to 
Martha-Harriet, only chiid_ of George Robert 
Rowe, esq. M.D. of Cavendish-square. 

24. At Plympton St. Mary Church, Robert 
Stephens, esq. son of the late Rev. Darel Ste- 
phens, of Trewornan, Cornwall, to Jane-Agnes, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Smythe, of St, 
Stephens, Plympton. 


Balding, esq. of. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp RIVERSDALE. 

April 3. At Lisnegar, co. Cork, aged 
73, the Right Hon. William Tonson, 
second Lord Riversdale of Rathcormac 
(1783), Colonel of the South Cork 
Militia. 

His lordship was born Dec. 8, 1775, 
the eldest surviving son of William first 
Lord Riversdale, by Rose, eldest daughter 
of James Bernard, esq. of Castle Bernard, 
sister to the first Earl of Bandon. He 
succeeded his father on the 4th Dec. 1787. 
He married, Oct. 21, 1799, the Hon. 
Charlotte Theodosia St. Leger, sixth 
daughter of St. Leger first Viscount 
Doneraile; but had no issue. Her Lady- 
ship survives him. 

The peerage has now devolved on his 
only surviving brother, the Right Rev. 
Ludlow, Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 





Lorp ASHBURTON. 

May 13. At Longleat, the seat of his 
grandson the Marquess of Bath, aged 73, 
the Right Hon. Alexander Baring, Baron 
Ashburton, of Ashburton, co. Devon, a 
Privy Councillor, a Trustee of the British 
Museum and of the National Gallery, and 
D.C.L. Oxon. 

Lord Ashburton was the next brother 
to Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. whose recent 
decease is noticed in a subsequent page. 
He was born on the 27th Oct. 1774; and 
as soon as he had attained the age when 
he could be launched into the world, he 
was, according to the excellent practice of 
the commercial men of London, inducted 
into the pursuits he was afterwards to 
elevate, by a course of hard and active 
servitude as asubordinate. During many 
years of his early life he was constantly 
and actively engaged in the service of his 
‘‘house’’ in the United States and the 
Canadas, where he acquired all that spe- 
cial information and general knowledge of 
business which he afterwards turned to 
account in the structure and consolidation 
of his fortune, and ultimately in the poli- 
tical service of his country. In 1798 he 
married the daughter of William Bingham, 
esq. of Philadelphia, a member of the 
Senate of the United States. In 1810, by 
the death of his father, who was styled by 
Lord Erskine “ the first merchant in the 
world,’’ Mr. Alexander Baring became 
the head of the great house of London 
merchants, Baring Brothers and Co. 

It was not until the year 1812 that he 
entered Parliament, when he was returned 
to the House of Commons as member for 
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Taunton. He continued to represent that 
place until 1820; after which he sat for 
Callington, in successive Parliaments, until 
1831. In the second Parliament of the 
latter year he sat for Thetford, but in 1832 
he was returned for North Essex. 

Lord Ashburton commenced life as a 
Liberal, and from 1812 to 1831 he ear- 
nestly, on all fitting occasions, acted with 
the Whigs, for the purpose of procuring 
the removal of those restrictions on com- 
merce which he conceived to be injurious, 
not merely to the class with which he was 
identified, but also to the whole commu- 
nity. In this respect he then went even 
further than those by whom he appeared 
to be led. But when the Whigs, for the 
purpose of obtaining a perpetuity of power, 
introduced a measure of reform more 
sweeping than any but comparatively a 
few of their own supporters had contem- 
plated, the instincts of Mr. Baring, as a 
man of property, and one whose commer- 
cial prosperity depended on the stability 
of institutions, took alarm at the crisis, 
and led him to apprehend danger. But 
Mr. Baring was, in one respect, always a 
Conservative, even when taking the most 
active part on the side of the opponents of 
Tory Governments. . Whatever might 
have been his abstract opinion on mere 
theories of governmert, he was prepared 
to insist that there must be in the Execu- 
tive a power not merely to preserve pub- 
lic order, but also to indicate that amount 
of prospective legislation which would give 
security and regularity to the operations 
of commerce. He was a decided oppo- 
nent of unnecessary commercial restric- 
tions, and it was more in this respect that 
he was a supporter of the Whigs before 
the Reform Bill than that he was generally 
identified with their policy. For instance, 
in Nov. 1819, in opposing the address to 
the Prince Regent on the opening of the 
session, he said that ‘‘ it was impossible 
for rich capitalists to remain in a country 
exposed to tumultuary meetings. Great 
numbers of manufacturers had been 
brought to this country at various times 
from other countries—some to escape civil 
and some religious persecutions. But 
there was no persecution so fatal as mob 
persecution. Every other persecution it 
was possible to find some means of soften- 
ing; but mob persecution was unrelenting 
and implacable. Despotism itself was to 
be preferred to mob persecution.”’ 

Mr. Baring spoke frequently on all 
subjects a or remotely 
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with commerce when they came before 
Parliament, and his position procured him 
a deferential hearing even from those who 
were least disposed to agree with him in 
his views. 

On Sir Robert Peel’s return to power, 
in Dec. 1834, Mr. Baring was placed in 
the new cabinet as President of the Board 
of Trade and Master of the Mint; anda 
few days before the retirement of his 
friends from office, he was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Ashburton, 
by patent dated April, 1835. This title 
was chosen from its having been borne by 
the celebrated lawyer, John Dunning, a 
native of Ashburton, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Baring, esq. of 
Larkbear, co. Devon, and aunt to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 

In the House of Peers Lord Ashburton 
continued to support the policy of Sir 
Robert Pecl, until the final measure of 
free trade, to which he was wholly oppo- 
sed. Yet he had previously opposed the 
measure which the bill of 1846 was intro- 
duced to repeal. It may be imagined 
that during the interval he had ceased to 
be a mere commercial man, and had begun 
to regard with more concern his position 
as a peer and a landowner. 

In the year 1842, Lord Ashburton was 
nominated by Sir Robert Peel as a special 
commissioner to settle the disputes which 
then threatened to involve us in a war 
with America. This was the fitting re- 
ward of a long life of commercial integrity. 
A more brilliant compliment could not 
have been paid to the person selected, nor 
could a selection have been made more 
advantageous to his country. It is almost 
needless to say that his mission—owing 
chiefly to his personal influence—was 
eminently successful. 

A warm tribute to the merits of Lord 
Ashburton was paid by Lord Stanley in 
the House of Peers, on moving that Lord 
Redesdale should be nominated as his suc- 
cessor in the banking committee. He 
said :—‘‘ My Lords, I must on this occa- 
sion advert to the great and severe loss 
which this committee and your Lordships’ 
House have sustained by the death of my 
noble friend Lord Ashburton. Although 
my noble friend had arrived at that time 
of life when it was not reasonable to expect 
that his life would be protracted to any 
lengthened period, yet those members of 
your Lordships’ House who have been 
serving on this committee have had the 
opportunity of observing and noticing how 
entirely unclouded was the power of his 
intellect, how clear was his mind, and how 
valuable were the experience and inform- 
ation which he brought to bear upon the 
very important subject which occupied his 
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anxious attention even to the last week or 
fortnight of his life. I am sure that, al- 
though my late noble friend was not a 
frequent speaker or debater in this House, 
yet those of your Lordships who had the 
opportunity of seeing him and knowing 
him must be well aware, and will appre- 
ciate with me, of how much greater value 
and importance than could have been the 
powers of the highest eloquence were the 
clear and impartial judgment and the 
candid spirit which he brought to bear 
upon every subject, and that wide practi- 
cal experience which he possessed, more 
especially upon commercial matters, which 
imparted to all his opinions the highest 
authority. I am sure I may add that 
that general amiability, that uniform cour- 
tesy and kindness, not only of mind but 
of manner and heart, which characterized 
my noble friend, must have rendered it 
impossible that he should have left behind 
him a single enemy, personal or political. 
Those who were admitted to the honour 
of his private friendship will feel more 
than others the loss which the country has 
sustained,—a loss which will be long felt 
by all who knew how to value his high 
qualities, his private worth, and public 
honour.’’ The Marquess of Lansdowne 
and Lord Brougham severally confirmed 
the justice of this eulogy. 

Lord Ashburton was a trustee of the 
National Gallery as well as of the British 
Museum. During a long life devoted to 
activity, both mercantile and senatorial, 
he found leisure to cultivate the fine arts, 
and was one of their best patrons. Besides 
the encouragement he gave to modern art, 
he formed a collection of ancient pictures 
unsurpassed for the judgment displayed in 
their acquirement, or the princely liberal- 
ity with which he obtained them. 

As already mentioned, Lord Ashburton 
married, in 1798, Anne-Louisa, eldest 
daughter of William Bingham, esq. of 
Philadelphia, and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue five sons and four 
daughters: viz. 1. the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam-Bingham now Lord Ashburton; 2. the 
Hon. Francis Baring, formerly M.P. for 
Thetford, who married, in 1833, Claire- 
Hortense, daughter of Hughes Bernard 
Maret, late Duc de Bassano in France, 
and has issue; 3. the late Anne-Eugenia, 
married in 1823 to Humphrey St. John 
Mildmay, esq. and died in 1839; 4. the 
Most Hon. Harriet dowager Marchioness 
of Bath, married in 1830 to Lord John 
Alexander Thynne, who, by the death of 
his elder brother, became Viscount Wey- 
mouth in Jan. 1837, and Marquess of 
Bath on his father’s death in the following 
March, but died himself before three 
months had elapsed, leaving issue two 
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sons and two daughters; 5. the Hon. 
Louisa Baring, unmarried; 6. the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Baring, Rector of 
King’s Worthy and Vicar of Itchen Stoke, 
Hampshire, who married, in 1831, Frede- 
rica-Mary-Catharine, third daughter of 
John Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire, 
and has issue ; 7. Alexander, Lieut. R.N., 
who died unmarried in 1832; 8. the Hon. 
Emily Lydia Baring; and 9. the Hon. 
Arthur Baring, who died in Feb. 1838, 
aged twenty. 

The present Peer has been member for 
Thetford in the present Parliament, and 
was formerly Paymaster-general. He 
married, in 1823, Lady Harriet Mary 
Montagu, elder sister of the present Earl 
of Sandwich, but has no surviving issue, 
their only son having died in 1830. 





Sir T. C. SHepparp, Barr. 

April 5. At the Castle, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 63, Sir Thomas Cotton Shep- 
pard, the second Bart. (1809) of Crake- 
marsh hall, Staffordshire, and Thornton 
hall, Bucks. a Deputy Lieutenant of both 
those counties. 

He was born March 3, 1785, the second 
but only surviving son of Sir Thomas 
Sheppard, the first Baronet, by his first 
wife Elizabeth, only child of William Cot- 
ton, LL.D. of Crakemarsh, co. Stafford. 
He was educated at Rugby School. On 
coming of age in 1806 he assumed the 
surname of Cotton before Sheppard by 
royal sign-manual ; and he succeeded to 
the dignity of a Baronet on the death of 
his father, Nov. 21, 1821. 

He married, Dec. 10, 1822, Mary-Anne, 
only child of the Rev. George Turnor, of 
Wragby, in Lincolnshire, Prebendary of 
Lincoln ; but had no issue, and the dignity 
of Baronet becomes extinct. 





Sir Tuomas Barine, Bart. 

April 3. At Stratton Park, near Win- 
chester, aged 75, Sir Thomas Baring, the 
second Bart. of Larkbear, co. Devon 
(1793), a Deputy Lieut. of Hampshire. 

Sir Thomas Baring was born on the 
12th of June, 1772, the eldest son of 
Sir Francis Baring, a Devonshire gentle- 
man, who founded the London branch 
of the family, by Henrietta, daughter of 
William Herring, esq. of Croydon, and 
co-heir of Thomas Herring, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

He was the eldest of five brothers; of 
whom the two next, Lord Ashburton and 
Henry Baring, esq. are both commemo- 
rated in our present Obituary; William 
died in 1820, and George, the youngest, 
is still living. 

Sir Thomas Baring succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy on the death of his father Sept. 12, 


1810. He was best known for his fine 
taste in art, and his magnificent collection 
of pictures: which have, since his death, 
been brought to sale at the rooms of 
Messrs, Christie and Manson. 

He never entered much into political 
affairs. He sat in Parliament for Wy- 
combe in the parliaments of 1830 and 
1831; but resigned his seat in the latter, 
before its dissolution in 1832, to Colonel 
the Hon. C. Grey. 

Sir Thomas Baring married, at Calcutta, 
in 1794, Mary-Ursula, eldest daughter of 
Charles Sealy, esq. of Calcutta, barrister 
at law ; and by that lady, who died on the 
26th July, 1846, he had issue four sons 
and three daughters. The former are 1. 
the Right Hon. Francis Thornhill Baring, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
M.P. for Portsmouth, who has succeeded 
to the dignity of a Baronet; he married, 
first, in 1825, Jane, fourth daughter of 
the late Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. and 
secondly, in 1841, Lady Arabella Geor- 
gina Howard, second daughter of Ken- 
neth-Alexander first Earl of Effingham ; 
2. Thomas Baring, esq. M.P. for Hunt- 
ingdon, and now head of the London 
house, who is unmarried; 3. John Ba- 
ring, esq. of Oakwood, Sussex, who 
married, in 1842, Charlotte-Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. George Porcher, of 
Maiden Erleigh, Bucks, who died in 1846; 
and 4. the Rev. Charles Baring, who 
married, first, in 1830, Mary- Ursula. only 
daughter of Charles Sealy, esq. late Major 
in the Bengal artillery; and secondly, in 
1846, his cousin Caroline, daughter of the 
late Thomas Read Kemp, esq. of Dale 
Park, Sussex (by Frances, daughter of 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart.). The daugh- 
ters are: Charlotte, married in 1833 to 
H. G. Weils, esq.; Emily, married in 
1837 to the Rev. William Maxwell Du 
Pré, Vicar of Wooburn, Bucks; and Fran- 
ces, married in 1840 to her cousin the 
Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, M. P. 
(son of Peter Cesar Labouchere, esq. by 
Dorothy- Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Sir 
Francis Baring, Bart.) now President of 
the Board of Trade, who has just pur- 
chased Stoke Park, in Buckinghamshire, 
from Mr. Granville Penn, for 62,000/. and 
is about to erect a gallery for the many 
choice pictures which he already possesses. 





Sir Tuomas Dick Lauper, Barr. 

May 29. At his residence, the Grange, 
near Edinburgh, aged 64, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, the seventh Baronet, of Fountain 
Hall, co. Haddington (1688), a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the counties of Haddington 
and Elgin, and F.R.S. Ed. 

He was the only son of Sir Andrew the 
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sixth Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Broun, esq. of Johnstonburn. 

He succeeded his father in the baronetcy 
in 1830. 

Sir Thomas was distinguished by his 
literary talents, which early acquired for 
him a high place in the literature of Scot- 
land. The freedom and felicity of his 
style approach nearer to that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott than any contemporary instance 
that can be adduced; and indeed, when 
his first contribution to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, ‘‘Simon Roy, Gardener at 
Dumphail,” appeared,—so early, we think, 
as the first or second number of that cele- 
brated periodical,—its conductors were 
tempted to add, “ Written, we have no 
doubt, by the author of ‘ Waverley.’ ’’ 
To Blackwood and the other periodicals 
of his early days Sir Thomas contri- 
buted numerous fugitive pieces, equally 
acceptable, and equally excellent. He 
was greatly signalised by an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ The Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy,’’ which at an early period he read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and which may be regarded as the foun- 
dation of his literary fame. In early 
life he also published his two novels, 
* Lochindhu,”’ a romance, and ‘‘ The Wolf 
of Badenoch.” ‘The most remarkable 
works that have since emanated from his 
pen have been “‘ The Floods in Moray, in 
1829;’’ “ Highland Rambles, with Long 
Tales to Shorten the Way ;”’ editions of 
“Gilpin’s Forest Scenery ’’ and Sir 
Uvedale Price ‘‘On the Picturesque ;” 
‘Tour round the Coasts of Scotland;”’ 
and “The Queen’s Visit to Scotland in 
1842.”’ 

Sir Thomas married in 1808 Charles- 
Anne, only child and heir of George 
Cumin, esq. of Relugas, and had issue 
two sons and seven danghters. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son now Sir John Dick Lau- 
der, boru in 1813, a Lieutenant of Cavalry 
in the Bundelkund Legion in India, who 
married in 1845 Anne, eldest daughter of 
North Dalrymple, esq. of Fordel, brother 
to the Earl of Stair. 





Sir Samvuex Rusu Meyaicx, K.H. 

April 2. At Goodrich Court, Hereford- 
shire, in his 65th year, Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick, Knt., K.H., LL.D., and F.S.A., 
a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate for 
that county. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick was descended from 
the Meyricks of Bédorgan, in Anglesea,* 

* In a brief memoir of Owen Putland 
Meyrick, esq. in our Magazine for May 
1825, Sir Samuel has specified the descent 
of the several families of the name. 
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and among his lineal ancestors were Dr. 
Rowland Meyrick, Bishop of Bangor 1559, 
second son of Meuric ap Llewelyn of 
Bédorgan, and (his son) Sir Gelly Mey- 
rick, who was executed in 1600 as one of 
the most intimate friends and adherents 
of the rebellious favourite, Robert Earl of 
Essex. The father of Sir Samuel was 
John Meyrick, esq. of Great George-street, 
Westminster, and Peterborough House, 
Fulham, Colonel of the Fulham Volunteer 
Light Infantry, and F.S.A.; whose elder 
brother James Meyrick, esq. of Wimble- 
don, was also F.R.S. and F.S.A. Sir 
Samuel’s mother was Hannah, daughter 
and coheiress of Samuel Rush, esq. of 
Ford House, Herts, and of Chislehurst in 
Kent. She died in 1832, and his father 
in 1805. 

Samuel Rush Meyrick, their only sur- 
viving child, was born on the 26th Aug. 
1783. He was a member of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of B.A. 
By an early marriage, in the year 1803, 
we believe he offended his father, who in 
consequence so arranged the inheritance 
of his property, that it should in great 
measure pass over his son, and go to the 
next generation. From the early death of 
his only son in the year 1837, Sir Samuel 
survived this disposition. 

In 1810 he published, in a quarto 
volume, ‘‘ The History and Antiquities of 
the County of Cardigan.’’ At this time 
he was only B.A. 

Having shortly after adopted the pro- 
fession of the law in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts, Dr. Meyrick practised 
for many years as an advocate. He re- 
sided at No. 3, Sloane Terrace, Chelsea ; 
and afterwards at No. 20, Upper Cadogan- 
place, where he gradually accumulated a 
very large collection of armour, which not 
only filled the garrets, the staircase, and 
the back drawing-room, but evenencroached 
upon the bedrooms. Being acquired (so 
far as it was purchased) with his son’s 
money, this collection was always called 
that of Llewelyn Meyrick, esq. 

In 1812 Dr. Meyrick was engaged in an 
historical work, on the plan of that of Dr. 
Henry, relating to that period of the his- 
tory of our island which preceeded the 
abdication of the sovereignty by the 
monarchs of British blood, in A.D. 703. 
Its proposed extent may be estimated by 
the circumstance that he intended to pub- 
lish it either in quarto, or in six volumes 
octavo. Its materials were absorbed, we 
presume, in his subsequent works, parti- 
cularly that next mentioned. 

In 1814 he joined Capt. Charles 
Hamilton Smith ‘in the production of 
a work on the Costume of the original 
inhabitants of the British Islands, which 
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was published in quarto, with coloured 
plates. 

His great work on Arms and Armour was 
formed on the same pian. This was pub- 
lished in three quarto volumes, 1824, under 
this title, ‘‘ A Critical Inquiry into Antient 
Armour, as it existed in Europe, but par- 
ticularly in England, from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of King Charles II. 
with a Glossary of Military Terms of the 
Middle Ages.’’ A new edition of this 
work, produced by Mr. H. Bohn, in 1843, 
received much improvement from the cor- 
rections of Mr. Albert Way, who was at 
considerable pains to verify the author’s 
documents and quotations, in which he 
had not bestowed sufficient care. 

About 1825 Dr. Meyrick contributed 
assistance to Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities, on the subject of ancient 
armour. 

He subsequently promoted the publica- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Skelton, F.S.A., who 
undertook (at his own risk) the production 
of a series of engravings of the Meyrick 
collection of Arms and Armour. The de- 
scriptions were all written by Dr. Mey- 
rick himself, and the work is consequently 
one of equal authority with his former book. 
It was completed in two volumes quarto 
(on large paper, folio) in 1830. It con- 
tains views of all the most striking scenes 
in the halls of Goodrich Court ; a descrip- 
tion of which (extracted from this work) 
may be seen in our Magazine for Oct. 
1828, p. 357. 

About the year 1827 Dr. Meyrick, having 
vainly endeavoured to purchase the ruins 
of Goodrich castle on the banks of the 
Wye, (the owners of which, some single 
ladies, were advised to ask a very exorbi- 
tant price for ruined walls, on a barren 
rock, almost the only product of which 
consisted in the gratuities of tourists to 
the tenant, who acted as their cicerone,) 
was induced to buy the opposite hill, and 
to erect thereon a new mansion, which he 
styled Goodrich Court. His architect was 
Mr. Blore, and the first stone was laid on 
St. George’s day, 1828. The ‘‘ show’’ 
part of the house was arranged purposely 
with the view of displaying to advan- 
tage his son’s collection of armour, the 
whole concluding with a grand tourna- 
ment scene in the ‘ hastilude chamber.”’ 

In 1826 he was consulted by the au- 
thorities at the Tower of London, as to the 
arrangement of the national collection of 
arms and armour ; (see our Magazine for 
that year, vol. xcvt. ii. 159,195, and a 
letter from himself in March, 1827 ;) and 
in 1828, at the command of King George 
the Fourth, he performed the like service 
with regard to the collection at Windsor 
Castle. In Jan. 1832 it was announced 


that the King (William IV.) had conferred 
the Hanoverian order upon Dr. Meyrick, 
‘“* in consequence of the services rendered 
by him in the very able and masterly 
arrangement effected under his super- 
intendence of the armoury in the Tower 
of London and that at Windsor Castle.’’ 
He was dubbed a knight bachelor on the 
22d Feb. following. 

In 1834 he served the office of High 
Sheriff of Herefordshire, and made his 
year conspicuous by a revival of the an- 
cient display of the javelin-men, duly har- 
nessed, and other pageantry. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick’s last important work 
was Lewis Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitation of 
Wales, which he undertook in 1840 for 
the Welsh MSS. Society, and completed 
in 1846. The various sources from which 
this valuable corpus of Welsh genealogy 
was derived, and which forms two quarto 
volumes, will be found fully described in 
the review given in our vol. XXVI. 
p- 503. 

Dr. Meyrick was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1810, and 
he was for some years one of its most fre- 
quent correspondents. Of many of his 
communications the only record is in the 
MS. minutes of the Society, or in the 
report of its proceedings given in our 
Magazine, in which he frequently assisted. 
They may be traced in our volumes, by 
help of the Index of Names: but, as those 
which were not published by the Society 
were generally incorporated in his own 
works, it will be sufficient on the present 
occasion to refer to those which were 
placed in the Archeologia. They are as 
follow : his exhibition of the Head of an 
ancient Crosier purchased by him in 
France, vol. XVIII. p. 442, with a plate. 
Observations on the Body-Armour an- 
ciently worn in England, vol. XIX. 120— 
145. Observations on the ancient Mili- 
tary Garments formerly worn in England, 
Ibid. 209—240. On the Lorica Catena 
of the Romans, Ibid, 336—352. Account 
of the Tomb of Sir John Chandos, Knt. 
in 1370, at Civaux, a hamlet on the Vi- 
enne, vol. XX. 484—495, with a plate. 
Remarks on the ancient mode of putting 
on Armour, Ibid. 496—514, with a plate. 
Observations on a Deed of Gift to the Ab- 
bey of Ystrad Marcholl, vol. XXI. 445— 
449. On the fragments of a British Cup 
discovered near Caergwrle Castle, in Flint 
shire, inlaid with gold in various devices, 
Ibid. 542, with an engraving. Fac-simile 
of the Coffin-plate taken in 1793 from 
the leaden coffin of the Queen of James 
Il. Iéid. 549. Observations upon the 
history of Hand Fire-arms, and their ap- 
purtenances, XXII. 59—105. Descrip- 
tion of the Engravings on a German Suit 
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of Armour made for King Henry VIII., 
in the Tower of London, XXII. 106— 
113, with fifteen plates. Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the amount of booty taken at Cadiz, in 
1596,—with the Charges preferred in con- 
sequence by Sir Gelly Meyricke against 
Sir Anthony Ashley, and the answers of 
the former to the recrimination of the 
latter, Zbid. 172—189. Description of 
an ancient Sword, Jbid. 414— 416, with 
figures. Description of the Seal of the 
Court of Great Sessions for the Counties 
of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 
XXII. 417, with a plate. Description of 
two British Shields, preserved in the ar- 
moury at Goodrich Court, XXIII. 92— 
97, with a plate. Observations upon a 
Pair of Candlesticks and a Pix, both of 
the Twelfth Century, preserved at Good- 
rich Court, XXIII. 317—322, with a 
plate. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick was also for many 
years a frequent contributor to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, both as a correspon- 
dent and as a reviewer. Among the 
papers received from his hands weare able 
to enumerate the following : 

Observations on Military Garments. 
April, 1822. 

On his own work on Armour. Feb. 1823, 


. 98. 
. On the English Hundreds, the Welsh 
Cantrevs, &c. Ibid. p. 113. 

Sir Reginaid de Breos, lord of Brecon. 
May, 1823. 

Bas-relief at Nuremberg, representing 
St. George. Oct. 1823. 

Remarks on ‘‘ the very able review ’’ 
(by the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, F.S.A.) on 
his work on Armour which had lately ap- 
peared in our pages. Jan. 1824. 

On Theatrical Costume. May, 1824. 
(We may here remark that Mr. J. R. 
Planché, F.S.A. who has atchieved so 
much celebrity in this department of his- 
torical antiquities, was a very intimate 
friend of Dr. Meyrick whilst he resided 
in London.) 

On Druidical Woods, Groves, 
Stone structures. Same magazine. 

Report of Sir John Merick’s Mission 
to Russia in 1601. Sept. 1824. 

Biographical Notices of Sir John Me- 
rick. Dec. 1824. 

On some alabaster sculptures, &c. Nov. 
1824. 

On Greek and Roman Antiquities 
brought to England by the Chev. Brénd- 
sted. Dec. 1824. 

On the Religion of the Druids. Jan. 
and Feb. 1825. 

On Skelton’s work on Armour. April, 
1826. 

An Account of Kingsland, Hereford- 


and 
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shire, with a view of the church. Nov: 
1826 and Supplement. 

On the new Horse Armoury at the 
Tower. March, 1827. 

On the Helio-Arkite Worship. Jan. 
and Feb. 1828. 

Letter in reference to some remarks in 
the preceding Magazine on Sir N. H. 
Nicolas’s ‘‘ Siege of Carlaverock,’’ to 
which Dr. Meyrick had contributed some 
notes. Jan. 1829. 

Ona MS. of Lewis Dwnn’s Welsh pedi- 
grees, belonging to Mr. Evans of Eyton 
hall. March, 1829. 

On Cloth-yard Arrows. April, 1832. 

Rules of the Finsbury Archers, 1687. 
Ist Suppt. 1832. 

A catalogue of the Museum bequeathed 
to him by Francis Douce, esq. F.S.A. 
March, April, June, August, Oct., Nov. 
and Dec. 1836. 

Reviews of Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
Mabinogion, Parts I. and II. Jan. and 
Nov. 1839. 

Review of the Poems of Lewis Glyn 
Cothi. Oct. 1839. 

Review of an Essay on the Neo-Druidic 
Heresy of Britannia. April, 1839. 

After he had taken up his residence on 
the borders of Wales, Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick more frequently communicated the 
results of his literary leisure to the perio- 
dicals of the Principality than either to 
the Society of Antiquaries or to our pages. 
He made some communications to The 
Analyst, and others to the Cambrian Quar- 
terly Magazine, and some latterly to the 
Cambrian Archeological Journal. 

By his marriage Oct. 3, 1803, with 
Mary, daughter and co-heir of James 
Parry, esq. of Llwyn Hywel, co. Cardigan, 
brother to Thomas Parry, esq. of Llidiarde, 
Sir Samuel had an only son, Llewelyn 
Meyrick, esq. born in 1804. He wasa 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 
one of the Equerries of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex; and died unmarried Feb, 14, 
1837. 

It has been stated that Sir Samuel made 
his will only a month or so before his de- 
cease ; and that, subject to the payment of 
a limited amount of legacies and annuities, 
the property devolves to the deceased’s 
second cousin and heir male, Colonel 
Meyrick, who married Lady Laura Vane, 
sister of the present Duke of Cleveland. 

The domain on which the mansion is 
built is of limited extent, and was formerly 
a small farm, called Giddis; but the late 
Sir Samuel considerably enlarged it, only 
a few months prior to his decease, by the 
purchase of an adjoining property, and the 
two estates nearly encircle the ancient 
castle of Goodrich. The acquirement of 
the adjoining estate must have been the 
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more pleasing to Sir Samuel from its an- 
tiquarian associations, as it comprised the 
remains of the ancient priory of Flans- 
ford, or Lansford (Church-ford), founded 
for Augustinian monks in 1347. These 
remains now form part of the farm-build- 
ings. The high ground called Pencraig, 
on part of which Goodrich Court is built, 
is remarkable for scenic beauty, and this, 
combined with its contiguity to Goodrich 
Castle, seems to have induced Sir Samuel 
to fix his abode in that neighbourhood, 
with which he was not otherwise immedi- 
ately connected. 

A portrait of Sir Samuel Meyrick, by 
H. P. Briggs, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1829. 





Henry Baring, Esa. 

April 13. Henry Baring, esq. of Cro- 
mer hall, Norfolk. 

He was the third son of Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. and brother to the late Sir 
Thomas Baring, whom he survived only 
ten days (see p. 91), and to the late Lord 
Ashburton. 

He married, first, in June, 1802, Maria, 
second daughter of William Bingham, 
esq. of Philadelphia, and sister to Lady 
Ashburton. By this lady he had issue 
two sons and two daughters: 1. Anna- 
Maria, married to William Gordon Coes- 
velt, esq.; 2. Henry Bingham Baring, esq. 
Major in the army, and M.P. for Marl- 
borough, who married, in 1827, Lady 
Augusta Brudenell, sixth daughter of 
Robert sixth Earl of Cardigan, and has 
issue ; 3. William Drummond Baring, 
esq.; and 4. Frances-Emily, married in 
1830 to Henry Bridgeman Simpson, esq. 
cousin to the Earl of Bradford, and has 
issue. 

Having been divorced from his first 
wife, Mr. Henry Baring married, secondly, 
July 9, 1825, Cecilia-Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Vice-Adm. William Wynd- 
ham, of Cromer hall, Norfolk, who sur. 
vives him. 





C. S. MacAester, Esa. 

Oct. 7, 1847. At Kennox, co. Ayr, 
aged 82, Charles Somerville MacAlester, 
of Loupe and Kennox in Ayrshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant of the Ist regiment 
of Ayrshire militia, a Deputy Lieutenant 
and justice of the peace for the county. 

This respected gentleman was Chief of 
the MacAlesters of Loupe, in Kintire, 
Argyleshire, a family of high and ancient 
lineage, being descended in a direct line 
from Alexander third Lord of the Isles, 
and third in descent from Somerled, Thane, 
or Earl, of Argyle. He was born, Jan. 13, 
1765, the only son of Angus MacAlester, 
by his cousin Jane, daughter of John 


Macdonald of Ardnacroish, and Grace, 
daughter of Godfrey MacAlester, of Loupe. 
He succeeded his father in the estate of 
Loupe in 1796, having married, in 1792, 
Janet Somerville, daughter of William So- 
merville of Kennox, by Lilias, youngest 
daughter of Gabriel Porterfield of Hapland 
in Ayrshire, by whom he had issue two 
sons and two daughters. The eldest, 
Charles Somerville MacAlester, now Chief 
of the clan Alaister, married, in 1828, 
Mary-Adeline-Brabazon, only child of the 
late Edward Lyon, esq. of Dublin, for- 
merly an officer in the Royal Navy, and 
has issue. 





Grorce Henry Ex.iort, Ese. 

April 15. In London, aged 59, George 
Henry Elliott, esq. of Binfield Park and 
Hurst Lodge, Berkshire, Lieut.-Colonel 
of the Berkshire militia, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant and magistrate of that county. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
George Henry Glasse, M.A. Rector of 
Hanwell, Middlesex, by his first wife, 
Hannah, daughter of Thomas Fletcher, 
esq. of Ealing: and grandson of the Rev. 
Samuel Glasse, D.D. also Rector of Han- 
well, and Vicar of Wanstead. He assumed 
the surname and arms of Elliott, in lieu of 
Glasse, in the year 1811, by royal licence. 

He married, March 5, 1812, Mary-Jo- 
sephine, daughter of General Sir James 
Hay, Colonel of the second Dragoon 
Guards, and has left issue George-Henry, 
born 1813, now a Captain in the same 
regiment, and three daughters. 





Joun Porrat, Esa. 

May 7. Aged 84, John Portal, esq. of 
Freefolk Prior’s, Hampshire, a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Magistrate for that county. 

Mr. Portal was born April 29, 1764, 
the third son of Joseph Portal, esq. of the 
same place, Sheriff of Hampshire in 1763, 
by Sarah, daughter of William Peachy, 
esq. ; and was younger brother to the late 
William Portal, esq. of Ashe Park in the 
same county, who died in Feb. 1845. 

He married first, in 1798, Mary, dau. 
of John Corrie, esq. of Hoddesden, co. 
Herts. and by her, who died in 1813, had 
issue three sons and five daughters. The 
former are all deceased, viz. John and 
Richard, both died Oct 1811 ; and Wil- 
liam, died 1826. The daughters were, 
1. Harriet, who also died in Oct. 1811; 
2. Mary, died 1813 ; 3. Caroline, married 
to the Rev. William Knight, Rector of 
Steventon, Herts. and died in 1837, leav- 
ing issue ; 4. Charlotte, married to Mau- 
rice Ceely Trevillian, esq. of Devonshire, 
and has issue; and, 5. Frances, married 
to the Rey. David Rodney Murray, Rector 
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of Brampton Bryan, co. Hereford, cousin 
to Lord Elibank, and has issue. 

Mr. Portal married secondly, Aug. 1, 
1815, Elizabeth, only daughter of Henry 
Drummond, esq. of the Grange, co. Hants. 
sister to Henry Drummond, esq. cf Al- 
bany Park, Surrey, and niece to Lord 
Viscount Melville ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had further issue five 
sons and two daughters. The former 
were, 1. Henry-John, died 1823 ; 2. Mel- 
ville Portal, esq. late of Christchurch, 
Oxford, who has succeeded his father ; 3. 
Robert, an officer in the 83rd Foot; 4. 
Wyndham-Spencer ; and, 5. George-Ray- 
mond. The daughters are Adela, married 
in 1840 to Edward Knight, esq. of Chaw- 
ton House, Hants. and Godmersham Park, 
Kent, and has issue ; and Jane-Eliza. 





H. G. R. Yorke, Esa. M.P. 

May 12. Henry Galgacus Redhead 
Yorke, esq. M.P. for the city of York. 

Mr. Yorke was the son of Mr. Henry 
Redhead the political writer, a memoir of 
whom was given on his death in 1813 in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LxxxIII. 
i. 283. The name of ‘‘Gateacus”’ 
had been his favourite signature in the 
Star newspaper, and this he gave to his 
sonin baptism. Though he left his fa- 
mily as little fortune as usually befalls 
the man of letters, his son married in 
1837 the Hon. Elizabeth Cecilia Crosbie, 
only daughter and heiress of William 
fourth and last Lord Brandon, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and granddaughter of 
Lady Cecilia Latouche, daughter of the 
first Earl of Milltown. 

Mr. Yorke was returned to Parliament 
for the city of York at the general election 
in 1841, after a contest which terminated 
as follows :— 

J. H. Lowther, esq. - 1625 
H. G. R. Yorke, esq. . 1552 
Mr. Serjeant Atcherley . 1456 


He professed himself to be ‘‘ a moderate 
Reformer, when moderation is sufficient ; 
a decided Reformer when decision is bet- 
ter; a radical Reformer, where radicalism 
is best; but, above all things, an uncom- 
promising friend of the people.’’ 

He was rechosen at the last election in 
1847. 

This gentleman died by his own hand. 
The agent chosen to effect his rash pur- 
pose was prussic acid, which he swallowed 
in the Regent’s Park, on the greensward 
nearly opposite Gloucester-gate. He was 
observed by several persons, shortly be- 
fore twelve o’clock, walking upon the 
gravel path leading from the entrance- 
gate into the park, and one of the num- 
ber—a servant living in Gloucester-ter- 
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race—saw him raise both his hands sud- 
denly to his temples, and immediately 
afterwards stagger and fall on the grass. 
She called out for assistance, and two 
men who were near the spot hastened to- 
wards the unfortunate man, whom they 
found in the agonies of death. The body 
having been conveyed to St. Pancras 
workhouse, an inquest was held, and 
medical evidence adduced to show that the 
brain was in a very disordered state from 
inflammatory action and vascularity in 
the ventricles. The coroner (Mr. Wakley) 
remarked that he had personally known 
Mr. Yorke, who had on many occasions— 
perhaps as many as a hundred times— 
told him (Mr. Wakley) that if ever there 
was an inquest held upon him he should 
hold it. He would also repeatedly ask 
him (the coroner) whether he did not 
think it likely that he should some day 
hold an inquest on another member of the 
House of Commons, whose name of course 
he should not mention. Indeed, the whole 
of the unfortunate gentleman’s manners 
led to a strong belief that he was not in 
his right mind. The jury returned a ver- 
dict to that effect. 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
was much younger than himself, Mr. 
Yorke has left three children. 





Isaac D’Israc.i, Esa. 

Jan. 19. At Bradenham House, Buck- 
inghamshire, (of the influenza,) aged 82, 
Isaac D’ Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. the far cele- 
brated literary historian. 

Mr. D'Israeli was born at Enfield near 
London, in the month of May, 1766, and 
was the only child of Benjamin D’ Israeli, 
a Venetian merchant, who had been for 
many years settled in this country. He 
received some instruction at a school near 
the place of his nativity ; but a consider- 
able portion of his boyhood was spent iu 
Amsterdam and Leyden, where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of several modern Jan- 
guages, and applied himself to classical 
studies with some attention, but with no 
very extraordinary success. He after- 
wards made a tour in France and Italy, 
and came back with a valuable collection 
of books, and a confirmed taste for French 
literature. 

An interesting view of his literary aspi- 
rations in the year 1786 is presented in 
the two letters to Dr. Vicesimus Knox, 
with which we have been favoured, and 
which are printed in an earlier part of our 
present Magazine. 

In the same year (before he had attained 
his majority) he displayed his predilection 
for that branch of literary criticism in 
which he afterwards acquired his chief 
reputation, in some ‘‘ Remarks on the 
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Biographical Accounts of the late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. with an attempt to vin- 
dicate his character from late misrepre- 
‘ sentations.’’ This essay will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1786, 
occupying four pages, aud signed I. D. I. 

His principal ambition, however, at this 
period of his life was to shine as a poet, 
and there was a closer resemblance be- 
tween his early literary aspirations and 
those of his son, “ D’Israeli the Younger,” 
than most readers of the present day are 
aware. We have seen some very indiffer- 
ent verses which he addressed to his 
neighbour at Enfield ‘‘ the modern Cam- 
den,’’ which were published in the St. 
James’s Chronicle, under the signature of 
Euterpe, Nov. 20, 1787. Mr. Gough 
soon after replied as Clio,—not in refer- 
ence to what had been said of himself, but 
in defence of Enfieid: and Mr. D'Israeli 
(disappointed that his intended compli- 
ment should have met with such a return,) 
declared to his friend Dr. Sherwen that he 
would never woo the muse again. But 
shortly after, we find him writing to the 
same friend as follows :— 

‘* What a strange wretch am I! I for- 
swore yesterday morning all Poetry; and 
last night I found myself again at my 
dirty work. Iam heartily sick of writing 
complimentary verses, and imitating Boi- 
leau. I am now at the last desperate 
push. I will labour at a poem, which I 
intend to call Advice to a Poet. You 
laugh perhaps, perhaps you may sneer— 
’tis what I even do at myself, but it shall 
be done, and then adieu to the Muses !’’ 

We are not aware how far this idea was 
worked out; but the young aspirant was still 
unable to restrain his poetical inclinations : 
and his next production that we are aware 
of is ‘‘ On the Abuse of Satire: an epistle 
addressed to the Poet Laureat, 1788,’’ 
but first printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July, 1789, p. 648, 

It is stated in the next volume, p. 437, 
(by a reviewer who we are enabled to say 
was Mr. Gough,) that this Epistle was 
mistaken by Peter Pindar for Mr. Hay- 
ley’s composition, and drew his foulest 
vengeance on that poet. It was soon after 
followed by ‘‘ A Defence of Poetry; ad- 
dressed to Henry James Pye, Esq., to 
which is added, a specimen of a new ver- 
sion of Telemachus,’’ which we believe 
was Mr. D’Israeli’s first distinct publica- 
tion, in 4to, 1790. It should rather have 
been called ‘‘ A Defence of Satirical Poe- 
try.’’ (See our vol. ux. p. 437.) 

Mr. D’Israeli still pursued his poetical 
vein, at least as late as 1803, when he 
published ‘‘ Narrative Poems,’’ in 4to. ; 
but, though he had greatly improved upon 
his early efforts, his facility of versification 
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and harmony of expression were never 
equal either to the flights of his fancy or 
the elegance of his taste. 

But before we leave this field of his 
efforts we may remark that he was the 
author of verses written for the Literary 
Fund Society in 1791, and again in 1801. 
The latter were recited at the anniversary, 
and are printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. Lxx1. p. 446, and also in the vo- 
lume entitled “ The Claims of Literature.” 

He attempted prose romance, and pub- 
lished anonymously ‘‘ Vaurien, a Satirical 
Novel,”’ in two vols. 1797, the Rabelaisian 
romance of ‘‘ Flim Flams, or the Life of my 
Uncele,’’ and ‘‘ Mejnoun and Leila,’’ (the 
Arabian Petrarch and Laura,) the earliest 
Oriental story in our literature which was 
composed with any reference to the pro- 
priety of costume. The author was, in 
this production, much assisted by Sir W. 
Ouseley, who first drew his attention to 
the riches of Persian poetry. 

This wasaccompanied (in 12mo. 1799) by 
* Love and Humility, a Roman Romance,”’ 
and “The Lovers, or the origin of the Fine 
Arts.” Of these a second edition, corrected, 
appeared in 1801, with the addition of “The 
Daughter, or a Modern Romance.’ He 
was also the author of another novel, the 
date of which we do not know, called 
‘« Despotism, or the Fall of the Jesuits.’’ 

We now turn to that branch of litera- 
ture in which Mr. D’ Israeli was eminently 
successful, and of which the public favour 
encouraged the production in a nearly con- 
tinuous stream for more than forty years. 
In 1791 he published the first volume of 
his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature ; consisting 
of Anecdotes, Characters, Sketches, and 
Observations, Literary, Critical, and His- 
torical.’’ We are not sure whether these 
were the precise terms of the first edition ; 
but they are those of the second, in 1794. 
He had added a second volume in 1793, 
in which year he also distinctly published 
‘* A Dissertation on Anecdotes.’’ The 
‘¢ Curiosities ’’ were gradually increased 
to three volumes; and a Second Series 
was published in three volumes 1823. 
They were remodeled and improved in 
various editions, and reached their twelfth 
impression in the year 1841. 

In 1795 Mr. D’Israeli published his 
‘‘ Essay on the Manners and Genius of 
the Literary Character ;’’ in 1796 ‘* Mis- 
cellanies, or Literary Recreations ;’’ in 
1812 and 1813, his * Calamities of Authors; 
including some inquiries respecting their 
Moral and Literary Characters,’’ in two 
volumes; in 1814, ‘* Quarrels of Authors ; 
or, some Memoirs for our Literary His- 
tory ; including Specimens of Controversy, 
to the reign of Elizabeth.’’ 3 vols. In 
1816 appeared his eed into the Li. 
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terary and Political Character of King 
James the First.”’ 

On these works, and more particularly 
“The Curiosities of Literature,’’ will rest 
Mr. D’Israeli’s most enduring reputation ; 
but forawhilehe deriveda noisierfame from 
his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles I.’’ For this production the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. as a testi- 
mony of their respect—to use the language 
of their Public Orator—optimi regis op- 
timo defensori. He pursued in the mode 
of its publication his wonted plan; two 
volumes appeared first in 1828, and two 
more (much bulkier than the former) in 
1830. There is a sequel bearing this 
title: ‘‘ Eliot, Hampden, and Pym; ora 
Reply of the Author of a book entitled 
‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First,’ to the Author of a 
book entitled ‘ Memorials of John Hamp- 
den, his Party and his Times’;’’ 1832. 
8vo. 

But he returned with renewed zest to 
his literary history, and, relying on his 
strong constitution, united with habits of 
unbroken study, he was sanguine enough, 
at the age of threescore and ten, to enter- 
tain a hope of completing a comprehensive 
review of this subject, which he had laid 
down on a scale of six volumes; but in 
the year 1829 he was stricken with blind- 
ness, and, although he submitted to the 
operation of couching, he could obtain no 
relief from a calamity most grievous to an 
historical author. Nevertheless he soon 
took heart, and with the aid of his daughter, 
whose services he has eloquently referred 
to in his preface, he gave the world some 
notices of the earlicr period of our literary 
history, (which he had collected for the 
larger work,) under the title of “ Amenities 
of Literature.’’ 

Here we must revert to an incident in 
his literary career which happened a year 
or two before. In 1837 Mr. D’Israeli re- 
ceived an unexpected mortification from a 
little critical volume entitled ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Literature, Illustrated ’’ by Mr. Bolton 
Corney. Our author had at this period 
been so long accustomed to the notes of 
universal praise and adulation, that he 
could scarcely believe the reality of this 
assault. At first he thought Mr. Corney, 
whose name was then unknown to him, 
was no more than some artist employed 
by his bookseller to ‘illustrate’? a new 
edition of the ‘‘ Curiosities ’’ with vig- 
nettes: and he afterwards affected to con- 
sider him as an impertinent sciolist, whose 
cavils he might safely despise. The 


truth, however, was, that Mr. Bolton Cor- 
ney had detected some remarkable over- 
Sights and ill-considered assertions which 
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had hitherto escaped the author’s corree- 
tion ; and, in order to sharpen the arrows 
of his criticism, he had very successfully 
availed himself of some of the weak points 
of Mr. D’Israeli’s style, which occasion- 
ally retains marks of that flippant confi- 
dence which characterises self-taught ge- 
nius, whilst he also frequently assumes 
undue merit for peculiar ‘‘ discoveries ” 
and ‘* secret history.’’ In his early days 
Mr. D’Israeli had been a diligent reader 
of the MS. stores of the British Museum 
when such readers were few, and, in ordér 
to appropriate the more effectually the 
results of his researches, he had adopted 
the disingenuous plan of concealing his 
authorities, and was thus occasionally en- 
trapped into claiming as a ‘‘ discovery’’ 
a fact which had either been published 
long before, or was equally at the com. 
mand of any other inquirer. 

Mr. Corney’s book is reviewed in our 
vol. 1X. p.61. Mr. D'Israeli replied in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Illustrator Il- 
lustrated ;’’ and ‘‘ the illustrator ’’ made 
a rejoinder in the same volume of our Ma- 
gazine, p. 369. 

Mr. D’Israeli was for many years the 
intimate friend and principal literary ad- 
viser of the late Mr. John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street, whose father was the 
publisher, in Fleet Street, of some of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s earliest productions. Many of 
Mr. Murray’s most fortunate speculations 
were directed by the aid and advice of Mr, 
D’Israeli: and this connection was main- 
tained in some measure until a coolness 
and alienation ensued upon Mr. Murray’s 
unfortunate attempt to establish ‘‘ The 
Representative ’’ newspaper, for which 
Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli, without consult- 
ing his father, had engaged himself as an 
editor. 

As may be supposed, from this connec- 
tion, Mr. D’Israeli was a contributor to 
the early numbers of the ‘* Quarterly Re- 
view.’’ His review of Spence’s Anecdotes, 
in 1820, and a vindication both of the 
moral and poetical character of Pope, pro- 
duced the famous Pope controversy, in 
which Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron, and 
others took part. 

Mr. D’Israeli was an occasional ¢orre« 
spondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
both at the beginning and towards the 
close of his literary character. The occur- 
rence of some of his early writings in our vo- 
lumes has been already mentioned. For 
some years he had recourse to other periodi- 
cals, and particularly the Monthly Maga- 
zine. Afterthe death of his friend Dr. Down- 
man, of Exeter, (to whom his ‘* Narrative 
Poems ’”’ were dedicated in 1803,) he com- 
municated to Mr. Urban A Poetical Epistle 
addressed to him by that gentleinan, 
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written in 1791, on his (Mr. D’Israeli’s) 
partiality for French writers :’’ see Gent. 
Mag. 1809, vol. yxxix. p. 959. In 1812 
we have traced a brief communication on 
Sheridan’s Aristeenetus (p. 132: answered 
in p. 343). In the Magazine for 1814 
occurs a controversy with Mr. John Syd- 
ney Hawkins, respecting his father Sir 
John, who had been noticed in the 
 Quarrels of Authors.’’ In the number 
for Dec. 1831 is a pleasant communica- 
tion of the history of the Bottle Conjurer ; 
in that for Jan. 1840 a letter expressing 
his opinion respecting the orthography of 
Shakspeare’s name: which led to an ex- 
tended controversy, which our readers will 
not have forgotten. 

To the late Mr. Nichols, when engaged 
on his Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, Mr. D’Israeli’s communi- 
cations were frequent : as may be seen by 
reference to the Index of that work, vol. 
VII. pp. 111, 552. 

Mr. D’Israeli was for many years a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries ; but we 
are not aware that he had ever made any 
communications to it, and he retired from 
it some years before his death. 

Mr. D'Israeli married, Feb. 10, 1802, 
Miss Basevi, sister to George Basevi, esq. 
of Brighton (a magistrate for Sussex,) and 
aunt to the late Mr. George Basevi the 
architect, whose melancholy death at Ely 
cathedral in 1845 will be long remembered 
and regretted. 

He lost his wife in the spring of 1847 ; 
and has left one daughter and three sons, 
the eldest of whom, now member for Buck- 
inghamshire, has made himself well known 
both in his literary and his political cha- 
racter. Having been introduced into Par- 
liament for Maidstone by the late Wynd- 
ham Lewis, esq. M.P., of Greenmeadow, 
co. Glamorgan, who formerly represented 
that borough, Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli 
was afterwards left executor to that gen- 
tleman, and married his widow. With 
this lady, who was the only daughter of 
John Evans, esq. of Branceford Park, 
Devonshire, Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli ac- 
quired an independent fortune. 

The second son of Mr. D’Israeli is a 
clerk in the Register Office in Chancery ; 
and the youngest an agriculturist in Buck- 
inghamshire. His only daughter,—who 
had been betrothed to Mr. Meredith, who 
died when travelling with Mr. Benjamin 
D’Israeli in the East, was the devoted 
attendant and amanuensis of her blind and 
aged father. 

A portrait of Mr. D’Israeli by Drum- 
mond was publishedin the Monthly Mirror, 
Jan. 1797 ; a whole-length by Alfred Crow- 
quill some years ago in Fraser’s Magazine ; 
and a very good likeness of him by Den- 
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ning was published in a late number of 
Bentley’s Miscellany. A recent sketch by 
Count D’Orsay was engraved in the II- 
lustrated London News of Jan. 29, 1848. 





Rev. Tuomas STREATFEILD, F.S.A. 

May17. At Chart’s Edge, Westerham, 
aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, 
B.A. F.S.A. 

Mr. Streatfeild was the eldest son of 
Sandeforth Streatfeild, esq? of London and 
Wandsworth, first a partner in the eminent 
house of Brandram and Co. and then in that 
of Sir Samuel Fludyer and Co. His mother 
was Frances, daughter of Thomas Hussey, 
esq. of Ashford in Kent. Mr. Sandeforth 
Streatfeild was a descendant of the family 
of Streatfeild, of Chiddingstone in Kent, 
(a family still remaining at that place), 
as will be seen on reference to Berry’s 
Kentish Genealogies, or Burke’s History 
of the Commoners. 

Mr. Streatfeild was in early life curate 
at Long Ditton to the Rev. William Pen- 
nicott, who died in 1811, after having held 
that rectory for fifty-three years. Mr. 
Streatfeild published a Sermon which he 
preached at this gentleman’s funeral. At 
that time he was Chaplain to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent. 

To this highly honoured friend Mr. 
Streatfeild ascribed all the cultivation of 
intellect to which he was incited ; and Mr. 
Pennicott’s portrait, by Lawrence, hung 
in the dining-room at Chart’s Edge. 

He was subsequently for some years 
Curate of Tatsfield in the same county, an 
easy drive from Chart’s Edge, and where 
he continued to officiate until, in 1842, ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the duty. 
He altered and repaired this little church 
at his own expense. It has now a tower 
in place of its old wooden belfry. His 
benefactions are recorded by the following 
inscription on the porch : 

‘* Be it remembered that the masonry of 
this porch and tower is the free gift of the 
Rev. T. Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, Cu- 
rate, 1838. Thomas Barrett, Timothy 
Ringoss, churchwardens.’’ 

The stained glass in the east window of 
the chancel, described in Brayley’s His- 
tory of Surrey, vol. iv. p. 200, was placed 
there by Mr. Streatfeild, and the smal] 
shield of the Gresham arms in the point 
of one of the south windows. The altar- 
piece, the pulpit, the open seats in the 
chancel, &c. were also put up by him. 
But any one who knew him will be satis- 
fied that he had nothing to do with the 
inscription. 

Having, at a subsequent period, pur- 
chased the advowson of Hever as a provi- 
sion for his son Edward, he also much 
improyed that church; but, when he had 
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lost his son by death, he again sold the 
advowson a year or two ago, and the old 
incumbent continues to survive both his 
destined successor and the patron. 

In 1822 Mr. Streatfeild came to reside 
at Chart’s Edge, an estate of about forty 
acres, which he had shortly before pur- 
chased, and where he built a house on a 
site formed and planted for its reception. 
In this he was his own architect. The 
exterior, of red brick, is not particularly 
beautiful; but the library and hall, which 
are of stone, are handsome, and are adorned 
with ceilings, carvings, and stained glass 
at considerable cost. He was himself a 
very good carpenter, and much of the or- 
namental woodwork of the house—the 
whole of the staircase, with the numerous 
shields of arms which ornament the ceil- 
ings of the dining and drawing rooms— 
was the work of his own hands. 

Mr. Streatfeild was also an artist and a 
poet. In 1823 he published ‘‘ The Bridal 
of Armagnac,’’ a tragedy; and he had 
written other tragedies, which remain in 
manuscript. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 4th of June 1812. 

For many years he was employed in 
forming collections, chiefly genealogical 
and biographical, in illustration of the his- 
tory of Kent. In drawings and engravings 
for this proposed work he is supposed to 
have expended nearly 3,000/., having seve- 
ral artists in his constant employment, 
whilst the armorial drawings were made on 
the wood-blocks by himself. Many cop- 
per-plates of portraits and monumental 
sculpture were also prepared ; but the pub- 
lic derived no further benefit from the 
undertaking than a ‘‘ Prospectus ’’ of 24 
folio pages, which he circulated gra- 
tuitously, and which is reviewed in our 
Magazine for July, 1836. 

In the ‘* Quarterly Theological Review 
and Ecclesiastical Record ’’ he published 
a history of the diocese of Canterbury ; 
see vol. I, 1824, pp. 276—283, 588—599 ; 
vol. II. 1825, pp. 222—231 (and perhaps 
continued). 

In 1838 appeared a little volume entitled 
‘* Lympsfield and its Environs,’’ chiefly 
relating to the residences of the neighbour- 
ing gentry, which Mr. Streatfeild sketched 
with a light and agreeable pen * (see our 





* Extract from the Introduction: “ The 
spirit of playful humour which shines so 
conspicuously through the descriptions, is 
not more characteristic of the author than 
indicative of the delightful good feeling 
which prevails in the neighbourhood. If 
in the case of Chart’s Edge he should be 
thought to have indulged his jokes at the 
expense of justice, it may be presumed 
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vol. X. p. 70). The original had been a 
MS. volume prepared for sale at a fancy 
fair in 1832: and after the death of the 
gentleman who had purchased it, the book- 
seller at Westerham was permitted to print 
it. Mr. Streatfeild’s notice of his own 
house is as follows : 

‘¢On inquiry of a native we were told 
that this place was the residence of Mr. 
Antiquary Streatfeild. We doubt, how- 
ever, if he has any just pretensions to that 
designation; a divine across the border 
assuring us that he is skilled in glamoury, 
and illustrating his account by stating that 
where there was a hill there we should 
find a mound; and indeed we ourselves 
experienced the delusion, for the spot 
which we had known for many years as a 
bleak desert, appeared sheltered and de- 
corated with thriving plantations, a house 
new from the kiln cheated us with an 
Elizabethan air; neither was the spell 
broken when we found ourselves in the 
interior. There we saw, or thought we 
saw, one of Raphael’s loveliest easel pic- 
tures, one of Rembrandt’s deep-toned yet 
brilliant interiors, and a goodly row of 
ancestors in flowing wigs and ample ruffies; 
whilst, in fact, the former were no more 
than a foxy Italian copy of the divine 
Urbino, and a modern English attempt 
to mimic the glorious Fleming, and the 
latter cockneys and Kentish yeomen.”’ 

At the end of this little book was placed 
a song, ‘‘ The Old Oak Chair ”’ (a copy of 
which will be found in our Magazine, udi 
supra,) composed for the anniversary of 
the Westerham Amicable Benefit Society, 
of which, on the death of the late John 
Warde, esq. of Squerries, in 1839, he ac- 
cepted the office of President. He was also 
president of the Westerham Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, a society founded by himself, but 
now for some time broken up. His bene- 
volence and generosity were great, and his 
high sense of honour was not less remark- 
able than his fine taste and general ac- 
complishments. He possessed a com- 
manding person and handsome face, and 
was remarkably active,—particularly in 
dancing, in which he excelled. Nothing 
appeared wanting to the performance of 
his great undertaking, but a certain degree 
of perseverance and concentration of his 
powers for a sufficient period to a particu- 
lar focus. Latterly also his health had 
entirely failed him, having been much im- 
paired by his sitting up late into the 
night—or rather into the morning, for he 
seldom retired to bed much before five 





that no one so well knows as himself the 
degree of liberty he has a right to take.’’ 
This introduction was signed H. G., the 
initials of the bookseller. 
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o’clock. He had suffered for five years or 
more from an affection of the heart, and 
more recently from paralysis, which had 
deprived him of the use of his left side. 

Mr. Streatfeild was twice married. His 
first wife, with whom he acquired a consi- 
derable fortune (Oct. 8, 1800), was Har- 
riet, daughter and co-heir of Alexander 
Champion, esq. of Wandsworth ; his se- 
cond, to whom he was married in 1823, 
was Clare, widow of Henry Woodgate, esq. 
of Spring Grove, and daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Harvey, Rector of Cowden. 
His surviving children by the former lady 
are William Champion Streatfeild, esq. of 
East Ham, in Essex, a magistrate of that 
county, and now also of Chart’s Edge, who 
married Hanneh, daughter of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, and has issue: and Barbara, 
married to Albert Pelly, esq. younger son of 
Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart. Alexander, the 
third son of Mr. Streatfeild, was an officer 
in the Guards, and died in consequence of 
a fall from his horse in a steeple chase. 
Another daughter was the first wife of the 
Rev. Francis Russell Nixon, now Bishop 
of Tasmania, and left children; and a 
third daughter was married to her cousin 
the Rev. William Streatfeild, M.A. Vicar 
of East Ham, and also left issue. By his 
second wife, who survives him, the subject 
of this memoir left one son and one 
daughter. A second son of this marriage 
died last year. 

The body of Mr. Streatfeild was in- 
terred on Wednesday, the 24th of May, at 
Chiddingstone, having been carried thither 
a distance of about nine miles, by twenty- 
four poor men, who bore it eight at a 
time. This was by his own order, and 
each had a cloak, gloves, and ten shillings 
in money. His monument, with an in- 
scription by himself, had been for many 
years in his library, packed in a wooden 
case. He had previously placed in Chid- 
dingstone church a very handsome monu- 
ment (of foreign workmanship) to his first 
wife and his deceased children, the in- 
scription on which is printed in Green- 
wood’s Epitome of County History, for 
Kent. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Streatfeild 
was painted by Mr. Herbert Smith, who 
for some time was resident with him, em- 
ployed in making drawings for the History 
of Kent. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

April 8. At Monks’ Sherborne, Hants, 
the Rev. George Porter, Vicar of that 
parish, Vicar of Baldon Foot, Oxford- 
shire, and Perpetual Curate of Pamber, 
Hants. He was formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, where he at- 
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tained the degree of M.A. in 1812. He 
was presented to Monks’ Sherborne and 
Pamber by the college in 1830. 

April 14. At Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
aged 58, the Rev. Christopher Wilson, 
Rector of Costock, Notts. and Vicar of 
Waresley, Hants. He was the only son 
of the Rev. John Wilson, Vicar of Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, formerly Fellow of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1811, as 6th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1814; was pre- 
sented to Waresley in 1815 by the college. 

April 18. At Lamerton, Devonshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Wood Cleave, B.A. late 
of Exeter college, Oxford; second son of 
Benjamin Cleave, esq. of Newcombes, near 
Crediton. 

April 20. At Killucan, co, Westmeath, 
the Rev. Henry Ferris, M.A. Curate of 
that parish. 

At Chester, aged 72, the Rev. J. Parry. 

April 21. At Belfast, the Rev. W. 
Cairns, LL.D. Professor of Logic and 
Belles Lettres in Belfast college. 

April 22. At York, aged 72, the Rey. 
Arthur Cayley, Rector of Normanby, 
Yorkshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree 
as 4th Wrangler, and obtained the second 
Bachelor’s prize; but did not proceed to 
the degree of M.A. He was presented to 
his living in 1814 by R. Hill, esq. 

At Avenches, Switzerland, the Rey. 
Frederick Parsons, late of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1817, third surviving 
son of the late Rev. John Weddell Par- 
sons, Vicar of Wellington, and Perp. Cu- 
rate of Marstow and Pencoyd, Herefordsh. 

At Brancaster, Norfolk, aged 73, the 
Rev. Michael Terry, Rector of Dummer, 
Hants. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1798, and was presented 
to his living in 1811. 

April 25. At the rectory, Long What- 
ton, Leicestersh. aged 65, the Rev. John 
Marshall, B.A. 

April 27. Atthe vicarage, Whitchurch, 
Devonshire, aged 74, the Rev. Peter Slee- 
man, Perpetual Curate of that parish, which 
was in his own patronage. He was of 
Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 1799. 

The Rev. Joseph Jameson, Rector of 
Carlow, Ireland. 

April 30. Aged 38, the Rev. Cecil 
Wray Goodchild, Curate of East Sutton, 
and Master of the Grammar school at 
Sutton Valence, Kent. He was of Magda- 
lene college, Camb. B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837. 

May 1. InBaker-street, Loyd-square. 
the Rev. Charles Sanderson, Curate of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell. 

May 3. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 31, the Rev. John Beckwith, Rector 
of St. Augustine’s, Norwich. He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A, 
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1840, and was presented to his living in 
1842, by the Dean and Chapter of Nor- 
wich. 

May 5. At Tregaron, aged 48, the Rev. 
Evan Evans, Perpetual Curate of Gar- 
thelly and Blaenpenal, Cardiganshire, to 
which he was appointed in 1841. 

At Colebrook Devonshire, the Rey. 
Arthur Gruber, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter in 1831. 

May7. The Rev. William de Porre, 
B.A. of Magdalen hall, Oxford, Curate of 
Brownstone, Devonshire. 

May 10. Killed on the Great Western 
Railway, in the accident recorded in June, 
p- 651, the Rev. H. William Philips, Per- 
petual Curate of Chacewater, Penzance, 
to which he was appointed in 1847. He 
was travelling to view a living in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, to which he had 
been recently presented. 

By the same catastrophe, aged 36, the 
Rev. George Sandys, M.A. Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Woolwich. He was son of the 
late Capt. Sandys of Stroud, which town 
he had been visiting to settle his father’s 
affairs. He was formerly curate at Stroud 
old church. 

May 11. At Rochdale, aged 26, the 
Rev. Samuel Bamford Sellers, Curate of 
Rufford, and Chaplain to the High Sheriff 
of Lancashire. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1847. 

May 12. At Edgbaston, Warwickshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Charles Pixell, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1791, and waspresented to Edgbaston in 
1794 by Lord Calthorpe. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 23. In Keut-terrace, Park-road, 
Lieut.-General Thomas Pollok,C.B. He 
was appointed a cadet on the Madras esta- 
blishment 1792; became Colonel of the 
40th N. Infantry 1824, received the local 
rank of Major-General in Her Majesty’s 
army in the East Indies Jan. 10, 1837; 
and became a Lieut.-General 184-. 

Feb. 24. In Osnaburgh terrace, Re- 

ent’s Park, aged 69, Lieut.-Colonel 
William Eyles Maling, late Assistant 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in- 

Chief, He attained the rank of Major in 
1830, and was placed on half-pay of the 
Royal Artillery in 1833. 

* May 8. At Kennington, aged 86, Lyon 
Gompertz, esq. late of Crutched-friars, and 
the city of Bath. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 82, Capt. Paul 
Anthony Stampa, of the 60th Rifle corps. 

May 9. At an advanced age, Charles 
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Ebley, esq. of Hampstead, late of the 
Bankruptcy Court. 

At Fitzroy-sq. Charlotte-st. aged 72, 
Capt. W. L. Pascall, of the Hon. East 
India Company, formerly of Dover. 

May 10. Suddenly, Warner Cobham, 
esq. of Pentonyille. 

At Dalston, Joseph Bright, esq. late a 
Cashier in the Bank of England. 

At Brixton Rise, aged 75, Harriot-Ann, 
widow of Robert Williams, esq. 

Io Kentish Town, aged 67, Hugh Stuart 
Boyd, esq. late of Ballycastle, Ireland. 

At Hackney, aged 79, John Morley, esq. 

May 11. Aged 64, William Alexis 
Jarrin, esq. of Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
and formerly of New Bond-st. 

Suddenly, aged 74, John Ilderton Burn, 
esq. late of Connaught-sq. and Raymond’s- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, solicitor. He was 
for many years a very active member of 
the Corporation of the Literary Fund. 

In Weymouth-st. Sophia-Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Cadell, esq. formerly of 
the Strand, bookseller, and sister of Horace 
Smith, esq. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 35, Sarah, 
dau. of the late William Furber, esq. 

May 13. At St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, aged 15, Charles-Cliffe-John, 
only child of Major Bonnor, Ceylon Rifles. 

May 14. In Albemarle-st. (the resi- 
dence of her sister,) Euphemia, youngest 
dau. of the late Alexander Smith, esq. 
banker, Edinburgh. 

May 15. At Stepney, aged 68, Charles 
Rich, esq. 

In Eversholt-st. Oakley-sq. aged 36, 
Mr. George Nettleship, solicitor, late of 
Watford. 

May 16. At Peckham New Town, 
Mary, relict of Edmund Drayton, esq. of 
Forest-gate, West Ham. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Miss Catherine 
Mary Craufurd. 

May 17. In Gloucester-pl. New-road, 
aged 84, John Gosling, esq. 

In Blandford-sq. aged 60, John Stani- 
land Oliver, esq. 

May 18. At Sherrard-st. Golden-sq. 
John Frederick Schultz, esq. late Capt. 
12th Foot. 

Aged 48, Harriet, the wife of Robert 
Carter, esq. of Park-terr. Brixton, and 
second dau. of the late William Robinson, 
esq. of Holloway, and Charter House-sq. 

At the parsonage, Blackfriars-road, aged 
41, Martha, wife of the Rev. James Sher- 
man, Surrey Chapel. 

In Bedford-road, Clapham, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, relict of James Sheldrick, esq. 
of Lower Shadwell. 

Aged 76, Jane, relict of Charles Walls, 
esq. solicitor, of Upper George-st. Port- 
man-sq. 
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May 19. In Bishopsgate-st. aged 82, 
Soloman Bennett, esq. 

Aged 61, Jane, the wife of George Dar- 
ling, esq. M.D., Russell-sq. 

At Hackney, Ann-Elizabeth, the wife 
of Robert Zinzan, esq. 

May 20. At Camberwell, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of William Hales, esq. and 
sister of the late Adm. Hayes, C.B. 

At Brixton, Mary, relict of Richard 
Groom, esq. of the Tax Office, Somerset 
House. 

In Egremont-pl. St. Pancras, aged 46, 
Margaret, wife of William West, esq. 

In the Albion-road, Stoke Newington, 
aged 74, Lewis Burnand, esq. 

At Barnsbury Park, Islington, aged 58, 
Alexander Thomas, esq. 

May 22. At Upper Clapton, at the 
house of his son-in-law Richard Birkett, 
esq. aged 66, William Henry Maule, esq. 
of Godmanchester. 

Aged 25, Mr. Julian Kench. He was 
arising man in the musical profession, 
but has left a widow and two children ut- 
terly destitute. 

May 23. At Clapham New Park, 
Thomas Darke Allin, esq. late of Cheap- 
side. 

In Northumberland-st. aged 81, Mrs. 
Barron. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
James Cook, esq. Brooklands, Blackheath 
Park, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Ward, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Doughty-st. Matilda-Jane, wife of 
Francis Webb, esq. 

In Eaton-place, Eliza-Cecilia, wife of 
Vice-Adm. the Hon. George Elliot, C.B. 
She was the youngest dau. of James Ness, 
esq. of Osgodvie, Yorkshire; was married 
in 1810, and has left a numerous family, 
of whom the eldest is the Countess of 
Northesk. 

Aged 48, John Harry Green, esq. for- 
merly of New Broad-street. 

In Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 82, Miss Isabella Fonnereau. 

In Porteus-terr. Maida-hill West, So- 
phia, widow of Robert Williams Pickwoad, 
esq. for many years Chief Justice of the 
Island of St. Christopher, and dau. of the 
late John Pogson, esq. of Rougham Place, 
Suffolk. 

May 24. Atthe residence of his father, 
Great Coram-st. aged 23, William, second 
son of E. Benham, esq. 

Aged 42, William Alexander Dow, esq. 
of the Temple. 

In Nassau-st. Marylebone, aged 78, 
John Rawlings, esq. 

May 25. At Blackheath, aged 84, 
Maria, widow of Edward Sneyd, esq. of 
Byrkley Lodge, Staff. 

At Upper Gower-st. Miss Louisa Caw- 
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ston, dau. of the late A. Cawstoii, esq. of 
Shimpling-hall, Suffolk. 

May 26. At Avenue-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 16, Mary-Ann, youngest daii. 
of John Drake, esq. 

In Belgrave-st. New-road, aged 68, 
Anna-Maria, relict of Samuel Watts, esq. 

May 27. At tlie house of his brother- 
in-law Donald Tulloch, esq. Phillimoré- 
terr. Kensington, Capt. Thomas Evancé 
Foss, late of the Hon. E.1I.C’s. Service. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 70, Mr. 
James Taylor, Apparitor-gen. to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At Camberwell, aged 17, Susanna-Ly- 
ons, youngest dau. of Lieut. Fosbery, R.N. 

At Prince’s-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 73, 
Ann, relict of John West, esq. of Jamaica. 

May 28. Aged 32, Louis Peter Petit, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and 
of Trinity college, Dublin, M.A. third and 
youngest son of the late Rev. John Hayes 
Petit. 

In Nottingham. pl. aged 74, Anne, relict 
of the Rev. John Russell, Vicar of Sut- 
ton Courtenay, Berks. 

At St. John’s Villa, Dalston Rise, aged 
75, Joseph Powell, esq. 

May 29. In Harley-st. aged 27, the 
Right Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
John Lord Burghersh, eldest son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

At Clapham, aged 78, Mr. Charlés 
Brewer. He was for many years in the 
Mould Office of the Bank of England, 
and sole inventor of the present bank-note 
watermark. 

In Lowndes-sq. aged 31, Capt. Charles 
Conrad Grey, R.N. youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. the Hon. William Grey 
(uncle of Earl Grey), by Maria, dau. of 
Gen. Wm. Shirreff. He married in 1844 
Caroline-Nesbit, eldest dau. of the laté 
Major Turner Macan, of Carriff, co. Ar- 
magh. 

In Newton-road, Bayswater, aged 19, 
Teresa-Ann, eldest dau. of James Chap- 
man Bishop, esq. 

May 30. In John-st. Bedford-row, 
aged 27, John William Bittleston, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

In Camberwell-terrace, aged 94, Hugh 
Slack, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 23, Aun-Frances, wife 
of R. S. Cummins, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Cook, esq. of Sonth Lam- 
beth. 

Charlotte, wife of Joseph Miller, esq. 
Civil Engineer, of East India-road, Poplar. 

May 31. Aged 38, Mrs. Jane Barker, 
of Parkfield Villas, Putney, and Mason’s- 
yard, Duke-st. St. James’s. 

In Dean-st. Park-lane, the Hon. Lucy 
Elizabeth .Portman, reliet of the late 
Henry Berkeley Portman, esq: of Bryan- 
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ston, Dorsetshire, uncle of Lord Portman. 
She was the second dau. of Charles eighth 
Lord Dormer, by his second wife, the 
widow of Gen. Mordaunt was married in 
1793, and left a widow in 1803. 

June 1. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 85, Lieut.-Gen. George Salmon, 
R.A. Colonel Commandant of the 4th 
battalion of the Royal Artillery, having 
been appointed to that command on the 
7th Sept. 1834. His period of service 
was 67 years, having joined as Second 
Lieut. on May 24th, 1781; promoted to 
first Lieut. 1788; Captain, 1794 ; brevet 
Major, 1805; Major, 1806; Lieut-Col. 
1807; brevet Colonel, 1814; Colonel, 
1815; Major-General, 1821; Lieut.- 
General, 1837. 

At Islington, aged 36, Lieut. John Bird, 
I.N. third son of the late Thomas Bird, 
esq. of Kentish Town. 

Alexander Mackenzie, esq. Liverpool- 
st. City. 

In Grosvenor-sq. Charlotte, wife of Sir 
Charles Taylor, Bart. of Hollycombe, 
Sussex. She was the second dau. of J. B. 
Poulett Thompson, esq. ; was married in 
1808, and has left issue, one son, and one 
daughter, who is the wife of William 
Brougham, esq. the brother of Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. 

June 2. At the residence of his father- 
in-law, at Blackwall, aged 24, Charles 
John Tatham, of Northfleet, Kent, only 
surviving son of the late Marmaduke 
Tatham, esq. surgeon, of Poplar. 

At Islington, aged 64, Capt. John Mar- 
low, half-pay, R. Art. 

In Titchfield-terrace, Regent's Park, 
aged 36, Lieut. Cyril Jackson, R.N. (1836) 
sixth son of the late William Ward Jack- 
son, esq. of Normanby Hall, North Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Francis Webb, esq. in Doughty-st. Mrs. 
Susanna Ingram, of Codford St. Peter’s, 
Wilts, relict of Christopher Ingram, esq. 

At Clapham-common, aged 80, Philip 
Bedwell, esq. of the firm of Bedwell, 
Yates, and Co. St. John-st. 

June 3. Edward Standly, esq. of Cheap- 
side, and of Henley-road, Hornsey-road. 

At Hackney, aged 76, Anne, wife of 
Thomas Wilson, esq. formerly M.P. for 
the City of London. 

Tn Alfred-st. Bow-road, aged 68, Philip 
Hawkens, esq. He was a native of St. 
Austel, Cornwall. 

June 4. In Upper Gower-st. aged 49, 
Frances, widow of John Evans, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Juned. Aged 14, Beaumont, third son 
of the Hon. Capt. Hotham, R.N., and the 
Lady Susan Hotham. ; 

In —- Bedford-sq. Madame 

3 





Préche Giubilei, an admired danseuse, of 
her Majesty’s Theatre, and the Theatres 
Royal Drury-lane and Covent-garden, 
widow of Tomaso Giubilei, the celebrated 
basso vocalist, who died some three years 
since at Milan. She was a native of 
France, and appeared originally in England 
at the Italian Opera in 1812. 

June 6. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Sloane-st. aged 86, Mrs. Shirreff. 

At his Chambers in the Temple, of an 
affection of the heart, aged 39, Robert 
Baldwin, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of Mr. Baldwin, bookseller, of Paternoster- 
row. 

June 7. At Clarendon-pl. Hyde-park- 
gardens, aged 51, Elizabeth, wife of Giles 
Loder, esq. 

June 8. Aged 56, in Bruton-st. Lady 
Lucy Eleanor Lowther, wife of Col. the 
Hon. H. C. Lowther, M.P. and sister to 
the Earl of Harborough. She was the 
eldest child of Philip, fifth Earl of Har- 
borough, by Eleanor, youngest dau. of 
Col. the Hon. John Monckton ; she was 
married in 1817, and has left issue three 
sons and three daughters. 

In Sloane-st. Jane, wife of John Chip- 
pendale, esq. 


_. 


Berxs.—May 13. Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Vincent Clementi, Curate of 
Thatcham, and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Banks Cleaver Banks, LL.B., of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Bucxs.—May 31. Drowned, whilst 
bathing in the river Colne, aged 23, Wal- 
ter Scott, esq. of Langley. 

Lately. At Winslow, aged 45, John 
Dauncey, esq. 

CamMBRIDGE.—May 11. Aged 57, Mr. 
Benjamin Bridges, of the Market-hill, 
Cambridge, and formerly one of the Alder- 
men in the Town Council. 

May 17. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Mr. Wm. Cowley, Cambridge, at a 
very advanced age, Mrs. White, relict of: 
G. J. White of Huntingdon, and mother of 
John White, esq. surgeon, of Finchley 
Common, Middlesex. 

C’ rsHIRE.—May 24. Aged 81, John 
Smith Daint — esq. of North Rode. 

CuMBERLAND.—May 5. Aged 35, 
William Fred. Simon, esq. late of Carlisle. 

Dersy.— April 25. At the Rev. Eden 
Greville’s, Cromford, aged 81, Dorothy, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Greville, of 
Wyastone Grove, Derbyshire. 

Drevon.—May 8. At Exeter, of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, caused by sleeping in 
a damp bed, Miss Elizabeth Bremridge, 
sister of John Bremridge, esq. of High 
Bickington. 

May 11. At Northbrooke-house, near 
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Exeter, Jane, relict of the Rev. R. C. 
Long, of Dunston- hall, Norfolk. 

May 15. At Bideford, aged 2, Ellen- 
Emelia, youngest dau. of Arthur Ley, esq. 

At Holsworthy, aged 22, Charlotte- 
Croker, dau. of J. C. Browne, esq. 

May 19. At Torquay, aged 21, George 
Frederick Goodenough, Scholar of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, and youngest son 
of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Rector of 
Broughton Poges. 

At Torquay,aged 18, Elizabeth-Rebecca, 
only dau. of the Rev. William Cotton 
Risley, late Vicar of Deddington, Oxon. 

At the residence of his father, Bridge- 
house, Dawlish, aged 23, Theobald Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. Theobald Walsh. 

May 21. At her father’s residence, 
Home Park Cottages, Stoke, Mary, third 
dau. of Capt. George F. Somerville. 

May 22. At Plymouth, aged 22, Mrs. 
Sarah Jacobson, mother of W. Jacobson, 
esq. 

At the vicarage, Fowey, Fanny, wife of 
the Rev. John Kempe. 

May 23. At Torquay, Ellen, wife of 
Lewis P. Madden, esq. M.D. 

May 31. At Manadon, aged 75 L aeti- 
tia, wife of J. A. Parlby, esq. and dau. of 
the late Humphrey and the Hon. Jane 
Hall, of Manadon. 

June 2. At Westcott, Collumpton, aged 
72, Mary, widow of Henry Crosse, esq. 

At Halwill Parsonage, near Holsworthy, 
a, d 37, Honora, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Hocker. 

June 7. At Stoke, near Devonport, 
Fanny, wife of Capt. Critchell, R.N. 
youngest dau. of the late James Croft, esq. 
and sister of Archer J. Croft, esq. of Green- 
ham Lodge, Berks. 

Dorset.—May 11. At Weymouth, 
Rebecca-Mary, relict of Capt. Timothy 
Curtis, R.N. younger dau. of the late 
Alderman Sir William Curtis, the first 
Baronet. She was married to her cousin 
in 1828, and left his widow in 1834. 

May 13. At Buckland Newton, aged 
33, George Cave Jesty, esq. 

May 17. At Weymouth, Anne, wife of 
Robert Rideout Harvey, esq. of Sturmin- 
ster Newton. 

May 27. At the vicarage; Stockland, 
the residence of his brother-in-law the 
Rev. H. R. Surtees, aged 37, John Charles 
Ord, esq. of Cumberland-terr. Regent’s- 
park, 
June 1. At Poole, suddenly, Gilbertha, 
wife of John Durant, esq. solicitor. 

Essex.—May 12. At South End, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Henington, esq. and 
elder dau. of the late Robert Scratton, esq. 

At Eastbury Lodge, Romford, aged 68, 
Edward Ind, esq. 

May 15. Sophia-Simonds, wife of J. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXX. 
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Dore Williams, esq. of Pierce Williams, 
Hatfield Broad Oak. 

Guiovucester.—Apri/ 19. At Clifton, 
aged 34, Isabella, wife of the Rev. T. A. 
Hedley, Incumbent of St. James’s, Glou- 
cester. 

May 7%. At Ozleworth, Capt. Hatha- 
way, late of the 96th Regiment, nephew 
of the late William Miller, esq. of Ozle- 
worth Park. 

May 8. At Clifton, Thomas Jones, 
esq. of Hinton Charterhouse. 

May 12. At Bristol, Anna, relict of 
John Wiltshire, esq. 

May 14. Mrs. St. Vincent, of Saint 
Michael’s-hill, Bristol. 

May 20. At the Woodlands, near 
Stroud, aged 76, R. W. Lucas, esq. 

May 21. At Thornbury, aged 59, 
Mary-Anne, second dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Dale, M.D. of Devonshire-street, 
Bishopsgate. 

May 26. At Redland, near Bristol, 
Hester-Taylor, wife of the Rev. W. 
Knight, Rector of St. Michael’s, Bristol. 

May 27. At Bristol, aged 13, Kate, 
only dau. of the late Richard Townsend, 
esq. M.D. of Merville, Cove of Cork. 

Lately. Atthe Grammar School, Chel- 
tenham, aged 31, Henry-Charles, 3rd son 
of the Rev. W. H. Hawkins, D.D. 

At Beckford vicarage, aged 19, John- 
Cawardine, eldest son of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Timbrill, D.D.; and in four days 
after, aged 49, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Archdeacon. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza-Fanny, wife of 
Major A. Bolton, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Aged 29, Annette, third dau. of George 
Tinson, esq. of Marl Hill, Cheltenham. 

June 2. At Blakeney, aged 35, Eleanor, 
wife of the Rev. James Bartholomew, 
Wesleyan Minister, and eldest daughter 
of James Cornock, esq. 

June 9. At Cheltenham, Miss Sarah 
Blakeney. 

Hants.—May 3. At Southampton, 
Thomas Glanville Taylor, esq. a gentle- 
man well known in the astronomical and 
scientific world. He had only landed 
from the steamer Hindostan four days 
previous to his death, after 18 years 
in the Hon. Company’s service in India. 
He arrived just in time to see the last of 
his little daughter, who had been ill for 
some time; but the excitement caused by 
seeing her father, who was in a dying 
state, hastened her death, which took place 
the following day. 

May 4. At the vicarage, Ellingham, 
near Ringwood, Paul-Frederick-Riegels, 
only child of the Rev. Frederick Green. 

May 10. At Southsea, Elizabeth, wife 
of Dr. Thomas Galloway, 1t.N. 

May 18. At Swathling Cottage, aged 
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76, Charlotte, relict of Jacob Gater, esq. 
of Swathling, near Southampton. 

May 20. At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
aged 74, Jane, relict of Thomas Sewell, 
esq. of Newport. 

May 31. Drowned, whilst bathing, at 
Sea View, Isle of Wight, aged 12, Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. James Linton, of 
Hemingford, Huntingdonshire. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 71, 
John Smallpeice, esq. for 36 years Trea- 
surer for Surrey. 

Lately. At Southsea, deeply regretted, 
aged 73, Major John Barnett, late of the 
40th Regiment. He was one of the 
veterans of the Peninsular war, and was 
engaged in no less than sixteen of the 
principal battles. 

At West Cowes, Margaret, relict of 
Lieut-Gen. Mainwaring. 

At Hinton Amptner, aged 65, Sarah, 
dau. of the late Edward Blackmore, esq. 

June 2. At Highfield, near South- 
hampton, aged, 53, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Pope, widow of Mr. John Harris Oliver, 
4 and dau. of Mr. Edward Roach, 

At Southampton, on his return from 
Madeira, David Haig, esq. of Lochrin and 
Glenogil, N.B. 

Hererorp.—La/ely. At Leominster, 
aged 90, Anna-Maria, relict of Joseph 
Hayling, esq. surviving her husband 25 
years. 

Kent.—May12. At Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 63, Anne, wifeof J. W. Burmester,esq. 

May 15. At Luton-house, Selling, 
aged 62, Mary, relict of William Wight- 
wick, esq. of New Romney. 

May 18. At Plumstead, Capt. Freder- 
ick William Burgoyne, R.N. He was the 
second son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Bur- 
goyne, Bart. of Sutton Park, Beds. by 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Gen. Johnston, 
of Overstone, near Northampton. He was 
made Lieut. 1797, appointed to the De- 
fender gun-brig, 1809; to the Mutine, 18, 
in 1800; and afterwards successively to 
the Tyrian, Port Mahon, and Sparrow- 
hawk sloops. He married Miss Wallis, 
and his eldest dau. was married, in 1834, 
to Michael Maxwell, esq. son of Sir John 
Maxwell, Bart. 

Aged 81, Miss White, of Maidstone, 
only sister of the late Sir Henry White, of 
Portsmouth. 

Aged 38, Anne wife of Lewis Davis, 
esq. of Woolwich. 

May 19. At Dover, aged 56, John 
Finnis, esq. merchant. He was elected a 
member of the Corporation in 1815, and 
continued as such till the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Act, during which 
time he once filled the office of mayor. 

May 22. At Selling Court, aged 28, 


Mr. Harry Neame, late of Alland Court, 
Isle of Thanet. 

May 24. At Tunbridge, where he had 
discharged the duties of his profession 
with reputation and success for a period 
of nearly 25 years, aged 53, William James 
West, esq. surgeon. 

May 25. At Dover, aged 85, Barbara 
De Jonchere, sister of the late Sir E. 
Hales, Bart. of Hales Place, near Canter- 
bury. Her husband was a French officer. 

May 26. At Milton-on-Thames, aged 
54, Charlotte, wife of William Parsons, esq. 

May 27. At Lee, aged 57, Katharine, 
wife of Capt. Thomas Dick, R.N. 

May 28. At Tenterden, suddenly, aged 
60, Mrs. Meek, wife of Mr. Meek, surgeon, 
of Canada. 

At the vicarage, Gouldhurst, aged 15, 
Samuel Bagshaw Harrison, a Queen’s 
scholar of Westminster School, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Harrison, M.A., 
Rector of Warmington, Warw. 

At Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Chatham, 
aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Warden, 
surgeon of that establishment. 

May 29. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Dr. Collyer, Chiselhurst, 
aged 81, Miss Hawkes, of Peckham. 

At Woolwich, aged 78, Richard White, 
esq. 

June 3. At Lewisham, aged 35, Eliza, 
wife of Thomas Stebbing, esq. 

_June6. At Dartford, Harriot-Susan, 
wife of John Tasker, esq. 

June 7. At Speldhurst, aged 71, Hester, 
widow of Baden Powell, esq. 

LaAncASTER.—May 10. At the Re- 
gent’s Barracks, Manchester, aged 20, 
Thomas Wm. Paterson, esq. 63rd Reg. 

May 22. At Everton, Liverpcol, aged 
15, Emma-Margarette, only dau. and last 
surviving child of Richard Walmesley 
Lloyd, esq. formerly of Gwerdas, Merio- 
nethshire, and Bashall Hall, Yorkshire; 
and on the 24th inst. through excessive 
grief, aged 42, Emma, his wife. 

June 6. James Nowell Ffarington, esq. 
of Worden hall, an active and much 
respected magistrate. He was the only 
surviving son and heir of William Ffaring- 
ton, esq. Colonel of the Ist Lancashire 
Militia, who died in 1837. 

Lincoun.— Lately. At Gainsborough, 
aged 83, Miles Lester, esq. recently of 
Upton, near Gainsborough. He has left 
sixty of his nephews and nieces 300/. 
each. 

June 1. At Bourn, aged 47, Augustus 
Plincke, esq. 

Mippiesex.—May 10. Aged 53, 
John Bishop, esq. of Sunbury House. 

May 13. Sarah, second dau. of Robert 
Broxholm, esq. surgeon, Sunbury. 

May 19. Lieut.-Col. Francis Copland, 
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formerly of the Queen’s Bays, youngest son 
of the late Alexander Copland, esq. of Gun- 
nersbury Park. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, and was placed on half- 
pay, July 15, 1836. 

May 26. At Enfield, aged 62, George 
Capes, esq. 

May 30. AtEnfield,aged 74, Mrs. Caro- 
line Monro, widowof James Monro, esq. of 
Hadley. She was the seventh and 
youngest dau. of Sir Mordaunt Martin, 
the 4th Bart. of Burnham, co. Norfolk, 
by Everilda-Dorothea, third daughter of 
the Rev. William Smith, Rector of Burn- 
ham ; and was married in 1805. 

June 4. At Hampton-court Palace, 
Mary, widow of the Hon. Heneage Legge, 
brother to the Earl of Dartmouth. She 
was a daughter of Major Johnstone, was 
married in 1827, and left a widow in 
1834, 

Norro.tx.—May 11. At his residence, 
Southtown, near Great Yarmouth, aged 
72, Comm. John Ellis, R.N. (retired 
1839) surviving his wife only two days. 
The deceased was one of the old war offi- 
cers, and served as Lieut. of the Goliath 
in the action with the Spanish Fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, in 1797. He was the 
elder brother of Lieut.-Col. Ellis, C.B. 
Royal Marines, and of Lieut. F. W. Ellis, 
R. N. Mrs, Ellis was in her 74th year. 

May 18. At Southtown, near Yar- 
mouth, aged 69, Mr. John May, for 
nearly fifty years a faithful clerk in the 
banking-house of Messrs. Gurneys and 
Co., of Great Yarmouth. 

May 19. Emily, wife of George Wat- 
son, esq. of Fakenham, and third dau. of 
Anthony Gwyn, esq. 

May 22. Aged 85, Frances, wife of 
Joseph Page, of Norwich, a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

May 29. At Hunstanton, Lucy, wife 
of Joseph Wassell, esq. of Maidenhead. 

May 31. At Norwich, in the house of 
her son, Mr. W. Stitt Wilson, in her 67th 
year, the widow of William Wilson, esq. 
of Whitehaven. Her remains were in- 
terred in the family vault at Whitehaven. 

June 5. At Dickleburgh, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Dix, and one 
of the Society of Friends. 

NortrHampronsH.—May 18. At Bug- 
brooke rectory, Gertrude- Maria, wife of 
the Rev. James Harwood Harrison, and 
dau. of H. L. Rose, esq. of Dover. 

June8. At Northampton, Mr. William 
Comfield, accountant. He died from the 
effects of a poisoned jelly eaten the day 
before at a public dinner held on the intro- 
duction of a new minister to the King 
Street chapel, and by which twenty-one 
persons were more or less affected. 


NoutHUMBERLAND.—May 25. At 
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Millfield, Mary, widow of Major Gason, 
of the 2d Life Guards. 

At Heaton Hall, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, aged 20, John, youngest son of 
Mr. Alderman Potter. 

Oxrorp.—May 9. At Merton col- 
lege, aged 21, Mr. Humphrey Ashley 
Sturt, commoner, second son of H. C, 
Sturt, esq. nephew to the Earl of Cardi- 
gan, and great-nephew to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

May 13. At Freeland Lodge, aged 85, 
Mrs. Jane Smyth. 

May 31. At Corpus Christi college, 
aged 23, Mr. John Charles Prince, foun- 
dation scholar for the county of Lancaster. 

Satop.—May 23. At Worfield, aged 
34, Joseph Tongue Davenport, esq. second 
son of the late Rev. E. S. Davenport, of 
Davenport House. 

Lately. Aged 79, J. Butcher, esq. late 
of Condover. 

Somerset.—May 10. At the Par- 
sonage, Glastonbury, aged 68, Edith, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Parfite, D.D. 

May 15. At his residence, Bath, at an 
advanced age, Capt. William Thomas, 
formerly of the 42nd Royal Highlanders. 

May 19. At Bath, aged 50, Henry 
Ibbot Field, esq. Professor of Music, a 
man of great ability. 

May 20. At Bath, Lucy, relict of the 
Rev. Henry Poole, of Weymouth. 

May 21. At Barrow, aged 62, Henry 
England, esq. 

Aged 87, Commander Walter Jame- 
son, R.N. (retired 1837) father of Mr. 
Walter Jameson, chemist, Old Bond-street, 
Bath. 

May 22. At Bath, Maria, eldest dau. 
of Jonn Coope, esq. of Great Cumber- 
land-pl. Portman-sq. 

At Bath, aged 89, the Hon. Jane 
Hewitt, widow of the Hon. and Very John 
Hewitt, late Dean of Cloyne, uncle of 
Lord Viscount Lifford. She was the dau. 
of the Rey. Charles Bayley, of Navestoek, 
Essex. . 

Caroline, only dau. of Benjamin Gaby, 
esq. solicitor, Bath. 

May 25. At Bath, aged 93, Margaret, 
widow of N. Hyde, esq. of Hardwick, 
Lance. 

In Bath, aged 86, Mrs. England. 

Lately. At Chew Magna, Edith, wife 
of John Taylor, esq. of Penzance, and 
last surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Dowling, esq. of the former place. 

At Bath, aged 16, Elizabeth, 2nd dau. 
of Dr. Harman. 

June7. At the Priory, Taunton, aged 
63, John Liddon, esq. 

Starrorp.—May 10. At the Hollies, 
near Newcastle, aged 32, Anne, wife of 
William Keary, esq. solicitor, Stoke-upon- 
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Trent, and second dau. of John Mee, esq. 
East Retford, Notts. 

At Swinnerton rectory, Joyce-Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. C. Dodsley, and 
only child of the late Francis Beaumont, 
esq. of Barrow-on-Trent. 

May 18. Aged 69, John Wood, esq. 
of Brownhills. 

May 31. Aged 74, Jacob Marsh, esq. 
of Bank Hall, near Burslem. 

Lately. At Lichfield, aged 36, Mr. J. 
Harrison, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral 
Church in that city, and formerly of Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 

Surrotk.—May 8. At Akenham, 
aged 82, Sarah, relict of Hayward Ha- 
ward, gent. of Little Blakenham Hall. 

May 13. Aged7 months, Frederick- 
William-Sherlock, son of E. S. Gooch, 
esq. M.P. for East Suffolk. 

May 27. Aged72, Ann, relict of Capt. 
John Hill, of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—A/ay 14. Aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Brown, esq. sur- 
geon, Epsom. 

At Barnes-common, Jane, wifeof Robert 
Lyndon, esq. 

May 21. At Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 60, Joseph Munyard, esq. of King- 
ston, and the Mount, Hampstead. 

Juned. At Godalming, aged 71, Sarah, 
wife of Richard Balchin, esq. 

Sussex.—May 14. Fanny, widow of 
A. T. S. Dodd, esq. of Chichester, and 
afterwards of Ryde, surgeon, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Heathcote, of Hack- 
ney. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Harriot-Anne, 
widow of Gen. John Despard. 

May 17. At Friar’s Cottage, Guest- 
ling, aged 81, Lydia Kaye, sister to Robt. 
B. Kaye, esq. 

Richard Aylmer Haly, esq. late Capt. in 
the 18th Royal Irish Inf. eldest son of 
Aylmer Haly, esq. of Plumpton Place. 

May 18. At Brighton, aged 72, Mary- 
Anne, widow of Jonathan Rashleigh, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

May 20. At Hastings, aged 20, Eli- 
zabeth, third dau. of J. Hamp, esq. of 
Catton, Derbyshire. 

May 24. At Hastings, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Ridley, esq. 

May 26. At Hastings, aged 82, Mar- 
garet, relict of John Bonham, esq. of Bal- 
lintaggart, co. Kildare. 

May 28. At Hastings, aged 75, the 
relict of W. Elkins, esq. of Guildford. 

May 30. At Worthing, aged 62, Thos. 
Carvick, esq. of Moat Mount, Middlesex, 
and Wyke, Yorkshire. 

June 3. At Brighton, Miss Mary Ann 
Bellenger. 

Warwick.—May 13. Aged 81, John 
Herne, of Thurlastone, gentleman. 


May 15. Aged 79, William Seale, esq. 
of Foleshill Heath, formerly of Coventry. 

May 20. Aged 61, Edward Simpson, 
esq. of Kenilworth. 

May 27. Aged 21, William Samuel, 
second son of Edward Nason, esq. Nun- 
eaton. 

May 28. Anne, dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Willington, esq. of Tamworth. 

May 30. At Leamington, aged 16, 
Mary-Maria, only dau. of Capt. Thursby. 

June 1. At Leamington, aged 68, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Lewis Way, of 
Stansted Park, Sussex. She was the 
youngest daughter and co-heir of the Rev. 
Herman Drewe, Rector of Combe Raleigh, 
co. Devon, was married in 1801, and left 
a widow in 1840, having had issue one 
son, Albert Way, esq. late Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and five daughters. 

June 3. At Leamington, aged 57, 
Miss Ann Maria Manners Sutton, sixth 
dau. of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Witts.—May 16. At Marlborough, 
aged 11, Robert James, youngest son of 
the Rev. H. Harvey, M.A. Canon of Bris- 
tol, and Vicar of Bradford. 

May 17. Aged 66, Hannah, relict of 
the Rev. James Neeves, of Devizes. 

May 22. At Salisbury, Louisa-Haydon, 
relict of William P. Chapeau, esq. and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Chapeau, 
Chaplain to King George III. 

May 24. At Marlborough College, of 
scarlet fever, Arthur-Victor, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Edward Elms, Rector of 
Itchingfield, Sussex. 

May 29. At New Swindon, Stuart 
Keith Rea, esq. son of the late Rev. Jo- 
seph Christian Rea, of Christendom, Kil- 
kenny, Ireland. 

Lately. At Fonthill Gifford, aged 80, 
Mr. James Vincent, a faithful servant to 
the late William Beckford, esq. for 60 
years. 

June 2. At Marlborough College, aged 
16, Robert-Fitzherbert, youngest son of 
the Rev. R. F. Fuller, Lingfield Lodge, 
East Grinstead. 

Worcester.—Lately. Aged 17, Sarah 
Matilda, third dau. of H. Saunders, esq. 
solicitor, Kidderminster. 

At Kidderminster, Henry Welsh, esq. 
barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple 30 Jan. 1841. 

At Great Malvern, aged 70, Isaac 
Leech, esq. of Cheltenham, and formerly 
of Bristol. 

Yorx.—April 25. Aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Richard Clay, esq. for- 
merly of Almondbury, and mother of the 
wife of John Tindale, esq. of Huddersfield, 
solicitor. 

May 8. At Levisham, aged 54, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Robert Skelton, Rector 
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of Levisham, and Incumbent of Rose- 
dale. 

May 9. At Northallerton, aged 15, 
William, only son of the late Wm. Whyte- 
head, esq. of Thirsk, solicitor. 

May 13. Aged 92, Mrs. Watson, 
mother of the late Christopher Watson, 
esq. of Clementhorpe, York. 

May 29. At Bridlington Quay, aged 
85, Alice, relict of Capt. William Thomp- 
son, and dau. of the late Capt. William 
Robinson, of that place. 

At Eshton Hall, aged 85, Margaret- 
Clive, wife of Matthew Wilson, esq. She 
was the only daughter of Matthew Wilson, 
esq. of the same place, by Frances, dau. 
of Richard Clive, esq. of Stych, in Shrop- 
shire; was married first in 1783 to the 
Rev. Henry Richardson, M.A. Rector of 
Thornton in Craven, who afterwards 
assumed the name of Currer ; and secondly 
in 1800 to her cousin Matthew Wilson, esq. 
By the former marriage she had issue an 
only daughter and heiress, Miss Frances 
Mary Richardson Currer, well known from 
her valuable library. By the second she 
had two sons and three daughters. 

June 1. Aged 72, Eleanor, wife of 
Thos. W. Routh, esq. M.D. of Grimston 
Lodge, near York, and dau. of the late 
John Travis, esq. of Scarborough. 

Watres.—A4pril 26. At Lilandyssil 
vicarage, near Carmarthen, aged 24, Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Enoch James, 
and great niece of Mrs. Lucas, of North- 
ampton. 

May 8. At Dolgelley, aged 78, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late John Edwards, esq. 

May 26. At John’s Town, near Car- 
marthen, aged 68, Thomas Jones, M.D. 

At Talley, aged 60, Daniel Price, esq. 
solicitor. 

May 31. At Merthyr, Mrs. Davis, 
widow of Wm. Davis, esq. 

ScorLanp.—May 6. At Montrose, 
John Duke, esq. surgeon R.N. only 
brother of Alderman Sir James Duke, 
M.P. for Boston. 

May 18. At Paisley, Charles Lowndes, 


esq. 

‘May 20. At Greenlaw, Pennycuick, 
Gertrude, youngest child of Skeffington 
Bristow, esq. 

May 25, At Glen Urquhart, aged 82, 
Capt. John Urquhart, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 7. At Clare-Grove, 
co. Dublin, aged 87, General Cuppage, 72 
years on the Hon. East India Company’s 
Madras Establishment. He saw some 
active service in the wars under Clive, 
Cornwallis, Wellington, &c. and was in the 
receipt of a pension from the Company. 

March 7. At Dublin, aged 52, the 
Hon. John Massy, son of the third Lord 
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Massy. In 1814 he entered the army, 
and in the following year took part in the 
Waterloo campaign. In 1841 he re- 
ceived the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. Since 
1826 he has been on the half-pay list. 
He married in 1828 Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Edward Homewood, esq. and has 
left issue three sons and one daughter. 

April 26. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
aged 64, William Carroll, esq. 

May 1. At Mount Shannon, near Sligo, 
aged 43, David FitzGerald, esq. late Ma- 
jor in the 60th Royal Rifle Corps, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. Maurice FitzGe- 
rald, Knight of Kerry. 

May 8. At Dublin, aged 53, William 
Henry Halpin, esq. second son of the late 
W. H. Halpin, esq. of that city. Mr. 
Halpin was for upwards of 30 years con- 
nected with the metropolitan and pro- 
vincial press of England. 

May 10. At Duprez Castle, Cork, 
Major J. B. Colthurst. 

May. 16. At Glenagerah House, co. 
Dublin, Ann, wife of Haliday Bruce, esq. 
and dau. of the late Robert Bruce, esq. of 
Frenchay, Bristol. 

May 17. At Springfield Glen, near 
Cork, aged 20, Caroline, sixth dau. of the 
late Charles Rattray, M.D. of Daventry. 

May 25. Aged 16, George-Henry, third 
son of Samuel Hemming, esq. of Campsie, 
Londonderry. 

May 26. At Bloomsbury, Monkstown, 
near Dublin, aged 53, John Astle, esq. 
only son of the late William Astle, esq. St. 
John-street-road, Clerkenwell. 

June 2. At Belfast, aged 20, Ensign 
George Robert Gray, 3d Buffs, eldest son 
of the Rev. G. R. Gray, Vicar of Ink- 
berrow, Wore. 

IsLeE OF Man.—May 2. At Ramsay, 
aged 23, Henry Heathcote, esq. 

May 12. At Douglas, Henry John 
Shepherd, esq. of Beverley, solicitor, for 
seventeen years Deputy-Clerk of the Peace 
for the East Riding. 

June 5. At Douglas, Mary-Eliza, relict 
of Thomas Parker Arscott, esq. 

JeRsey.—May 16. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 63, William Cuming, esq. Purser and 
Paymaster, Royal Navy. 

East Inpres.—Jan. 4. At Negapa- 
tam, Capt. John Hindes, Indian Navy. 

Jan. 5. At Bombay, aged 26, Frede- 
rick, third son of Philip Gowan, esq. of 
Copthall-court, and of Dulwich, Lieut. 
29th N. Inf. 

Jan.10. At Saharunpore, Capt. Pere- 
grine Powell Turner, Glst Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

Jan. 12. At Secunderabad, Lieut. C. B. 
Bartley, 17th Madras N. Inf. 

Feb. 20. At Coonoor, Madras, aged 
25, Lieut. Francis Waugh, 47th M.N.I., 
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youngest son of Thomas Waugh, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

March 13. At Loodianah, aged 24, 
Lieut. Henry Thomas Tylden Pattenson, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, youngest son of 
Cooke Tylden Pattenson, esq. of Ibornden, 
and grandson of T. L. Hodges, esq. M.P. 

March 17. At Meanee, Lieut. Joseph 
Henry Leary, Chief Ranger of the Forests 
of Scinde. 

March 20. Drowned, near Rajmahal, 
occasioned by the taking fire of the Be- 
nares steamer, Capt. Gabriel Henry Whist- 
ler, of the Bengal Army, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Webster Whistler, Rector of 
Hastings and Newtimber, Sussex: also, 
aged 27, Capt. Charles Metcalfe Sneyd, of 
the Bengal Army, eldest surviving son of 
the late Major Ralph Henry Sneyd, of 
the Bengal Cavalry. 

Aprii 7. At Bellary, aged 19, Fitz- 
Roy Wheeler Crookshank, late of the 6th 
Madras Native Inf. from a bite froma 
female scorpion. 

Lately, At Kalludghee, Ensign Fitz- 
roy Crookshank, 6th regt. Madras Army, 
nephew of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

West Inpies.—4pril 15. At Tulloch 
Estate, Jamaica, aged 45, George Price, 
esq. formerly of Bennett’s Bridge, county 
Kilkenny. 

April 21. At St. Kitt’s, aged 24, Henry 
Gilbert Burgess, esq. of the Ordnance De- 

artment, eldest son of the late H. W. 
urgess, esq. of Sloane-st. 

Lately. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 
25, William-Augustus, eldest son of Dr. 
Gibney, of Cheltenham. 

At Demerara, A. Horsford, esq. of 
Weymouth. 

Asproap.—Oct. 20. At Auckland, New 
Zealand, aged 32, Thomas Simpson Con- 
way, esq. surgeon, second son of the late 
Robert Conway, esq. of Netherbury, Dors. 

Oct. 31. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 57, the Rev. John M’Kenny, Wes- 
leyan Minister. 

Nov. 6. At Brussels, aged 51, Captain 
John Grover, F.R.S. This gentleman was 
the author of “ An Appeal to the British 
Nation on behalf of Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, now in captivity in Bok- 
hara, 1842.’’ 8vo. and he materially 
contributed to the expense of the Rev. 
Dr. Wolff’s journey of inquiry after those 
unfortunate gentlemen. 

Nov. 27. At Bendivine, New South 
Wales, James Macpherson Grant, esq. son 
of the late Sir George Macpherson Grant, 
Bart. of Ballindalloe. 

Dec. 7. At Sydney, N.S.W., in her 
57th year, Lady Mary FitzRoy, wife of 
his Excellency the Governor, and sister to 
the Duke of Richmond and Lennox. She 
was the eldest daughter of Charles 4th 
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and late Duke by Lady Charlotte Gordon, 
eldest daughter of Alexander 4th Duke of 
Gordon ; was married to Sir Charles Fitz- 
Roy in 1820, and has left issue three sons 
and one daughter. Her Ladyship’s death 
was caused by the carriage in which she 
was riding with his Excellency (who was 
driving) and Lieut. Masters, being vio- 
lently carried against a tree. Lady Mary 
died in a few minutes: and Lieut. Mas- 
ters, who was his Excellency’s aide-de- 
camp, on the same evening. Sir Charles 
escaped with trifling injuries. Her fu- 
neral at Sydney was attended by all the 
officers of the colony, and upwards of 
5000 persons were present. 

Dee. 11. At sea, on his return voyage 
from India, by the ship Collingwood, 
aged 25, Thomas Tickell Barclay, esq. 
last surviving brother of the present Sir 
Rob. Barclay, Bart. of Pierstoun, Ayrsh. 

Jan. 3. Off the Carrimon Islands, 
Straits of Singapore, aged 21, Mr. C..W.C. 
Gill, third officer of the ship General Wood. 
He fell covered with wounds, after gal- 
lantly defending himself and ship against 
92 convicts, who rose and took the vessel. 

Feb. 14. On the Mozambique coast, 
of fever, aged 36, Commander James 
Richard Dacres, of her Majesty’s ship 
Nimrod, only son of Adm. Dacres, He 
was made Commander in 1841. Also 
Lieut. George J. Loch, of the same 
vessel. 

Feb. 29. At sea, in the ship Snutlej, 
Capt. Charles Rowlandson, of the 46th 
Madras N. Inf. third son of the late Rev. 
M. Rowlandson, D.D. Vicar of Warmin- 
ster, Wilts. 

March 2. At Fort Wellington, British 
Kaffraria, aged 22, William Henry Nash; 
Lieut. 73d Regt. third son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Nash, of Lancing, Sussex. 

March 12. At Dinan, in France, aged 
50, the Hon. Arthur Cesar Tollemache, 
brother to the Earl of Dysart. 

March 20. At Madeira, William Speir, 
esq. of Brighton. 

March 28, At Sparresater, in Sweden, 
aged 75, the Chevalier Carl Johan Schon- 
herr, a celebrated entomologist, member 
of the Royal Society of Stockholm, the 
Entomological Society of London, &c. 

March 31. At Funchal, Madeira, 
Charles Andrews, M.D. of Kempsey, 
Wore. elder surviving son of the late 
Henry Andrews, esq. of Alford House, 
co. Linc. and Norton, co. Glam. 

Lately. At Constantinople, Essaled 
Effendi, a Turkish poet, whose works 
have been in great favour with the Sultan. 
He has left an amount of piasters repre- 
senting 10,0007. sterling towards render- 
ing the streets of Constantinople more 
healthy, and the remainder of his fortune 
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for the sanitary improvement of his native 
town, Smyrna. 

April 1, At Dinan, in France, aged 
50, the Hon. Arthur Cesar Tollemache, 
brother of the Earl of Dysart. He mar- 
ried in 1820 Catharine, dau. of Albert 
Shepperes, esq. and had issue. 

At Longueville, near Dieppe, Henry 
Fortescue Murton, late of the Royal Ma- 
rines, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Murton, 
of that corps. 

April 8. At Montreal, Capt. Phipps 
John Hornby, of the Royal Eng. eldest 
son of Admiral Phipps Hornby, Com- 
mander in Chief in the Pacific. 

April9. At Liege, aged 69, George 
Modd Box, esq. 

April 10. At Turin, aged 59, the 
Hon. Lady Murray, relict of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Murray, Bart. She was Anne- 
Elizabeth - Cholmondeley, only dau. of 
John second Lord Mulgrave, by Anne- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Nath. Chol- 
mondeley, esq. ; was married in 1807, and 
left a widow in 1827. She has bequeathed 
to the Middlesex Hospital the sum of 
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10,0007. for the purpose of building and 
endowing a new ward, to be called the 
‘¢ Murray Ward.”’ 

April 11 At sea, on his return from 
Calcutta to England, on furlough for 
health, aged 21, Ensign William Wor- 
thington Maddock, H.M. 98th Reg. only 
son of John Dennil Maddock, esq. Lis- 
card Manor, Cheshire. 

At Rome, Jane, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. F. S. Trench, of Kilmorony, near 
Athy, Ireland. 

April 19. At Malta, Lucy, wife of 
Theodore W. Rathbone, esq. of Allerton- 
priory, and dau. of Edward Pearson, esq. 
of Althrey-house, Flintshire. 

April 20, On his L preman home from 
Bombay, Dr. H. P. Haythorn, of the 3d 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 

April 21. On passage to Suez, James 
Hastie, esq. of Calcutta, only surviving 
brother of Archibald Hastie, esq. M.P. of 
Rutland-gate. 

April 23. AtSt. Servan, France, aged 
84, John Hayne Newton, esq. M.R.C.S. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 











Deaths Registered r 3 
Week ending | | . | Es 
Saturday, | Under % hy 60 and Age not Total. | Males. Females. | "& 
| 15. | . | upwards. | Specified. 2 
agin | | 

May 27.| 478| 346] 15 — | 979| 505 | 474 | 1479 
June 3.j| 425 | 321) 187 — 933 | 460 | 473 || 1344 
» 10.) 445| 3290) 175 1 941 492 449 || 1371 
» 17.1] 491| 352] 165 1 1009 | 542 467 || 1268 
» 24. 478 | 282 | 174 1 935 | 473 462 || 1354 

J : u 





Weekly Spring average of the 5 years 1843—47, 943 Deaths. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


JuNE 23, 1848. 





Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. & d. &. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. d, 
46 10 30 10 20 8 31 7 37: «8 38 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 6s. to 2/. 18s.—Kent Pockets, 2/7. 10s. to 4J. Os. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 24, 
Hay, 3/. 0s. to 37. 108.—Straw, 1/. 48. to 1/. 9s.—Clover, 4/7. Os. to 41. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Bieel oscoae 6000000550 1k. ae, OA. Head of Cattle at Market, June 26. 
Mutton........+...08 10d. to 5s. Od. Beasts......... 3296 Calves 329 


Veal ...cceesesee0038 44. to 4s. 2d. Sheep and Lambs 25,980 Pigs 290 
Pork .... ceeceees 238 10d, to 4s. 6d. 


COAL MARKET, June 23. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 11s. 6d. to 19s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s, 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d, 
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From May 26, to June 25, 1848, both inclusive. 


Weather. 
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May & June. | 
Bank Stock. 





3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 


DAILY 


fair 
fair, cloudy 
do. 
do. 
fine 


cloudy, rain 


do. do. do. 
showers, fair 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 
\cloudy, fair 
do. do. shrs. 
do. do. 
‘constant rain 
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|Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


+4 





do.cly.hy.shs, 


fair, do. shrs. 














PRICE OF STOCKS. 








Annuities. 


2 - 3 
a 8s 
oO #2. 
5 SE” 
& AEs 
oe | <0 


South Se 
Stock 
India 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


ij i 
— ———— _ -——_—— ——— 











elss| & 

S S| § || Weather 
a = Al 

° | ° jin. pts.|| 

63 | 54 |29, 77 | fair, cloudy 
65 | 54) , 61 | do.do.r.thdr. 
60 | 51 | , 88 | do.do.h.sh.do. 
65 | 56 | , 94} do. do. fair 
73 | 64 , 80| do. do. shrs. 


72 | 62 , 83) do. do. do. 
72 | 62 » 81 | do.do.hy. shs. 











67 | 60 | , 88 | do.do. do. thr. 
56 | 56 (30, 06 | do.do.do. shs. 
55 | 56 | , 07 | do. cloudy 
67 | 58 | , 07 | fair, do. 

74 | 69 29, 95 | do. do. 

72 | 65 | , 66 | do.do.hy.shs. 
67 | 55 | , 62 | do.do.slt. shs. 
63 | 58 | , 71 | do, do. do. 


| Ex, Bills, 
£1000. 





2419pm. 32 35 pm. 


2 | 833 83 ——|\——/——. 20 21 pm. 35 31 pm. 
844 833 83 ——| 923 —— 2217 pm. 35 30 pm. 
























































842 83) 83 81 ———— 21pm. | 30 35 pm. 
| | 838 8s 8] | 2217 pm.| 36 30 pm. 
| | 834, —-—__ —_—'_- ——____| 36 32 pm. 
| 842 | 83g———_—_- ——'—__ 16 19 pm.| 33 37 pm. 
833; 8g _—. 234 20pm. | 35 39 pm. 
| 84g | 839) 85 ‘aes Ses ian Wee 35 34 pm. 
2 | 83Z/——'—__|—-|__ 20 pm. | 33. 36 pm. 
| 843 | 832;——|—_|—_, —- —__—__| 34 38 pm. 
| 848 | 839 8g |-—— — 2016 pm.) 36 40 pm. 

832) 83 | | 40 36 pm. 

84 | 83 | —— | 20 pm. 4] pm. 
848 | 84 | 8 — 90%——17 20 pm.| 42 39 pm. 

| 842! 8 aye —|——|20 16 pm.|_ 39 pm. 
| 843! 88 |__| —— 15 19 pm. 42 40 pm. 
848) 88 _——|_———. 19 pm. | 40 38 pm. 

843 | 16 pm. 39 pm. 

844| 88 |—__|__|-—18 19 pm.) 37 pm. 

eon 843) 8: ‘ie Rack sae = l6pm., 40pm. 

—_—_—_ 843) 8: etieaind akciah ‘eulcgieet 19 17 pm. 40 pm. 
——| 843) 83 | ——_|—__ | 20pm. | 37 40 pm. 
cinta 843| 83 |—— —— 20 16 pm.| 40 38 pm. 
——| 84}} 8: —— | 40 37 pm. 
\—_—_| 843} 88 | —__—__|_'16 17 pm. 40-411 pm. 
845 BF —_— | 38 41 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 


Throgmorton Street, London. 
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